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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


I T was the original intention to produce this work on INDIAN ARCHITECTURE in one volume, and the 
letterpress with the material as a whole was prepared accordingly. In the course of publication however 
ii was found expedient lo modify this plan, and to bring tile work out not only in two separate volumes 
hut in the form of two independent books. The first nf these confines itself to the early and BrahrnamcaJ 
aspect nf the subject, and is therefore entitled ‘INDIAN ARCHITECTURE, BUDDHIST AND HINDU" 
“ rvn tiv^^or ufir JJJlJl ^ development ol Moslem arcliitecture in India up to modem times, and is entitled 
I. DIASi ARLHITEC TURE, THE ISLAMIC PERIOD *, ft is believed that the issue of the work in this 
manriM wdi enable it to he more conveniently studied, and handled more easily than if it were produced 
in one rather bulky volume. v 


A considerable number of authorities and others have been referred to from time to time for verification 
5 *. cl ‘, ' lin P assa S*^ !T1 f ^ 'y ur h, but it is not possible for all these to be mentioned by name, although ntv 
thunks are herewith recorded to one and ail. In addition to these enquiries for information, the following among 
others Imre been mstnimental in providing photographs for the ilfurfradom: the Director Genera! 
ot Aixhaokigy m India and Lhe Superintendents of the various circles of the Archeological Survey: the Arche¬ 
ological Departments ui the Independent Slates, such as Hyderabad, Barak, and Gwalior ; ‘the Superin¬ 
tendents of Provincial Museums, India, and the Director of the Victoria and Albert Museum, Loudon ; also the 
Indian Air Purvey and Transport Ltd., and Messrs, Johnston and Hoflmann riair) Lid,, Calcutta, In all 

cS^igMof^oflftw * ShUUld ^ eDlphasiMd that the P totoewh* supplied are tho 

IaH ^\ for ** hd P 1 l«ve received from the 

following , Mr, harrokli L. Kharucha lor reading the manuscript and giving me the benefit of his valuable advice 

Siihi&AW n fth V 0UIT1,li ' 1,ld 0 *, h f r relative matters ; lo my draftsman fiabu Nityananda Das Ray for this 
, rn tit r m , v, ’ hlcli 1 ho has copied my sketches and drawings to produce many of the illus- 
r„'it IO t£ ' 1 ^, es f. la r ^? Jwreva ^ or enthusiastic ctHope ration in the work of publication at a very diffi- 
M- acceptance of ruy occasionally exacting demands: and finally, to the Hon'bid 

proofs 1 ^ IlC,rTl ' to whom I owe a great debt for so readily undertaking the labour of correcting the 


Calcutta, 
January 1542 , 


P, S. 
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HAULATABAD: j AMI MAS J ID 
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BIJAFUR : TOMB OF SHAH NAWAZ 
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BIJAFUR : SHAH KARIM'S TOMB 

HI JAP UR : ALJ SHAHID FIR'S MASJTD 

DHOLKA : TAK OR TANKA MASJID 

UIJAPUR: ANDA MASJTD 

SHAHDARA, NEAR L_i\IIORE j TOMB OF ASAF KHAN 

BIJAPUR : MALIKA j AHAN BEGUM S MOSQUE 

FURANA QUID A, DELHI : KHAIR-UL-MANZJL. FROM SOUTH-E AST 

DELHI PURANA QUILA, GENERAL VIEW FROM THE TOP OF KHAIR-UL-MANZIL 
MOSQUE 

LUCKNOW: RUMI DARWAZA 
ORCHHA : RAM] I MAN DIR 
VJjAYANAGAR : LOTUS MAHAL 
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CHAPTER t 


INTRODUCTION 

T * fifi VS 

cmtea ra i tt - the buildinji art of Indians vtsaal™d and put into effect oy a 

work. Book II. is .o . . twelfth century brought with them conceptions and beliefs from 

pxa^ST^SU -t assumed under 
the different conditions that presented themselves during the course of us ory- 

L Jaa«!-ggg5SS5i££Si55rSH£ 

Mohammedans cmne into con^ Q f j JlC Ha Apart from the fact that the Islamic move- 

tncully opw*d td thatjtoJs itSl «n the ancient and tally published social and religious 

recnl was SSL rffcSre—lal MUYicmas, u ctmflkt ol resta withtata. 

STEniuSi £?£££* S'£fe with the d»u«t. Nothing cuuid illustrate more graph,. 
° , 1 fi,hTSrioiw aid racial diSiitv. or emphasis. more decisively the principles uudedjfeg 
— of each eommuoity tlian .be «tast between 5 

SS^£SS£ £ EfiS £$E» - £ * «*• '&*-****«•** 

ol the mosque, the r^nejose“SjtatMM oTmSwXbMifc" having sombre 

many doorways inviting pu A 1< , , . remote The mosque has no need of a central shrine, it 

tioo of uuttata. ■sj^ hlh.Wl ttsta. attained its highest iotm in the 

veytng their meaning by it orci;’ ,:N‘V Ie b colourful but all uf it in the natural tint and 

£HSEd£ta£ u“heh wall«;«in patterns u, Ota* oohrm- 
2TXbt, tata applied schles of painted plaster and brillcmtly glased tdes. 

tuxes, it will be clear that any syncrttisn - _ . . , s tllW C011 j ( j riTe iy meet on the same mtel- 

difficultits. and ^ t ; 1 ^ e *£s d h ^ a fj e rijSk mind of the Hindu, on the other the formal mind of the 
lcctu.il planer On theone hand[wasline' _y* unXS* of time, a method of approach became nun|- 

Musulman. \et m *J« °* ^2 * dually formed In die sphere of the building art. specifically, some 

fest. and ground KtectU, of ah the visual arts depends most on co-operation and of 

cornmumon of ideas was wh * ch e ncoumgcs intercourse owing to one of its objects being 

collectivism, besides being ^ f Qrn1 ex P resa ™ ,■ nf which makes a universal appeal. Moreover the 
that of producing ^cxirng d [V™?**' 1SS^SiTi deflects men’s minds from 
production of any Se broken do^-n, all differences become merged 

the internal to the external, m which reiigmus ana oiu . e . t \ddad t a which in this instance eacli 

it * «■“ ««- V‘ be Sl-^f. 1 fXtvXtribu'to to the gmreml slock ul huuw 

community was so cmmmrtanced as to be ^aWea^ommce^ ^ ^ to lhat of construction. For the 

ledge on the subject, the one. in _ d the erection of great stone temples of exquisite design. 

KSMSsas^fsSs-jss, £ W8tasrs££?£fr 
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IMD1AN ARCHITECTURE 


m its tram undue uniformity and deterioration, so art under parralhij conditions become mt ,.- fm , 
TZXtJITTT the conqJSrora not onlyTlriE S SSTSJSH 

buMinl^lS t,J dM °"' 1 **•“ «-'i t -rly.n s 4i „ 

built up around an academic tradition Thpn in Tr->tr f 1 L ° Ilie,jtl * wla l rules, while the Moslems 

different constructional principle, the basis of the bribing Jloi twJeS trabSe"' Ttt adoptl '' 1 1 
The indigenous architecture of India was of the trabeale order as al? ~ a T ‘ e trabeate. and the other arcuate, 
laid hnowntally; as distinct from this the Mohammed, were spanned by means of beam; 

mg a space, so that their style £££ciiLte lhe ^ ** * method of bridg* 

maybe traced to the contact of the early Mohammed- wir^th^h^' 1 111 aiding construction of Islam 
period, as they were quick to see the scientific advantages of \u' ’“* c|ural development of the post-Roman 
although m a different form. Bat the displacement in Indian 1 ^ ld , >l PF 0 P nat,i tl if according!}, 

under Mohammedan influence, was however onlv inside no—it>f A u clmec.ure of the beam by the arch evolved 
little known to the indigenous inni ng This was a cf ^ n ^ die introduction of another material hitherto 
the first time mortar-r^n^ fiS ^Si£3S$SZ? t m & fo ™ ° l ™ ir ' ^ *> we find for 
and primitive method of placing one stone on tile n tw *1^1^ ° ^ n ^: tloa ' i Instead, therefore, of the simple 
and directly downwards, involving no structural pmbEms T / l ' i -" nJ >' P riissure was verriol 

brought into use certain scientific and medianical formuTt h-h h ? M , Hindu buildings, the Mohammedans 

civilizations. Such formula, when ^ ,h * r °™ «r those of other 

ihnist, and to resist the forces of stress and^rain by mean^oTwEch ^ ™ t ^ et thc ufIect - " l ,ir Jateral 

tamed, materials were economised, and a fflcat,r ' tr< ^gth and s Lability were ub- 

was the effect of appearance over tlm ElTrhe ^ to **» *™Ws art. Finally, there 

took the form of flat or low-pointed roofs and the snirenrr* s ," b ° C ' Hitherto the- "sky-line" of the buildings 
new shape, the dome, so that there was a chance from th V M cth the Mohammedans came an entirely 

istic architectural feature of many of the citi^i ml f PF^nu'laJ to the ovoid, and before long the cliaracter- 

the cxt ies and towns and even the villages was the white bulbous dome. 

The style of architecture thus develon^.l W i„„„ v.. , 

being discarded. Such buildings were not the productfL “ Saracenic, a designation which is now 

an expression of the religion of Islam as this majiifosled iijif w? r ^ 4rt,CTdar P^Pk. as the Saracens, but were 
to by the more apposite title of Indo-Ldamic The m.-.fJrV Im j u * They will therefore be usually referred 
will be appreciated when it is realized that India nrodn^H ,LJJlCC ° f j*™»» phase of Islamic architecture 
that came under the influence of Islam. Two fa iur L ^ ^ ore " ota,> I c buildings than all the other countries 
the style in India, firstly its relatively late dtvclnnmi m nr , far fi e L'’'responsible for this brilliant exposition cf 
craftsmen. As regards the former, before its imrodueti™ d ®f co ? , % We remarkable genius of the indigenous 
i s experimental stages in other countries manv of th* m, ] ' U ° ^ Ildia ' style had already passed through 
finEn' and w* u m i abIe d ‘ s P Qsiti <>n of the Various naru stract “*af difficult ies had been over 

fia ffi e stablished. The great mosques of Cainf BaJhHvrf according to the needs of each, had been 

bl5tor ! ca I conceptions, had been in e listen LoT<io ^ Damascus, to mention only a few 

budding arose m Delhi, so that India was in a ESffc£ ^ co ? 5ldfirab,e time before the first ilohtunniectan 
am\ed at a fairly mature state, ‘ -produce structures of this character after the styls 



SSrt’eT of mason ^ formed of dressed stone is sign 
S an ^Cdi^f t Th “ **&>*«*»* °f the fatter todkS^ i eXWpt,0ns ' W^ty constructed of hri 

plans. xMu.'h i thi™^ !a * I° r speed on the part -ni 1iLnen | t . “aferiafs was resorted to in the nati 

India and the oivi il lieed ° r bastt ’ Jllintt liate aitaiiunent h f aT ler Moslems in the realization of tli 
India, and the mvaders were accordingly able 5SJSSS2: oS by *** tim * the niovement read 

antage of the more deliberate methods of the indigent 
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workmen. There was however another important and also external influence which might have affected 
the technique of the Indian style at this juncture, flevond the western frontiers of the country, in those terri¬ 
tories through which the Mohammedans in the course of centuries had made their way to India, was a very 
larce region including Persia and Arabia, where for a long period it had been the custom to use brick and nibble 
for building purpose* If is hardly necessary to emphasize the profound elect the employment of these mate¬ 
ria !s had on the shape and powers of the architectural style in the lands where they found favour. It was to 
such countr * however that the Indian workmen under Islamic dictation had to look for guidance m lheir bmJa¬ 
in e schemes s there lay the main, sources of inspirations biit it is remarkable Jiow very mod era l cly die Sndo- 
Islamic style was influenced by the architecture of those realms situated much nearer to the fountain-head. 
Some of thcL nend principles of the religious edifices within this large brick-building area were accepted, together 
with certain constructive measures that were essential to them, but lew, if any, of the technical processes. The 
fact is that the Indian masons, ill addition to their inherent conservatism, possessed sufficient experience and 
independence to enable them to work out, in their own manner and with their uwn materials* those structures 
that were required to meet the needs of the new rulers, The result was that, regarding Mohammedan architec¬ 
ture is -a whole, some of the earliest examples built in the Islamic style in dressed stone were those produced 
in India. And this method ol construction was maintained for the most part throughout its entire tours*:. 


Unlike the areliilocture ol the Hindus, which, as may be seen was confined almost entirely to temples 
Mohammedan architecture in India is represented by many different types of budding, which however may be 
referred to the two conventional divisions of {a) Religions and (b) Secular. Those ot a religious nature consist 
of two kinds only—the mosque and the tomb. On the other hand the secular buildings are of a miscellaneous 
order' -s among them may be included those intended for public and civic purposes, such as houses, pavilions, 
town-gates wells gardens, etc., besides the large imperial schemes of palace-forts and even entire cities. 


Taking the religious structures first, the mosque, or Masjid, literally "the place of prostration as already 
shown is not only the all-important building of the Faith, but it is also the key-note of the style. Dtaived on- 
rinalW from the somewhat humble dwelling of the founder of the creed at Medina in Arabia* traces of the shapr 
of this domestic habitation are still to be detected in the developed mosque-scheme, as it is basically an op™ 
courtvard surrounded by a pillared verandah, m a work an elaboration and enlargement of an Arabs house. 
With the earlv followers of the religion everything was done according to suna or practice, tradition being re¬ 
garded as sacred, sometimes carrying more force than the- guiding light of reason. The original intention was to 
provide no specific structure for devotion a! purposes, as prayer could be performed in the open air with nothing 
between Lhe devotee and his God. But those concerned had not calculated on the natural craving ot mankind 
for an enclosed building in which worship could be conducted in an appropriate environment aw-ay from the 
distractions of everyday life, and it was not long before a house ol prayer came into being. Tins began with a 
rectangular open space'or satin, the four sides being enclosed by pillared cloisters or itwam r. with a fountain or 
tank in the centre lor ablutions, a ceremony described as "the half of fart h and the key ol prayer . To nicety 
the demand lor some focal point in the scheme, the cloisters on the Mecca side fin India on the wort) of the 
courtyard were expanded and elaborated into a pillared hull or sancturay. with a wall at the back containing j 
recess or alcove called a mihrab indicating the qiHa or direction for prayer, On the nglu side of the mtkru, 
stands the mimbar or pulpit, while a portion of the sanctuary is screened oft into a compartment ,n wmimi. 
An elevated platform from which the muezzin summons the faithful to prayer is nlso a necessity, an:, usually 
takes the form of a high tower or minaret. {PLate i.) in almost every city and large town. there is one mosque 
known as the Jamma Masjid {Al-Masjidu'l Jami. Ut, " the Collecting Mosque This designation is given to the 
principal or congregational mosque in which the Faithful assemble for the Friday (jum ah} prayer. 

Above are the mam elements comprising the mosque structure, and it was soon foirnd that to combine 
these traditional requirements into a well-balanced whole was not to be readdy accomplished. Porticos and 
similar entrance halls could be added to the exterior, but the treatment of the interior with its outstanding essen¬ 
tial of a large open space, remained a problem. Obviously the sanctuary where was eiishmied the en W or 
symbol of "direction " of the Faith was the most significant portion, and this was even tually developed into The 
principal architectural feature, with the courtyard and its cloisters leading up to it To produce tlie ^es^nfy 
structural effect of a house ol prayer two important elements were imposed on to the exterior of the sanctuary 
on the one hand a screen was (brown across its front to form a facade, and on the oilier, above Lhe central 
space or nave corresponding to the ” high place " of tlie Christian church, a dome was raised. It was m the task 
of co-ordinating these two dominating features, the facade and the dome, so as to foi .11 a unified an hitectural 
composition, that difficulties were encountered, and in fact were never entirely overcome hv the Indian builders. 
For nearlv every phase of mosque architecture in India illustrates m the front elevation a conflict between there 
two essential constituents of the conception, and the efforts made to bring about an agreement. As a rule, the 
view of the central dome over the nave Ls obstructed by the parapet crowning the facade winch ii&ri up in ron p 
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although this combi nation is sometimes not impleasing as seen from the sides or back of the building. The cause 
of this lack of coherence in the elevationaJ aspect of the Indian mosque has been attributed to the immature 
design of the earliest examples, such as the Qutb at Delhi, and the Arhm^n-kn-jhompra at Ajmir, the defects 
of which, owing to the force of tradition, were repeated, although In a lesser degree, in many of the subsequent 
buildings. In the mosques of Gujrat and of the south-west the design of the Ajmir frontage undoubtedly shows 
its influence, but the inconsistency here referred to appears to have an older origin, as it is inherent in the eas¬ 
tern type of mosque, beginning as early as in that raised by the Arabs at Sam&rra near Baghdad in the first half 
of the ninth century. 

The other class of building of a religious order, the tomb, introduced into the country an entirely new kind 
of structure, as hitherto it liad been the custom of the people of India to raise no sepulchre to mark the resting 
place of the dead, their ashes being carried away on the broad bosom of the sacred rivers. Evm with.the 
Moliammedans the lotub-structure in the initial stages of the creed evolved slowly owing to all such memorials 
being prohibited. J It is of no little psychological significance that a movement which began with restrictions 
against ail forms of monumental art should eventually produce some of the most superb examples. Only the 
pyramids of the Pharoah?, and a few other funerary monuments, such as that raised in memory of King Mau¬ 
soleum at Halicarnassus b Asia Minor, liave excelled In size and architectural splendour the Islamic tombs of 
India:. Many of these noble piles consist of an imposing composition of vaulted halls and towering domes, and 
enclosed within a addons garden, all on a grand scale, yet enshrining in the centre a mere handful of dust, laid 
m a plain mound of earth to be seen in the mortuary chamber below-. (Plate LI I.) In the course of time, the 
kTiib-buiMing, especially In northern India, introduced itself into the landscape, much of the finest Indo-Islamic 
urc I li tect me being expressed in these structure^ The tomb usually consists of a single compart - 

mem or tomb-chamber, known as 'ftuzmh or csinnak' m the centre of which is the cenotaph or sank, the whole 
structure being roofed over by a dome. In the ground underneath this building, resembling a crypt p is the 
mortuary dimnber called the m&qharah at iukham, with the grave or qahr in the middle. In the western wall 
ui the tomb-diajnher there is generally a mihrab* but some of the larger mausoleums also include a mosque as 
a separate b^drng, the whole being contained within one enclosure, called a rauza, after the garden {ar-rauza} 
a . tedmah in which is enshrined the Prophet's Tomb, Occasionally important tombs are designated, darg<ths f 
a word of Persian extraction signifying a court or palace. 


In contrast to the religious architecture those buildings of a. secular character, as ahead v indicated comprise 
a large series of a kind so varied that no definite classification is possible, and they will therefore be U^tlr with 
either individually or in groups according to their position or purpose. 


During the rule of the Mohammedans, architecture in India passed through three different and more 
1 h: lLi » successive experiences. The firss of these prevailed for only a Limited period, but it was one of desecra- 
tion and destruction inspired by the first white heat of fanatical seal. 11 It was the Custom/ 1 relates a contem¬ 
porary chronicler, r after she conquest of every fort and stronghold to ground its foundations and pillars to 
powder under the feet of fierce and gigantic elephants/'* In a like manner a large number of fortified towns 
were demolished, while temples and similar structures were included in tbo spoliation. This purely destructive 
phaw wits followed by a second one, in which the buildings were not ruthlessly shattered, but were purpose!v 
dismantled and the parts removed, to supply ready-made material for the mosques and tombs of the couquer- 
or ! r historian quoted above mentions that much of the demolition was effected by elephant-power, these 
animab being employed to push the beams and pillars out of position, gather them up, and carry them to their 
new situation, much as they now stack timber, or haul teak wood logs for commercial purposes. It was during 
Lins p_hase that the temple buildings suffered most, as whenever any fresh territory was annexed, and the found- 
mg ot a capital dty contemplated, these structures became the quarries from which supplies of tut stone were 
extracted This accounts for considerable areas in Upper India being almost entirely denuded of any records of 
notably around such early Islamic centres 55 Delhi and Ajmir. The spoils of these temples 
f vw Tl r tu , •■ LL PP^memed in places by a certain amount of new and original masonry, as may be seen in 
"h J -- i eaT r that ^ materials were obtained from two sources and, as tersely described by the 

■i ^" _ lhe * t0n *s were dug out from the hills, and the temples of the infidels were demolished to furnish 

f y Nnally, there was the third phase, when the Moslems having become firmly established in various 

masonry notTSifc 1 ^ t0 *!“ a ? d “ te bul]db ^ ^mpoeitioos constructed oi 

stanceTthat hbS^rrl S ’ b ” P c ' 1 j? one P«P“™ d specially'for its purpose. It in these latter dreum- 
' lsSam ' c architecture in India arrived at Its trae character and achieved its greatest splendour. 


y < h^p vi. p ftr t t. 

t aju-t-Nu.ait* by Hasan NisudI (History of In&w by Elliot, Vol Hj. 
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For the purposes of study, the architecture thus produced may be resolved into three main divisions 
ft), the Delhi or Imperial. (2) the Provincial, and (3) the Muglml. The first ol these divisions has hitherto 
generally H&sii known ns PdLha.ii, but not all those dynasties under which this type of architecture prevailed, 
can be so designated. Two of them were of Turkish extraction, one was Khalji, and one was of Arab descent ! 
The architecture evolved under these dynasties Was that associated mainly with their rule at Delhi the capital 
city and centre of the imperial power. For, just as Rome had a 11 classic ’* art of the capital city, differing greatly 
from that of the provinces, so the seat of the administration in Moslem India had its own form of architectural 
expression, which, alt hough subject to variations and developments, never really lost its distinctive and imperial 
character. Beginning at the close ol the twelfth century, on the establishment of Islamic rule at Delhi, this 
imperial style continued for nearly four centuries, when, in the middle of the sixteenth century it was succeeded 
by that of the M ugh ills. The second of these styles, the Provincial, refers to those modes of‘building practised 
in some of the more self-contained purl ions of the country, usually after their governors had thruwn off the 
allegiance to Delhi, when they proceeded to develops form of architecture in accordance with their own individual 
ideals. What may be termed the " pivotal year 1 of this movement was A.D. 1400. when the central power at 
Delhi had been broken by the invasion of Timur (Tamerlane), and its original prestige declined from that date, 
It wilt he understood that these provincial manifestations of the building art in most instances prevailed for a 
period partly contemporary with lliat maintained by the central power at Delhi, and partly with that of the 
Mughal*. until the latter brought the whoiu of India under their rule. The third style, the Mughul, was the 
latest and ripest form of Indodslamic architecture, which, emerging after the middle'of the sixteenth century 
continued to flourish until tht eighteenth century, by which time Ihe empire founded by the dependents of the 
Timurids, the " Great Mughuls,” had begun to approach its end. 


CHAPTER II 

THE SOURCES OF ISLAMIC ARCHITECTURE IN INDIA 

W ITH (he establishment of their capital at Delhi, towards the end of the nth Gen Liny, the architectural 
ideals of Islam, as visualized, by the Mohammedan invaders, began to be introduced into India. 
reviQus to this, two instances of penetration by the Moslems are recorded in which buildings 
according to Islamic needs were erected, but of fchese no actual traces remain p although traditions still survive. 
I fie earliest took place in the Sth century, when much of the lower Indus territory came within the sphere of 
intro4 ™ j ■ f^ Baghdad, being dominated by Arab invaders. Among other crafts, these intruders 

introduced mto this region the glassed tile decoration imported from the Babylonian cities of the plains, and 

when 1 £ fhi iSSSr, ih Mult “ otb ®f P kces “ if 5 vicinity. The second and much later event occurred 
t . tL ' h . i ia , ' >f l ^ e1Ji ‘k c ™ ttu 7, the Ghaznavidss from Afghanistan administered their possessions in 
ffr rhif r b fr ^ i Lah n re ' W ]ere a , ' ' C T r ' Y M , clj P ied an important group of palaces and government buildings 
$?“ WCre ilmo ? ™?P letf >ly destroyed by the princes of Ghor in the same century. In 
2 SSf 2 rWhSSf h w C a ^ S T e defalJ ' c r&:ofds - "* d «P ^thin the recesses of the old Punjab capital am 
Wooden ^tonri fiSSS™ 1 stTT ‘J*°« s Providing some due as to the style of building that then prevailed, 

anH mam.nt'1 • 0 ays may be found of a decidedly foreign character having projecting bosses 

flourished in several ofth^ 056 ^ ^, ntrfl of their spandrels, relating these, without doubt to the mode which 
nmaninMrl^u ° " Asia durin S the ^ centuries of the present millennium. These 

shortly afterwards ^ wcre ^corporate*! not infrequently in the Indo-Islamic art which developed 

at 5 ^ ’“S? ^ MosIcms established the capital of their Sultanate 

under the vifformi* n11 * nf th i r 1C ^ tl ?y *^at Islamic architecture in India had its real beginning* Then, 
mgschtmeswereini[i)N-l nr^ L ° ll - lder ° !fi ^ aVt> d 5 ’ nas . t ! r '- Qiitb-ud-din Aitak, (dec. 1210) important build- 
nf construct inti This a notable movement in the sphere of architectural design and in its methods 

JESSES'* f an W f S ‘he (ju.b Mosque in 1195. erected on the spacious 

a coSSL id Utde^Sh' sole! y° f ^ ravaged from existing icmple, in this area. Such 
couinosients arranged in cnlmnnp 1^1 it was merely an assortment of pillars and other lemple 

later in nm j t L to pr0flnce . tili ' necessary mosque enclosure. But when, a few years 

enclosure such □ struct iV heim* 111 **P a ^ lslve arched screen across the western or Mecca side of this 

definite Islamic order erected «« r ei jf* ire ^ wmr k may he regarded as the first example remaining of a 

stvmpfidoiis irrhiFectumi "■ •> 1 ' ^ndi&n soil Almost contemporary with this building arose one of the most 

couch'd by the Mohammedans, the Qulb MW, a monumental 
This was followed vi-n- 5<: ‘ U!tI,p 311 d of suds proportions that it took several years to complete, 

din-ki Ibumura the #pnrrrt ^ le * Z 30 ^ ™ns! ruction of a Mosque at Ajmir. known as the Arhai- 

aides of toffi'^ 2 lSl?h- Ptarned ?H t the system as the Mosque at Delhi, with interior 
cuted annfndmaM.. t, , .. s ^vhed facade also origins I]y devised. These three buildings form a group, exc- 

portent and during whrih wer^l^iH^h 1 to , 120 ^' tblli representinga decade of architectural effort of marked 
p 1 M0 aunT1 S wh,lh laid the foundations of Islamic building art in India. 

found in ^he^nex/chaide/'bi!t*h ^ ex ^ 5 J ltlon tiiese commanding examples of the builders' art will be 
significance was obvious] v finding?* e* ** P® 381 ^ *? s ‘ dte lhlta cultural and creative current of considerable 
the stimulus to enable them to t0 lhu l prodding the experience and knowledge, as well as 

character displayed tbrjLhput 511 ? a ^ ^ cctjvc manner. From a study of the general 

style they ar^doselv related£ b T ^sequent examples, it is evident that in their 
Asia during this time. Tlus'w^tS w extending over a great portion of Western 

Asia Minor, and which a tainedthe nhSl^ ^ 1 h * ^ JUq5 ' ,in L T pire W1,h centre ol its activities in 
borders of India at the™^ 7 i a ? ^ natJ ° n m 1 * b * ^ century, when its influence reached actually to the 
contact id £ when the Mo£lem3 at ThM were rising into power. In view nf this 

a short account of the development^od thlfSalfuns an i ^ih ^ VC T ?^ n | i5t5 *, a ' ttl<> Moslf:Tn capital and elsewhere, 

^ 01 tfte ial Pqs and thutr marked architectural aptitude may be useful. 

tractive urge, and adopting^thc^nam-'nPt heir kiidrr ^ ® t<5ppes oi c «ntalAsJa, moved by an ins- 
birds, towards the western horison.' In the f'Atm* J uq ’ ^K 1111 a massmovement resembling that of migratory 
which they wrested Syria from the Arabian Catinhato and devastation, during 

administration en route, they ultimatelv estahlidipH ikJ m ^. s<,i y ie , Ct ‘ )] ie ^gh culture of this leading Moslem 

.h,v r«mdrf. u jssa 
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Endowed with a flair for an artistic environment, and adopting Koma. the ancient city of Icomum ** 
their caoitaJ they speedily began to embellish the country they had selected as their homeland with an archi¬ 
tecture m a richly decorated stvle and of a mil-constructed order, as the palaces, mosques, colleges and imjn-n. - 
sSS bear re,Story. How these relatively uncivilized desert people in the course of so short a period Wflfabh 

mmmm 

T.th. tmm .■ talSi?Wi -d =- 4 ««»r"! 

and red sandstone >. i ' *- u Ll latter by adopting the Herodhui system of stone bonding, then Tna_soii- 

*»"SSSreSrt S Jw »d -up.*’ «»«} «**>“* 

were enabled to erect th_ solid wu S- ^ significant that these colonnades of massive piers 

aven ess in th e i n tgior h^b q£ the SaLjtM] p^t’-t^sarajs^ „, ,he GW* eethed^h t. etbieh they 

and imposing pointed arc tie- sac ^mcm| * of mnch of n 1( . architecture in western Asia, when the 

b ?wJ otlhe 'C«k”j ttatoutetieh E ensued during the .ytb century, brought to xi enrt en empire 
^ wteK retpecte. ntny be aid to hove culted* bribed *,One* end the Occdrnr. 

T- ». pnicttvte as the Mongol invasion, in the course of which countries were obli- 

activities the Snltanate was aspiring to the posdion of a leading cultural power. 

■ +u Q E i ni £l!d 1 >fe>Thi tHreserved in those monuments which Still remain 
Such is the story written m the i^/hfSd in the design and decoration of the Qutb 

of that early perwd of Islamic ardutertur in ^, (h charactcf an d construction of the bin Wings 

area, it is sufficiently pronounced to bo recognised as an actual lac , 

Be, art * <££££« 

prowling art of Persia, as it rSjSSbv iho shape and treatment of that indispensable element in 

***** of this fresh mn ^ “SSSt *1* pointed horse-shoe arch of the Stltahu 

budding cons true t ion the arch. ^ ^ when wider spaces were to be spanned. Some- 

proved to be. its narrow Jde-post Sj of the openings, was culled lor. and the 

thing providipr a more amplt lut ^ r ri Tiirlrtr ir iuxh a shap* bv this time almost universally used 

application of v hat is known as the foiir^entrcd or T ^J? r introduction of this feature into the 

in the buildic, of the Timurids, solved the problem. r ^ a " e ^^ f ^ s rimflital. Apparently the 

architecture nl northern lx dia w^s h^tant, a pSs. and in orS to mute their construction 

Indian masons were notaUogethcrcon'i.inc . ,c *j tem Q f bridging a space in the indigenous manner 

i-^raraMas^rs; ■asa-. - *» *— 
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well-illustrated in the buildings of the Tughlaqs (1:4th century), is however <1 negation of reasonably scientific 
construction, and soon after this short-lived digression, the true-four-centred arch, without the additional sap 
port, began to be generally used, as in the tombs and mosques of the Sayyids and Lodis (15th and ifith centuries). 
But it is instructive to note the uncertainty, when first employed, of the lines of its curves and mouldings, as 
may be seen, for instance, in the facade arches of the Hoth-ki-M&ijid, dating from the early years of the ifith 
century, and it was not until Sher Shah's inspired architect took the matter in hand, as shown in the Qifa-i- 
Kuhna Masjid (cir. 1545) that perfection was attained. 

Before this stage however was readied it will have become evident that the influence of the national art 
of Persia was intrinsically increasing in the style of buildings being erected in the Delhi region, due on. the one 
hand + to the marked strengthening of this adjacent power, and on the other to the corresponding weakening 
of the rule of the Delhi Sultanate. But, it may be asked, why should this current from the closely associated 
empire of Persia, where at the time a notable development of aJl the arts, particularly that of architecture, have 
tak^Mlonginstimiiktingthebiiildingart of India when this stimulus appeared to be so urgently required f 
The reasons for this time-lag are two in number, firstly differences in racial temperament, and secondly a diver¬ 
gence In tcchtonic ideals. As regards the former it has been remarked that the genius of the Persian crafts¬ 
man is of a special order, and lies in his ability for sustained effort in handling lTactile media, as proved by bis 
marvellous testiles and lustrous earthenware, while in the sphere of architecture he obtain* his effects 
by the facile manipulation of plastic materials, such as brick and glared tiles, so much so that his arts 
tend to aim at lavish and briUiart colour rather Ilian at structural form. Handicrafts of this kind made little 
appeal to the Indian master-mason, who in his building schemes had ail along been accustomed to treat architec¬ 
ture as what may be termed, a heavy' industry, its fabric being composed of blocks of solid rtone, won by hard 
labour in the quarry, and its enrichment wrought by die forceful application of the hammer and chisel It will 
be seen, therefore, that inspiration from a people possessing a similar applicability and following an analogous 
technical procedure—an instance of stone coiling to stone,—would find readier acceptance, so that in due course 
the richly moulded surfaces and accentuated plane* of the more substantial art of the Satjuqs took precedence 
over the brilliantly coloured but less solid production* of the Timnrids. 

But it was not long before those elements characteristic of Islamic architecture, the vault and the dome, 
as put into practice by the Persian builders, were accepted by ihe masons working in India, adapted however 
in their technical treatment to conform with the change brought about by the use of other mau rials and methods* 
As the control of the country passed into the bands of the Mugtuils, the * f Persianintwn IT of all cultural pursuits 
became more pronounced, although during the reign of the Emperor Akhar (1556*1605), under this forceful 
monarch's individualistic inspiration, for a time a return was made, in the field of the building arts, lo the more 
indigenous styles of India as may be seen within the Fort at Agra, and Lhc city of Fatehpur Sikri, but even 
in these immense imperial undertakings a Persian undercurrent runs throughout merged with regional modes 
readily distinguishable. Later, under the direct patronage of Shah Jahan (1627-58), whose sumptuous building 
schemes culminated ip the world-renowned Taj Mahal the structural production* of his time, show m their 
general appearance, that the glared brick double domes and recessed arcades of the Safevid period, enriching 
such dries as Ispahan and Tabriz, were to a certain extent, reproduced in tangible form, but without their brilliant 
surface colouring, in the sandstone masonry and white marble overlay of the Mughuls* 
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CHAPTER III 


THE DELHI OR IMPERIAL STYLE: ITS BEGINNINGS UNDER THE SLAVE KINGS 

[cir. A. D. 1200 to 124b) 


T HE Imperial style of Islamic architecture, as this flourished under lhe aegis of the ruling power at the Mos¬ 
lem capital of Delhi, was maintained for a period of over three and a half centuries. Beginning in the 
last years of the twelfth century, five Mohammedan dynasties, one after the other, held sway, with 
the city of Delhi as the focal point of their domination and each has left substantial evidences of its architectural 
proclivities. Of this development the Moslem capital contains numerous examples of a most instructive des¬ 
cription but m addition to these, owing to its active existence having persisted for a much longer period, thr 
citv of Delhi and its environs provides a continuous record of architectural evolution upto the present day. 
Moreover, if apart from its buildings, certain historical relics are included, the city, or group of cities, may claim 
to illustrate Indian architecture from the time of the Mimryans, who ruled long before the existing era, to the 
modem productions of Lutvens and Baker at New Delhi, a period considerably over two thousand year*. But 
the solitary records of ancient handiwork previous to the present millennium did nol originate in Delhi itself, 
thev were brought from distant parts, and erected in one or other of the eight cities as trophies by later rulers. 
Such are the shaft* of two of Atoka's monoliths of B. C. 250, one standing or the Ridge, and the other in the 
Kotik of Firoz Tughlak, and the famous Iron HLkr at the Qutb of the fifth century A-l)-. transported from 
a site near Mathura (Muttra). As pointed nut, however, they are exceptional, for the actual architectural re¬ 
mains at Delhi were all executed within the period of the second millennium. 


These examples of Indo-lskmic architecture at the capital of India illustrate every stage of the deve¬ 
lopment of the style, from the initial conversion of temple materials into mosques and tombs by the first gover¬ 
nors of the twelfth century, to the vast compositions of the Mughul emperors, and even the anti-clunaR of its 
dissolution as represented by the mausoleum of one of the rulers of Glide 111 the eighteenth century, lo the 
student of this important manifestation of the building art in India, Delhi provides material and opportune 
lies of on unusual nature. And the quality of the examples thus presented is of a singularly high standard, as 
the following accounts of these buildings may indicate, 


The earliest appearance of Islamic architecture in India, and referred la as the Imperial style, may be 
divided into five phases corresponding to the five Mohammedan dynasties which .prevailed m Hindustan from 
the twelfth to the sixteenth centuries. They are designated (1) Slave (A-U. 1191-1246); (2) Khalji (1290-1330); 
(3) Tughturi (1320-1413) : ( 4 ) Sayyid (1414-1444) I and ( 5 ) L^ (i 45 T*» 537 )- In some of these dynasties there 
were one or more rulers who had a marked passion for building, and whose personality not infrequently imprinted 
itself on the productions of their reign for therein stands the office of a king. H here, therefore, any monarc 1 
has definitely influenced the architectural mode of his time, the buildings with which he was concerned will be 
treated separately and described under his name. 

None of the building activities of these rulers affected more materially the character of the subsequent 
architecture than those of the firsl dynasty, known as the Slave Kings of Delhi. This name has been given to 
the earliest Moslem rule in India, as its members were not of royal blood, but belonged to a system of slavery 
which at the time was an accepted practice with the majority of Mohammedans of high rank. No stigma was 
attached to this form of servitude, as such slaves often possessed great individual character and intelligence, 
so that it was not unusual for them to attain to positions of trust and power. Such was one of Mohammed Ghun * 
slaves Qutb-ud-din Altaic, whom that eastern Persian prince appointed as governor of hts possessions in 
India In A.D. not and few men elevated in a like manner liavc better justified the responsibilities which 
this involved. Officiating first as governor, Qutb-ud-dh established the slave dynasty on the death of Moham¬ 
med of Gliuri in itofi, when, assuming independence his reign was followed by a successmn of nine other Slave 
Kings. Of this dvnastv-. Qutb-ud-din himself, and his son-m-Iaw bhams-ud-din Iltutraish (Altumish), who ruled 
from A.D. izn to 123b. were the most active patrons of the building art, and their productions were of the 
utmost significance in laying the foundations of the style. 


Qutb-ud-din lost no time in consolidating his power by proceeding to erect monumental bi tildings -ol 
stone on the site of the captured Hindu stronghold of Qal'a-i-Rai Pitlinura, which he converted into the Moslem 
capital of Delhi According to his chronicler "the conqueror entered the city, and its vicinity was (reed from 
idols and idol worship, and In the sanctuaries of the images of the gods, mosques were raised by the worshippers 
of one God.” 1 This epoch-making event, so badly Stated, may be amplified from other sources, as much the same 
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proved on? was adopted wherever the Muslim invaders established themselves. Maintaining the ancient tradi¬ 
tion oI the Arabs, who, on founding their “ttnto," or damp cities in the course of their conquest, first marked 
out the area of the mosque, with a central place of assembly for the people, Qutb-ud-dm put into practice a 
similar plan m the captured fortress* In the centre of the Hindu citadel was a large tempk. winch he ordered 
to be dismantled. Then, summoning to his presence the local workmen, he expounded to them the plan of the 
mosque, its extent and general character. Retaining intact the chabbnin r or plinth of the temple, this stone 
basement was enlarged to double its original sue in order to form a stylobate sufficiently spacious to accom- 
modate the mosque, which was designed to cover a rectangle ail feet long by *50 feet wide, the whole being 
enclosed by a wall and with cloisters around its four sides. To provide the considerable quantity of stonework 
such a scheme demanded, if is recorded that the materials of as many as twenty-seven temples within, the neigh¬ 
bourhood were utilised r so that the same community of artkans, who probably some time before had been em¬ 
ployed, in raising these strut lures, now found themselves compelled to supervise the demolition of their own 
handiwork and m undertake its re-erection ki another place* under entirely different conditions, and for a widely 
different purpose, 

ft will be realized that in such circumstances the first Hkioic building in India of dressed stone was a( 
ltd best mainly a patch work of older material beautiful in detail, as its arcaded aisles Were composed of pillars 
carved in the most perfect Hindu style, but as a whole a confused and somewhat incongruous improvisation, 
HnelH. this mosque consisted of a courtyard some 141 feet by 105 feet surrounded by pillared cloisters* three 
aisl^ deep, the short pillars from the temples being placed one above the other in order to securn the necessary 
t j " 1 ^ 3c west or Mecca side of the courtyard, (he arrangement of pillars was made more spacious and 

^ borated into a series of bays with shallow domed ceilings, to form the sanctuary* And in front of the centre 
n , . c 10 ? ' im \ UaT y ^ j 5 erec ted Thirt famous Iron Pillar, but deprived of its crowning figure of Garuda, this remark- 
V ^ j , in digenous craftsmanship having been tom from its original setting near Muttra, where it had 

already stood for over six hundred years, Then, as now, (lie interior structure of the Qutb mosque, although 

■j °f elegantly carved stonework had more the character of an archaeological miscelLiiiy than a con¬ 

sidered work of architecture. 


. v + r after its hasty improvisation the mosque remained in this condition, when some idea of 

k s 0 comings in tts appearance occurred to those in authority, and that its mappropriateness could be over- 
rome 3 _ ? mpootictiiBi of some important architectural element* more directly expressive of the mosque 
esjgn. Accordingly m iigq arrangements were made for an expansive arched facade in he projected across 
the entire front of the sanctuary on the west. 

l + , *hc aesthetic improvement produced by a structural frontage to the mosque, such an addition 

non tae sanction of ancient usage. For as early as the middle ot the seventh century the Caliph Othnum felt 
a sun need in connection with the Prophet Js Mosque at Medina^which at that time had only been in use for 

a. ew Here: Ilc caused a nr sqreen of brick to be built, separating the ^actuary from the court - 

yar * an.a through ihe openings of which the congregation could view the imam or leading priest conducting 
, * 11 *^ 1S mdnT1 ^ r first step was taken towards formulating the design of the screen of arches which 
^^P C o rjuiDther fronts the majority of the mosque structures east nf Mecca. It was therefore somc- 
Ur 3 01 i, kl f Guib-ud-diu had in mind when he ordered the erection of a range of arches to screen the 
i? 1 t 11 Delhi So spoils from existing temples could protide material for such a 

lh? .' ’ / J^hob ol which would require to be original work : nor was any model or drawing apparently avail- 
r , k ™ from the character of the building produced- Far it is clear from it* design and «ce- 

work lt ,^d no precise idea of what was required, they were Indian masons trying to 

31 * t . ^ f Wjr ^l specifications of their overlords, or of a Moslem “clerk of the works. 1 ' It speaks 

uch nritnnMb^ 4 ^ eD3tLs °l ™ s * ^ t ^ ial tmder such conditions they were able to create a work of art of 

suen originality, grace, and power* (Plate III. Fig. L) 

its widtfcfmft2 s A a great wall of masonry over 50 feet in height at the centre, 

archway measuring T ^ ® t |" ckl ^? ss of fe jt* Tt Pfenscd by five openings, consisting of a large central 
feet in "hjric-hr ik ^ *u a ^P^tn of 22 feci, while on each side were iwo lesser archways, each 25 

5S -.*£?».? »"*« *° «“ * «< «W«y ta«toi . «*. of four m>n* «*.» 

as a whole the screen J T l T •“howew little attempt at articulation of the mosque composition 

Hinfa or lowpEd ^ependeni: object in itself, having but slight organic connect ion with the 

cal tnironsc *;Fw i™ ®* f l ct . 113r y at «s rear, and the clerestory was singularly in applicable as it served no praett- 

£OT 5 ?ift 2 £ 5 * % „ fc, ™a*w d*. As » ra .tte, P Sf fsc, it p,ovtd» .n 

mcommon aiuumstance in awhitcctural evolution, when a traditional element appears in a 

I . ;V«fn£i. VoL |1, p, i+ 9. 
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scheme the reaJ significance of which has been either forgotten or not understood. In this instance it is obvious 
that die screen was an attempt to reproduce the facade of I he mosque design as it had been developed in Persia h 
but without adequate knowledge of its structural meaning, or its relation to the rest of the building. Yet put¬ 
ting on one side certain inconsistencies [n principle, this screen of red sandstone is by itself a noble conception, 
its fine pointed arches with their ogee curves producing that effect of lightness necessary in such a massive volume* 
Then there is the rich pattern of carving with which its entire surface is covered, some of the designs being the 
loveliest of their kind. Ingenuously graceful is a border of spiral form, having a floral device within each coil 
of its convolutions, emphatically a Hindu conception, and contrasting with it are upright lines of decorative 
inscriptions* just as emphatically Islamic. Of the latter the contemporary historian naively writes, " and upon 
the surfaces of the stones were engraved verses of the Koran in such a manner as could not be done in wax; as¬ 
cending so high that you would think the Koran was going up to heaven, and again descending in another line 
so low that you would think it was coming down from heaven/' 1 (Plate VII, Fig. 2.) 

That this facade was. of indigenous workmanship is obvious from its method of construction, a fact pani- 
rularly noticeable by the manner in which the arches have been formed. Had there been an Islamic master- 
builder present, it is highly improbable that he would have sanctioned these arches being put together on such J^ 
a principle. For some centuries before this date, masons in all countries under Moslem rule had employed the j 
true arch, inherited from the Romans, with its radiating voussnirs, but here the rudimentary system of cor- * 
telling out the areh was used. Moreover, Hie shape of these arches shows their ancient Indian lineage, as it can 
be traced back to the curved cave of laminated planking over a village hut, reproduced in the rock-cut facades 
of the Barabar hills in Bihar of the second century B.C., and then through the sun-window of the Buddhist char 
I yu-ball. but never a true arch, and always with an ogee curve* In its decorative capacity it appears as an 
arched recess on the Dhamek Stupa at Samath of the sixth century A-D-, niches sunk at intervals for the recep¬ 
tion of steel-shaped slabs containing sculptured images, the notch at the apex being cut in order to accommodate 
a staple, or wedge to hold the slab in position. Converted by enlargement into a curve, this notched apex is 
expanded into an ogee, hr 5 shaped line in the screen arches of the Delhi mosque, but im later Indo-Islamic budd¬ 
ings the curve again reverts to a mere notch, as may be seen at the crown of the pointed arches in the Gujarat 
and other provincial mosque facades. This notch or peak in the pointed arch of Indo-Islamic buildings, wherever 
found, although insignificant in itself, may be regarded as the sign-manual of a distant indo-Buddhist origin 
(Plate III, Fig. 1 and Plate IV, Figs. 3, 4, and 8.) 

In addition lo its artistic and architectural character, this mosque facade at Delhi stands forth as a re¬ 
markable historical document, recalling by its range of arches the experiences of several of the world's great 
civilizations which rose and fell during the previous millennium. Its development can be readily traced. In 
its Indian form it was derived from the arcaded fronts of the brick-built mosques of the Persians, but these build 
ere of the Caliphate had themselves drawn their inspiration from such Arabian structures as those at l/kaider 
and Samarra of the eighth and ninth centuries A-D, t now crumbling into dust on the eastern borders of the 
Syrian desert. In their turn tha Arabs borrowed the arched motif from the vaulted palace at Ctesiphon, the 
pride of the Sasankn kings of the third century, who again had acquired it from the palace of the Parthian s 
itt Hatra built mar Mosul in the second century A.D. From Roman Syria it is but a step to the triumphal 
arches of Septimus Severus and of Constantine, under whose triple openings the Roman legions tramped. Throu¬ 
ghout the architectural schemes of all these historical movements, over centuries of time and across two con- 
linen Is, this system of arches persisted, much in the form it appears at Delhi, of one great central opening, with 
leaser ones on either side. 

The Hindu fortress of QaTa-i-Rai Pithaura, although recorded as the first of the seven historical cities 
of Delhi when captured and occupied by Quti>ud-din Aibak. was by no means the important strategic and 
political centre that it afterwards became. To this first M ohammedan governor musl be given the credit for 
realizing ihe maxim that 1 ‘ he who holds Delhi holds India/’ and he it was who began to elevate it into the key 
position of the country. He had already designated his mosque the Quwwat-fslam, or " Might of Islam/' indi¬ 
cating that he was fully conscious of the spiritual force it signified, but something even more spectacular seemed 
to be required as a concrete symbol of this ruler's abounding sense of exaltation at his growing power and of the 
omnipotence of the Faith that inspired it. Accordingly in the last year of the twelfth century; Qlith-ud-din 
laid the foundations of a stnicture, which, when completed, became one of the most remarkable architectural 
monuments ever produced. This was an immense and lofty tower, the Qutb Minar, originally some 23S feet 
in height, its primarv object being that of proclaiming to the whole world the prestige and authority of Islam 1 
(Plate V-J Its royaf builder had no doubts as to the great ideal such a monument embodied, for the word Qutb 1 
by which it was Imnwn, signifies a pole* an axis, and thus the pivot of Justice. Sovereignty, and of the Faith. 1 
And that this was so is shown by the inscriptions carved so beautifully and boldly on its surface, which plainly 

Dl Hasan Nmmi (History flf tudii by EUint, VoL II). 
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iE 5 to “? " thc shadow 04 God over the East 4 nd over the West." AJthou 

terR * tr ™l meridian nf the religion it represented, it certainly mt 
rated like a triumphal standard one of the eastern limits of Islamic influence it is noteworthy that at bract 
adiy the same time an equally ambitious Moslem ruler Yus if I was raising at SdvilkinSp2. a££?S. 
rower, even higher than the Qtitb, the Ciralda, defining the extreme western limit of the creed with the entlr 
extent of the Mohammedan world between the two. 

tKirticuLiH‘“m S *S iar ^ er ^ tions wefL ‘ Common features in blamie architect* 
iicinilv > lilu toS iff™ ™5lt Plkr ' bk v mi f lflrs< ° (t *" ™“d as isolated structure,, are found in th 

ssassssas 

i“ n l ’ l,e ^rf* “ss” taiL“ »«™* 

prayer, In this it followed in Ji ml i k* C j J? . ¥f d fmra its balconies the muezzin made his call to 

closure and to the left nMJip m .in o nt f * r * biai1 tradition Situated as it was outside the original mosque en- 

£"'*• t 1 W* «">» posllion u ,1 k minlrs m *J! „l ih, 

ln fc*q. h» n«Tojunbcun,.. a» 

is not an external structure but stand* wiihl th although in the case of the last named the ininar 

dSS, l£SSf2ff S h * CQUrty:mJ ’ M *“* "WW* pi™ developed. a more symmetrical 

aSMiSSStfa SSSB sr f “™ but a “ achK3 s “ d fcnMd of ^ 

.1 projeifinifba^^ ^Thc lhrw oMfuir atwieil dimmish mg ;ls they ascended, with 

or JinDermost srnrev ivt f ? '■ 7 Y* rc ^ stones liavi^ remained Ufiinuf.hed, but the fourth, 

entire structure Renovaiion^at later da^l k k " lost * lTtl window openings ami a domical roof crowning thu 
ment. but tione the fc» ilcJSmf fiS ^ produced an additional upper storey, not to its iinptove- 
ia circular, the hasp being aft fref in ?? T, . sm * lts a PP e ® raace antJ proportions. In plan the tower 

four stages if a StSSS^Si glS to *™ dtb of the .summit, E ,h ^ ' 

Tumitled Antes the semntil has i ' l>t wed^-Hhujwrt flanges ultern;dmt' 

o»- Es&*a®ia^aKrtaf -»* »■* m> * w ..' 

Bnilmg will, a pUtform on Uic n™nno« sWm l'1'n. ' * a ' alrwa >' !P!£$ SS* up to each balcony, 

merit are the balconies and the JnptFi-ri’ i " '* i t 1 f S . artl9tlc JS P , ’ l ’ t , bi- moat elegant features of the monu 
i hese balconies "took tlie Ibmf nf 1, i !(>r their support/ When first built, the balustrade amuinL 

the pattern still sunives as an omam^fti b;it ^ firaetl . r * °J me rlons^aJ)ed kjHtJura#, a fragmeiif of wliidi rimwtog 
mav be realized when it is seen tn ove l‘. t:tie do °nvay. The ancient ancestry of this distinctive motif 

(B£. 732-70™ Even morToiirin tM s *he adutertweof the Assjnms on the Palice of Sargon, Khorsabad 
these proiections are suDDorteri ik ■ ^ sfalaclite bracketing underneath the balconies by which 

a “?"“!*! “ «>•'H..I U» itnetn. St Jaciiir VgdtiK 
Here It is. repr^senttci bv mpme ^ ^ raJ^T^mic stylc$ p is rare m lndia F and when found is ol a special kind 

ivn attempt tn reproduc/rhe tn^ ... arctie3 - 01 stOal^aJcoyes. with brackets in betw^an, 

]fi the mdigenous P designs ofi(he temnl?“ l owS^TnfiuaiSa Uy* the mispe'd Tmcejy 
alcoves ,« patterned wfth Vnetwork S??" ^ tD ohlain ^ stalactite Hcmblanr c the fittfc 

not from models hut fm™ a He ; ke h nc^-.ombing, the entire treatment suBeesting that it was prepared 
Iskmic rcature^mre^cS t0 f thC Workm f n b - v wk of mouth, a.-? were not a few of the 

impressive conception, the vivid^jlour cd h s' n-^T ^ ol V™ Minar as a whole h * most 

omky of inscription al bands, the contrast bei™«? < U*' ^ ChaJ]gm 5 ^ure of i ts Jut cd stories witlt their 
■shimmer of the shadows under the bSni^ ^ Th * rl pin in masonry and rich carving, the 

tapering cylindrical appearance was mmo^Kr?^ ^ to P :oduce an ®® dT marked vitality. Then the 
illusion of increased height. But SllSSjSJSS^ 111 j" 1 " *2 ® 1V(! the wh<jle ™ upward impulse and the 
Hs very shape decreasing as it 'ri^ f pr0dOunc .^ ( 3 ,ialjl T “ that of stability, absolute and irninmublc, 

man s holiest endeavour tn make his hSthwnrT^hndSs,' 15 ^ ^ pyram ’ d ' ^lustrating, v, was iniciidfld, 

the subsidiary strc^holTof^Ahnirin 1° O^^-ud-dm, in this instance not at Delhi, but at 

courae was adopted a s at the capita] dtv a (f W i<s ^patian by the Muslims, the same 

mg them in the fo rm of a mo P ^ ° f d ™ n . tbn S a ^ number of the neighbourmg temples and re-crect- 

osque. On a terrace levelled out of the sandstone hill-side, probably the rite of an 
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mosque conLcd ni merely an open cotommdi co^nTtat J^d 
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styk. In point of time an interval of possibly a quarter of a SSL £ *TH 

SJ^SS^Ht-SaSriwaKjES^^r 

B^^gBSSssSSsSi 
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„„ „ Shan&ud-din's principal architectural activities were at the imperial capital, for exactly thirtv 

y£'±Z bt so ™® what consl rut I ion of the first mosque at Old Delhi, he proceeded to eoLiree^the uro 

£d erec,ed ^ h ' 5 predecessor Debarred by the strict tenets of his creed from dfiwnfahh.., 

mitl rebuilding this mosque, ho had to content himself with retaining the original structure but envcJoDintr h 
Jf‘ ( ? ^"““““tyanj. and by extending the screen of arches on either side, in a word. doubfiJ 

c^ni^M a pt J Fl ?™ 5 . uch evidence alone it seems fairly clear that the Islamic population ol the imoerial 

sSSlhoSc C in n ril'rmni '^Tm SS* ^relatively short period. Except fmL s«e themis nothing 
T* laiij notable in the remains of ntumish s great extension, as the cloisters are merely a ulainer n^lirTTf 

the ES ^SSS^oSS^S, & ^ “®55S TV ° f “**5 l ° a V2feS*t 

Drinririi r trcat ™ ent oI these arches 13 ^formative. In construction they are still built on the indkoirrai 

KS, OV T? hD * C0Uf5fiS - but there “ 1 <*“8* “ ^*J*. th» ogw cwvo giving place to nSSfETS 
r<ff i - !? 3 re wbat 1S known 85 equilateral arches, and not very dissimilar from the pointed arch of the 

less c omell^™ “P" 8 comtolsonal orders those at Ajrair, with which ft was more or 

D-Uu 14 i Standin f 3* l W do in juxtaposition, a comparison between these two arcaded screens ar 

* . - niple matter, and although m their dates they are separated by a tfeneratinn the Atttmrwm** u 

SS=M«ae£=?as^£rtt S&3®?%SSSB3S3B3S 

M ‘ *• ind - - -™ ^ ^»«■«« 
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INDIAN ARCHITECTUHE 


There now appears in the architecture of India a type of building, in form and intention hitherto un¬ 
known. as it is the first example of a monumental tomb, erected by Shama-ud-diii over the remains of his son 
Nasm-mi-din Mohammed, in A.D. 1231. (Plate VII Fig. t) Built in the manner of a walled enclosure, and 
in rather an isolated position some ihree miles from Delhi, it seems not unlikely this building was regarded as 
a shrine to which the members of the family could repair for devotions on certain occasions. Such a custom 
lias been associated with royal tombs of several countries, as early as from the time of the ancient Egyptians, 
The Sultan Ghari, of "Sultan of the Cave lr as the tomb is locally called, is so named because the cenotaph is 
in an underground chamber, and the entire scheme is designed in such a manner that it would provide a suit¬ 
able retreat for minor ceremonials. Privacy on these occasions was assured, as the enclosure was contained 
within a substantial masonry arcade, the whole being raised 011 a high plinth with a massive portal on the eastern 
side. This exterior which is built 0f grey granite with circular bastions projecting from each angle of the 
square, has such a grim and martial appearance tliat one of its more remote purposes may have been to serve 
as some kind of advanced outwork to the main fortress of the capital. But immediately the gateway is passed 
this impression ceases, as the design of the interior is one of refineinent and peace. Within the walled enclosure 
is a square courtyard of sixty-six feet side, in the centre of which is an octagonal platform, forming the rouf 
o£ the tomb chamber below. So incomplete a central feature can only be explained by the fact that this plat- 
form was designed to support a superstructure, probably a pillared paviUion with a pyramidal roof, the whole 
of which has disappeared. That the arrangements of the courtyard were of a singularly attractive and artistic 
character, is shown by certain architectural structures of while marble built against the grey granite wails. 
These consist of two pillared arcades on the east and west sides, that on the latter being the more important 
as it resolves itself into a small, but very complete mosque sanctuary. This miniature place for prayer has a 
central domed nave containing a mihrab formed of an elegant foliated arch, with aisles on either side, the whole 
fronted by a colonnade of marble pillars. With the exception of the mihrab, which is original and Islamic, 
the sanctuary* including the domed ceiling, is clearly of Hindu extraction, an exquisite grouping of well-propor¬ 
tioned fluted pillars haying bracket capitals* It is true the entablature may be a little too heavy lor it$ sup¬ 
porting columns, and the pyramidal roof above is of somewhat elementary outlines, but there is ample evidence 
tliat, when the interior of this court yard was complete, with its octagonal pavilion on marble pillars forming the 
central effect, it was a remarkably graceful architectural composition. 


In view of the rarity ot these early examples of Indodslamie architecture, and Lhe contribution each makes 
to the development of the style, every building erected during the supremacy of ihe Slave Kings possesses 
interest and value Of the lesser known productions is a group of three structures at Budaun, an ancient town 
some one hmidred and fifty miles south-east of Delhi* its relation to IhE- imperial capital being nut unlike 
chat of Ajmir, a subsidiasy centre of administration. The tliree buildings are the Haitzri-SliamsL the Shamsi- 
Jdgah. and the Jami Masjid, and from their names it is clear that they owe their construction to the Slave King 
Shams-ud-diti Ihutmish. It is the mosque that is architecturally important, as it b one of the largest and 
most substantially built examples of its kind, the width, across the front measuring as much as 2SS feet. 
Owing to repeated restorations at different intervals it b now an illustration of a combination of several archi¬ 
tectural styles but there is stiU some of the original fabric remaining as when it was built in 1223. A century 
later it was extensively reconstructed by Mohammed Tughlak,. and again, owing to damage by fire, parts were 
rebuilt during the reign of Akbar about 1375, It is regrettable that in the last rest ora Lion made comparatively 
recently, the eastern gateway with its archway, which was of the same type as those in the screen of the Qiitb 
mosque wais dismantled. In the arcaded cloisters around the quadrangle, as well as in the tapering turrets 
engaged on the nuclide quoins one can distinguish the renovations by Mohammed Tughlak ; from their style 
also it is clear that the domes over the sanctuary were those replaced at the order of the Miighid emperor Akbar. 


Another building of much the same date but more distant and to the south-west of Delhi, is a lofty gate¬ 
way m the old town of Xagaiir, Jodhpur State. This Atarkm-ka-Danoza is decorated with sculptured pat- 
rems corresponding to those on the facade screen of the Arhai-din-ka Jhompra at Ajmir. and were probably 
Ene flan oi work of the same group 0 f art bans who produced the latter mosque as it b in that region , its dau 
ere ore may be about A D, 1230. As in the case of the mosque at Btidaun it lias been restored, once in the 
ot Mohammed Tughlak (1325-51) and again some additions were made in the sixteenth century. Bayana 
in hmaratpurMate, a one-time famous city, where there is a temple, the Lkhn Mandh. also lias an arc hi tec- 



ed again into a temple. 


l. Cunningham's Atckatoiggini! .Smiw* 1875-76, Vo I XI. Ptat? Til. 
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Originally standing within an artificial lake, a detached structure but connected with the dia- 

5f: 

s, «2te3 Z£ txSSZ 

art so designed that they could be readily put into a state of defence. It is possible t lies® were pradUcd hi such a 

0f state of the country, but none of them can compare in this 

t 1 eotii.eption of Ghiyas-ud-dm's last resting place at Ttighlaqabad. Not oniv is the 

fuJ doorwau ? keavy suit of protecting armour but its entrance, although faced with a grace* 

i4 ' „ . J -^ 1S s L unningly tout rived && to constitute a death-trap to those attempting to force it Then witldii 

-*■*“•« vault. Jqavhip apparratlv ^LiShTSSi £ 

; , L 1: nxil introduced a_s strong rnoms for the saic keeping of hoarded weahh Thu-, PV n!ji'h^ 

* "*“«* b/Bat Utah in describing Tug hkq’s capital -there he laid 5K f£SK3* 

• on* rue ted there a cistern and had molten gold poured into it so that it became one solid mass," 

♦ „i * be exterior plan of this fortress-tomb is in the form of an irregular pentagon with a snreadine bastion 
i t v 1 an ® 1 [s S™ 8 test length being less than three hundred feet, an unusual shape evidently conditioned 
° f the S " 1 “ ^y rishfid" on Which it was built, (Plate XII. Fig. *4 The courtyard within 
is of the same unsjTnmetncal outline, with the tomb-budding placed diagonally at its widest'™* 

k of red ST" 17 “ t ? rder 10 bring * i! ". t0 ’£F ect oriei ’ ta,ion wdh Mecca. The fabric of thi? toiiib-building 
of red sandstone with certain portions, including the dome, of white marble, but the most strikm ’ mn of in! 

« »»■ *WJ~»l **.of tlK watt,, as ,ha Se „faulted a. an J5' rf«SSSl|,5aL^ 

28J*K“ ‘ i . ma “" t -' r ^converging B ^ s ol a PJTamid. Its square base is sixty-one feet side and theSri'J 
atan^tJwi i^h tUre ’ ’>? fuidstone fimal is over eighty feet. In the centre of each side is recessed 

t rC ^ Way '- 11 ' Ca 0t whjc £ doorways, while the fourth, or western side is dosed to accom- 

Se AlL Da^-i^h if 3 7 tm ?h PaJt * uf l he fixtcnor desi ^ are reminiscent of that outstanding structure i 
tht Alai Darviia produced in the previous decade, but with certain marked differences. There is ihe same' 

*7 tfie [PKitmeiu of the pointed arches, each having its spear-head "fringe" although in the case of the 

^ in . t0 T 01 a , mu ^ T,ldor '‘ nnlV ^ *”*• there is a slight ogee 
exmSienf b«^?* S* ‘ he / h,ef chflference fas in the actual conception of these archways, in which a notable 
\im b? thl SZid? time, namely, the imposition of a lintel across the base of the arch, thus combin- . 
!!l g .k *^17*nicugn of this opening the two principles of support, the axch and the beam From the fact 

i&SSr^f t ie tn lhf ‘- huiJdin S * rt at tins lime much might be inferred, such as (lie uncon- 

insistence on the part of die indigenous workmen in maintaining their traditional methods \ romnro 

SS^^rfSlSiiS'. 2T S * f “-'™ ? f . ** ■»*«. **» and 

mnthVS conventions of both communities, as illustrated in die archways of this tomb. Whatever the 
S is ° V ntumhms although occasionally found in the architecture of other coun- 

^ e yip3'- j y*d im this manner the beam loses its structural significance, and 

so becomes merely ornamental, ^ el in the capable hands of the Indian builders it developed into a remarkably 
artistic achievement, and with the addition of a bracket under the ends of the beam. cont£«d to tSSffi 
subsequent styles with increased effect. 10 M ln me 

3r , , The if l£erior of this tomb is a single chamber thirty feet square, light being admitted through the three , 

dbSlff SEfteVi Ab ° Ve ' l , d ^ cdcUllni f is supported on four squinth arches ki much the same manner as * 
, h ± oi li J L A J ai Parwara, but with the angles between the octagon and the sixteen sided figure over it filled bv 
of , .P , r°f Cc ^ n ? <d stone acting as brackets. The dome itself denotes an interesting stage in the evolution 
do? important feature m the building art of Ihe country, both with regard to its shape as well as its constnir- 
Vp":,, \! t * * 5?*^ doII1 ! , tha * “ ta ^y IC has 110 empty space between its inner and outer surfaces, and in . 
qk ‘ ^’ mtRfi or Tarlar the type afterwards to become characteristic of the Indrelslamii i 

hrit»«5 , lhe P ^,° construetjou was by means of headers and stretchers of marble art ached to a 
^ 0re - towelled in wnh metal cramps, the headers bring inserted into the core for nearly a ‘ 
live feS w ' ^ nS ^l n cr f ° verk ?- r \ of , temporary centering. This dome has a span of some fifty* 
!V. downed by a fim.-il resembling Lht kolasa and ttmla (vase and "melon" motif) of a Hindu temnll / 

we^k prorc5i^th?cS f fl^’^ Siy “^' yet . lts contains ^verai ineffective passages, such as the . 

ni r ?■ m T - centraJ ^ys framing the archways, and the timid extension of these above the naraoet 
with disproportionately small merlons. Then the rectangular marble panels tend to be mean and featureless 
and not m keeping w^th the bold, robust character of the main composition. But even with these shortcomings'’» 

L B iS"S? t0 h0jd ° f the indomitabfe 5pWt a,ld ^ indepenS^of 
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INDIAN ARCHlTEClTRE 


j *' ' One important fact in the design of tlik mausoleum* however, remains unexplained, the one that gives 
it its chief architectural character* namely the pronounced slope of its walls. Yet the source of such an unusual 
and unexpected development is not difficult to trace. At the same time that Ghiyas-ud-din was building his 
> own tomb at Tughlaqabad, he was also causing to be erected, as an act of personal devotion, a magnificent mau¬ 
soleum at Multan over the remains of a renowned saint Shah Rukn-i-Aiam. (Plate XXII, Fig. i) This city 
already contained several tombs in an architectural inode not unassociated with a Pcrso-Arabian tradition, 
all of them on account of the scarcity of stone in the plans of the Punjab being constructed of brick* Owing 
largely to the requirements of this type of building material, sloping walls and other inclined features dominate 
their design, aud it scums not unlikely that the decisive hatter in Tughlaq’s tomb may have been suggested 
by the brick architecture of Multan and other towns in the Punjab. As this tomb signifies the beginning of a 
phase in the imperial style in which a sloping cflect appears and persists lor a considerable period, its importance 
as a landmark will be realized. 


\ . , Ghiysfrud-din s son and successor* Mohammed TughJaq (1325-51) belongs the credit of having built 
the fourth city of Delhi, but it cannot be said that his patronage had much influence on the imperial style as a 
whole His contribution to the capitals of this area consisted in enclosing the space between the first and second 
f. „ ws *! ls i of prodigious thickness, the part thus joined up being named Jahaiipannah. or 

l the \Vnrld s Refuge. \ tr y little of this great wails remains, but certain buildings within have been preserved 
, ,» m f, taacc “ ornamental slake, comprising a double-storied bridge of seven spans, hence its name "Sath 

1 Pr - w '*^ supplementary archways and a tower at each end. the whole intended to regulate the supply of water 

W, tlw cia ‘ 0ll , e l * ie ^ cat J ires n f the new city. Another structure bearing traces of architec- 

totura! treatment ts thRijai Maruld, presumably part of a "Palace of a Thousand Odums.” among the remains 
of which art certain ijorse-shue pointed arches, imperfect reproductions of the "keel" type of the Khali is* A 
tomh in its vicinity, sbunre m plan and with a shallow dome, its drum perforated with openings, shows ip its 
proportions and form SeneraUy, that the art of good budding was being consistently maintained* 

. ^ ako. although most probably built rather later, is a type of structure, not at ail common in the 

1 ^ lliy secular or dii lecture of India is mainly represented by fortresses and palaces 

of the riders, but m this instance there has been preserved on example of the habitation of a less exalted per- 
I SW £&£"!& T e5,deilc J e D( J» nobleman of the fifteenth century. Locally known as the fiam KlmmbTnv 
1 J weiv f * is considerably damaged, but a restoration of it is shown in Plate XIIi. TEFre vriFfir-ien 

tl!e enclosed courtyard, with the we t and bathing facilities in the centre, and round are quartern for servants 
.md tin. stables. An inner staircase leads from this ground-floor to the large flat roof, guarded by a parapet wall, 
so Unit this could be used as a terrace for promenades or similar purpose* in the hot weather. Connected with 
this courtyard is a pillartvl compartment, after which the building is now named, and which was probably the 
o( t the , liouse containing a fine coffered cciiing. Outside is the garden with a well and a ckau- 
*"*■’ or siltmg-out place while the whole is contained within a high and substantial protective wail* The 
most prominent feature of the composition is a square tower in three stories, convenient^ placed so that it is 
accessible from ail the ground-floor quarters. Here no doubt the head members of the family pansetH heir time 
m rooms open to the air, and from which views of the country all round could be obtained.' The storing 
of this tower, and the pyramidal roofs are all expressive of the existing architectural mode while the entire 
conception enclosed as it is, both for defensive reasons and for privacy, is characteristic of the life of the time. 


I 


ii 'V ^ “W flf Mohammed Tughlaq, it was his capricious policy to remove the capital from Delhi to 

the distant city of Danktabad, tn the Deccan, six hundred miles awav. Apart fmra rfm Svilmmi 7 for«ri 
migration caused. for the transportation of the entire population entailed universal £££?££I 

ZS & &£<£«££? T ^* «- WA iKST 

bumble servant, was a desire tn erert nublir hmtrlitir+-i * T t- 1 ® - wlL J Cfl ^ wt stowed on mo# Hii 

,ie -* -e~»* *» « he ooober rt k. P „oin, builZg pr.^<3'SS 

«• Fdukai-r-Fim Shah fElliot, Vot. III. p. 3 Si). 
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fHF. DELHI OR IMPERIAL STYLE ’ ITS BEGINNINGS UN PER THE SLAVE KINGS 1 5 

It is fitting that the culmination of the building art during the reign of this Slave king should be his man so¬ 
ld- m. erected some time before 1235 (Plate \ 1 H). Situated outside the north-west angle of his mosque extension 
at Old Delhi, it is a square, compact structure aF forty-two feet side with an entrance doorway on each 0/ its 
three sides, the western side being dosed to accommodate a series of three mihrabs on its inner face. Except 
for certain 'finely inscribed patterns and borders concentrated around the pointed arches framing the doorways, 
the exterior is relatively plain, a condition not improbably due to most of the outside being left unfinished. As 
a contrast however, the interior, a cubical hall of thirty feet side is so elaborately sculptured that it rivals some 
of thf- Hindu temples in rich decoration especially as its sandstone walls are relieved with insertions of white 
marble Extracts from the Koran in Kufri. Tugra, and Nashtalik characters are the principal motifs, a j though 
geometrical and conventional diapers arc interspersed, hut as a scheme of inscriptional rnural decoration thi^ 
interior is an exceptionally fine example. 

Not a little of the interest in this building lies bi the principles employed in the construction of its roof, 
which, although most of it has fallen was probably some form of shallow dome. Curved fragments lying in 
the vicinity, imply that it was of the indigenous type, composed of concentric rings of masonry, but owing to 
the excessive span it was unable tu carry its own weight, so that il collapsed. In the upper corners of the in* 
tcrior, however, there are the remains of the method by which the circular rim ol tin* dome was supported al 
the place where it crossed the angle of the square hall that it roofed. Here is the earliest, if not the first attempt 
in India to solve the problem, inherent in the majority of domed buildings, of devising a consistent and organic 
mi inn between ihe rectangular shape of the compartment below on the one hand, and the circular base of the 
dome above on the other. This problem is known technically as the " phase of transition", and several systems 
have been invented by which it could be solved, and the difficulty it embodied, both artistically and scienti¬ 
fically overcome. During the course of the development of the dome in India it will^ be shown that various 
methods at different times were adopted, but the particular form employed in lliutmish’s tomb was that known 
as a " squiii ch". (Plate X), 

‘T’he squinch system consists of projecting a small arch, or similar contrivance across the upper part of 
the an gb- of ihe square hall, thus converting its square shape into an octagon, which again if necessary, may be 
transformed in the same man ner into a sixteen sided figure, a convenient base on which the lower circular rim 
of the dome may rest without leaving any portions unsupported. In this instance the squiuch takes the form 
of a small vault , or half dome, with an arch on ils outer and diagonal face. Such a method was not uncommon 
in the early Islamic buildings of several countries, apparently derived from Sasanian brick buildings of the fourth 
century, but the process here represented is a typically Indianizcd version. For it contains neither a true vault 
nor a true arch it is all planned on the traditional procedure of overlapping courses, wliieh although technically 
unscientific, provides an example of a singularly effective and artistic solution. 

•-""With the tomb of Iltutmish (he story of Indo-Islamk arcMlecture under the Slave dynasty doses, and 
for a period ol some sixty years, with one exception, no structures of any importance appear to have been pro¬ 
duced. The exception emerges during the rule of the " House of Balbari , a short and supplementary dynasty 
that was in power at Delhi from A.D. lafib to t 2 %J. and the building concerned is the tomb of Balban himself 
the founder of this brief regime. Dating from about 12S0 it is now a ruined and unattractive edifice on the 
south-east of the Qal-’a-i-Rui Pit barn a bill on account of its construction is a notable landmark in the evolution 
of the style. For in this building for the first rime in India we meet with the- true arch produced by means of 
radiating voussoirs, a fact ol more than ordinary significance. *dn spite of the coarse nature of the masonry, 
which is a rubble foundation covered with cement, this tomb, consisting of a square domed chamber thirty- 
eight feet across lias an archway on each of its sides, each arch put together and bonded on the scientific: system 
originally formulated by the Raman engineers, Such an innovation was a char intellectual gam, and it is there¬ 
fore not what this building h that is important, but what it signifies. In its narrow aspect it meant a definite 
advance in structural practice, but broadly it indicated something much more. It marked a positive step for¬ 
ward in socio-political evolution under the Islamic regime. No longer was the movement towards India con¬ 
fined to military adventurers desirous of exploiting the country to their own personal advantage, for Delhi was 
by this time booming a city of repute, of wealth and influence, a centre of attraction to men of distinction, 
trill Lure, e m d iea.ni injr, poised of wide scholarship, pr^ct fcftl knowledge, and, t echu icai skill. Amwg t em 
tffire master craftsmen and other trained artificers prepared to introduce tfrt procedure and usage ot other Lands, 
The arches in RaJbans' tomb—although, appearing in such an unobtnisive manner, are proofs of this trend. 
And, as will be now shown, they prefigure me beginning of a short but brilliant phase of ibe building art, am- 
eient from Anything that preceded it and having notable implications. 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE DELHI OR IMPERIAL STYLE 
THE BUILDINGS QF THE KHALJI DYNASTY (1290-1320) 

death of Shams-ml-din lltutmisli of the Slave Dynasty in 1234 exceot durine the chnri mte 
.f the House of Haitian with th, indicant appearance o[X isuourch^'o bXpoK'SX^ 
were undertaken until the rise ol the Khaljis in the last years of the thirteenth ccntuTv “w nS tW 
quartos of a century, therefore at this formative stage of the building art iti India, little progress wa/'made 
Then there arose to power tins dynasty of Alghanized Turks from tile villaa* of Khalil' rk. ,r,i P 1 . *■ 

the third of the line. Afn-ud-d^hulji, «£ 53 & t bSC !f iSSS'iJWjSbSjBLSt’fC 
field of architect lift' took place. ^Thb rulers most important building } 3 ^£b£ 3TSS?S1S 
art immense congregatumaj mosque at the Qulb. which was to induce within its perimeter tb™ !£ 
already erected by hi* predecessors, the whole being concentrically disposed, but with the largest endosurefex 
tending towards the northern end. Within this spacious northern aria he propnS to mw‘ 

its proportions double those of the one set up by tfc Slave Kings a cSS^BSTltmSThav*tSfiE 

1<fSS obscured by self-exaltation limn its royal promoter, that such a grandiose cottceoLksi 
could not possibly be accomplished in one generation, and at a mkitjvdy early stage of its consfmctTonldfd P eath 
in I3iyput an end to further urogresy As t lie foundations and main walls ofthJ mo 2 ue^SdiSm^l 7 
2E gMRp ^ >£* high, A the huge inner core of rubble oftbc 

some idea of the architectural aspirations of this forceful but relentless monarch maJtelJKtedL ** 

. - | h r<i at project, and in strong contrast to the bulk of its unformed masonry one relatively small 

^Z n ^°r CT i *? B Ca ^ ed *° ^pl^tion. one of its buildings having been definitel^finSiS thus Lo^d 

tsuBSSsm 

lllllllil 

—a—.—., jnd -tnnnrr ul lliBWMtkSS^S 4 nln Jf > rp“d manner as heretofore, hit with the 

~nHly JL. S ' y " U “ l '** ""« h ” 

way 
first 


tsm izsst wjsrssa 1 tha “■ uf ****** 

As±ra Jwp smskess 

in the actual forms, yet the Indian px^iddIp k uF -in "i may be lilt Ip correspondence 

.led by the wpuc &> „ £ WeSK^'^SyTSSdSSSSS" $«“■«■** *<tK ok* 
to the imperil capita] of Masictn India is a n-.t-.r , 11 ,,, ... Yi . . : :, m ? nni r ln which f^** art was conveyed 
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A relatively small but interesting record of the association with the building nn t>l \\ tstern “ P r ®! 
vided by the appearance in the structural productions at Delhi of this J*rt»d, of a “S^iwodSicmco uSes 
an unusual and determinative character. The process consisted oi Laying their masonry ’ 

a narrow course of headers alternating with a much wider course of stretchers, the logoff extending well 
tSfuS ^^SThSnSrSra inlataW th. «kok Wo * fcm bond. A .tail* syS Kn. of condniclico. « ob. 
servable in the Parthian palace of Hutra (El HadraJ in Iraq, of the second century A, ■. an . m y ^ , 

buildings of Syria, Seeing that a period of more than a thousand years separates the Parthian 
tlin^e ot the Khaijis, and also that Hutra and Delhi are over twice that number of miles apart, any ^or\ of 
dSaiioncannot be pressed far. But it should be remembered that the process of butting m teftPjlj 
tween the two civilizations was mainly in brick and nibble, and that the nearest country to n ia, w 1 ■ *-_ - 

SSwZ invariably used, was that of Panhia, and later. Syria, TOM itsongu^ that th. P-m* 
rhod of waJiinc should appear at such a time as an innovation, is of no little significance. Ann wiiat if 
important is that it was a structural system which came to stay, for it was developed mml it ^ 

of masonry of more than one subsequent penod, and at a still later date is n otic cab j l 
building technique of the Mughals. 

It will be realized from the foregoing that this entrance gateway to Lhc mosqu*- of Ala ud din K j" 

i.ri'uuics a kev position in the evolution of Islamic architecture in India. As a provincial or Indiana _ 1 

the building art of the Saliuos it is itself ol pronounced consequence, but it is also of importance as t.ertain.sa en 
futures of f Composition were reproduced in the styles that followed, altered and adapt ed to accord 
C f- conditions as from time to time occurred. But although some of the qualities of this VVestent Asian 
SSTteSUd in the building art of the Khaljis its actual identity 
of architectural expression succeeded another or other mflut-ttces prevailed. 

to this movement persisted and maybe recognized, as for instance the spear-hcad emt ■ , M J 

but most of its distinguishing attributes became gradually merged into the architectural 5 y u o 
as it began to take definite and permanent shape. 

One factor noticeable in the Alai Darwaza is that those responsible for its design and execution were by 

lias produced in this building such an outstanding work of art. 

Referring more specifically to the edifice which is tire source of this (Egression, the Alai Darwaza was 
erected to servf as one of four entrances to the mosque, two of which were to be on the bng eastem and 

one each on the north and south. The only one completed is tins southern entrance, imd^ached 
any coflipKhenahlti plan, being not more than 1 fragnuinttti} portion y it cifms u 

becomes rather an hsoL±ted structure without much *h«™uSidiarv'"building is complete 

trance through which the ruler could pass to view the mogreni ol & ^work ; ' hl Any 

ttJtt'sse&sfxA Kis& oS £ sssaassss. - ^ 

d wouldliave one of the mlt artistic stnictural achievements produced under Islamic rule. 

In spite, however of appearing fairly complete ^ J™ g ^ rKtbnafeonst^uton 

has suffered not a Pule during the st* t jgSrihS TSJ and within the mosque 

has helped in its preservation, bor. as orl ^’ ,r . _ ‘. h addition of which would have given a more elegant 
courtyard was a pillared portion carrying a small dome, the ad^tion m wrnen^ ^ ^ b ^ jn 

effect to its inner side. Then the ^ ^ t t, e cop ing of the central rectangular bay should rise 

line, a recent effort at conservation which is incorrect toe coping connecting with the pillared 

higher than the wings. Farther, extending from th . a tr> t h P rnmuoaition Wliat now remains Ls the main 
cloisters of the courtyard, thus supplying the requjj£ £ P > ]ap wilh a tuU l height to the top 

central hall only of this gatehouse, a cubical j“™^Sbv a perforated stone win dow^, 

of its domical finial of over sixty feet. In them . . . . ^ 0 i thirlv^six feet side with a domed ceiling, 

each doorway opening into the angle inner room, which is a hall ot tinny six iee 

„ stb^ ir«i£SSa3££! issssfi-ssstisss 



iS 


INDIAN ARCHITECTS BE 


Umioga*tall an^way'ov^’a'fl^a'erf stro »*£» ]!ja| out f r . fa, i ts a . r ® murh ElUk( -'- «ch cm- 

vertical sides elegantt carvedin whL ^J ?T " f tb * U,tefl P r - ^ * a plinLh, its 

And then again into upright rectanejidar Panels ’ the t™. ° L H'j lJ abovc into twu stories 

is Intelligibly executed m a. comLinftion JjSflSi 5 ^ th stone gniks. All this 

criptiotisenriching the whole. Yet the outstandmp rmr*! iT Wb f-* ‘ 'J? 1 * 1 arabesques and decorative ins- 

«£*, * the Stnl opemeg 5l* SffiSSJSSS rt"* la “" K ,t' s ” «*■»•°< am arches, parti- 
and the method ol embcUshmein sWw Islamic architiSa? it xi,* 1 !” P'“?‘ II,l ?‘f ll! Width to lieijthl, 

sw *»*• ■«>**<* y^SWSSsS: “w*» k— w h the. 


JT - - —- «! -FQ 

its beauty of form, Around its outbn^is if bar^of itiseHm _ Its decorative treatment emphasizes 

or in t nidus, is a “fringe" of spear-heads and in the smnHr^ie ° carv ^. m ^hHe marble, while on the under side, 

typical of the archways in the buildings Jf the Saliaos Su.WHrtine P m i mic g bosses, 

moulded, and the whole is contained within i t PP ortln £ aie slender nouk-sliaiis, carved and 

cript ions in white marble, So skilful Iv Ki ln nr pH k’tw*!?™* b ?" 3p [ ctl with ro Plating patterns and ins¬ 
ure most intricatelv carved, STJ&ilSLSw^ that 5# all the surfaces 

to the eye. The character ol tins decoration is a study iJSrff “ * ?£* M Z c l oyi ^ OT filli G ,lin g 
of modelling seen in the relief ornament i-irm .« n *h „ .% - “ “f 1 no * that flrifcq t c play of sudactor variety 

a hundred years before as it* trail men r i ™ t l Qiith-nd-diT^sexecmed by indigenous hands 

are ctearlyVE^^ <* Us borders anj repelting <S 

pose as to^ fall quite sKS^K tfek pro^ Jj?' ‘ *«*’ but 50 ■**55 to their ptr- 

is in accordance wilh laludkU^ 1 ^^ 'inner or toiirtl /““**? of *1* Alai Danraza, which as a whole 
portico, there is an obvious departure from the orthodox T^th^l ™ Z th ’?‘ Ithlh thfi pillared 

tiie indigenous workman lias been allowed to dictate for rt ° l P 3 ^ 1 '"'^ d***®/ it is clear that 

shape, with a shallow trefoil forming its outline all con^ro * n ° a P r ’ mk,£l arci;i but senu-dmdar in 

with that »*««*«, and rspetitioo .1 tnorifcWfatd ihhSw’JSS«tMtaSSf P “ t “'' med 

tl* expert MMKrTStfcb SeSlMd IdfavksSm I'rnxniT ,“ l,,n J“ i " ,h “ »* «““«*. Apart (tun 
system by which its weight has been tl,l ‘ *™ e prm«ple as all the arches, (he 

hstlJ below is as artistic ii is practical. In ihk •*„!. tS <a ™ alar I I ? in ,f‘J totifurm with the Jiape of the square 
tiun, the squiimh arch has been employed and hews akin thl ffS t.^ VL* L a w ^ ys ^ , test of intelligent coostnic- 
parts of the building, lint the coD$tnictbn exrr-ll^n , IS |hat »f radiating voussoirs as in all of her 

has been eilecied, ‘\bove in earh anelr uf th k ii ' i l£ 5,lr P ilssei l by the artistic manner in winch it 
to those of the ^ *** - fo™ 

changed to the octagon, and the octagon to th^quare aiu^ik ! ^ i n 13forme 1 d - » (be circle Ls 

is conveyad to the pound. The arched nendenrtv! h \ g iI,d compttenLly the load of the dome 

of the hall, there are perforated stone window- at the^T^’ ^ 0D !^ P arl of tJi e arrangements of die interior 
and the wall* are covJS °fr™^TOdmg to the afehed recesses of tire exterior 

perfect and sincere, (plates IX mid X , j d re ic ' J ’ with other embelikiimcnts all aesthetically 


actively 
iems employed 


rogr^s of the style. Yet it is possible from them t'o Z I l - l.r /° add rauch WoRmtdtai as 
the minds of t_he builders as shown bv the dmn - ^ constmctionaJ practice was exercising verv r 

i., .h : oi 5 n 3 £S rti; S ts- *• »*£%££ 

example of 4 pcedenlive femation produced liy- .nrNdtiij, out tlit uic.oic,- 1 !j '^■■ ,ln 'Xrr there is an early 
Imm bneh co M ,rucuo„, „ d , np^b syLe. UO^!S^ "***» 

end ei the h»t been eret(rf , ^ h 


i _ 
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forcefulncss, is shown by the treatment of this mosque, which, while retaining much of the substance and nature 
uf the standard example, was obviously becoming affected by indigenous handling. It seems not improbable 
that the accomplished workmen who carried out the design and execution of the Darwaz.i were no longer avail¬ 
able and the mose|ue was produced by others less familiar with the essentials of the style. This is shown by 
the shape of the arch, its horse-shoe character being less pronounced, as the curve at the spring is flattened, and 
moreover the ogee at the crown, the sign of the indigenous influence, it again appearing. The Janiaal Khan a 
or "congregation house," is rectangular in plan, and the facade consists of three broad arched openings, each 
archway having a wide band ol inscription above, and the "fringe" of spear-heads attached to its intrudes, all in 
accordance with the style of the Alai Darwaza, The three exterior archways indicate the triple formation of 
the building, as it is in three conjoined compartments, each roofed with a shallow dome. 

The interior design of this mosque is allied even more closely to the hail of the Ala! Darwaza, as the cen¬ 
tral and larger compartment is nearly the same size, being Lhirly-dghl feet side. In the middle of each wall is a 
spreading archway repeating in shape and siw those of the facade, each having also borders of Quranic inscrip¬ 
tions, spear-head in trades, and double nook-shafts at the sides. But the most striking features of the intenbr 
are the squinch arches which have been introduced into the angles to support the dome, Each occupies a large 
space of the interior wall, and is const meted on the same principle as the arches inside the Alai Darwaza, but in 
one respect they aro an advance on that example, as an intervening story or triforium has been imposed between 
the walls of the hall and the base of the dome. (Plate, X Fig. 3.) In all other particulars, however, the interior 
of this mosnue furaislies an instructive illustration uf the manner in which an architectural expedient, like a 
language, may differ in its idiom wlien used by the people of another country ;the actual composition uf the Dar- 
wazji and the mosque is the same but the latter is differently articulated, What was really taking place was 
that the style was in a state of flux, although beginning to move towards the form of expression that emerged 
during the "subsequent regime. These two buildings may be studied and compared with interest as an interval 
of less than a decade separates the one from the other. 

The productions of the Khnlji rulers were not entirely confined to the imperial capital, as examples uf the 
style, mainly owing to the extensive expeditions of AJa-ud-din, are to be found at widely different places. After 
bis capture of the Rajput stronghold of Cltitor in 1303, he caused to be constructed a bridge over the Gamberi 
river, below the famous fortress" Unfortunately its chief architectural features, the gateways and towers raised 
over the abutments at each end have disappeared, but ten massive arches of grey limestone still exist to show 
that competent engineers as well as accomplished architects were engaged to carey out such projects. Another 
example of the architecture of the time may be seen in the UkhuMiisjid at Bayana in Rharatpur State, Rajput ana. 
This mosque was built by Qiitb-uil-din Mubarak ((316-20), the last of the Khaljt dynasty, and is accordingly 
not only a kite production, but also a provincialized version of the Delhi style. Its character implies that ii wits 
probably built by local workmen, but under the supervision of an overseer front the Moslem capital, as the arches 
have none of the robust curves of the "keni" type, there is a weakness in its contours, although it hits emphasized 
the spear head "fringe '' The conditions of its construction, the distance from the fountain-head of the style, 
and the fact that the dynasty was nearing its end, may account for the failing away in this example from the 
remarkably high standard originally set by Alu-ud-din at Delhi. 










CHAPTER V 

THE DELHI OR IMPERIAL STYLE 
THE TU GHLA Q PV NASTY (A.D, 1320 to 1413) 

O F ” p r r f '» —*. »-*- 

• «. Mo “^“a^ 5 Sf q w f ,lic fas- t 

j-^q Itssi: 1 ?' v u * *«*IU W«& fum shah 

he m capital city to the two ahhady esisliasai Ddffa?toM2r£iSf , “Sf ‘ xmItr ‘^e= each aildedV 
three rulers is noteworthy, * ' m - ™ Qllnt of btri1dia S construction represented by these | 

fur barely five ^ioJdier^more^ "tlan^ 111(1 f 1 0,tl 1131115 wb<Hl he came to **» throne, reigned 

• f^ctqre during this limited period were conoentrate^^h^e^rfe! 0 ^ ^l^J 335 effurt& il! thfl freld Of ardii- 

luqabad, Standing now JTihv hig£lS? SI S=k IZIT * ° f ‘ h ? ^ dty of TJ ^ ! „ Tugh- 

on the wilderness o( ruins. lifdeSK JSSt? ^SSSSSi'SHS 1 ^ 7 * b,lii ' “* kwIdn « ^ 
of savage splendour {Plate XI, F» 2 j. s 0 1 ™ ’ h -i r y-K ,lus FI * 1 ?nteipns»> is a haunting scene 

t’ontemporary account that "here were Tughlaq s treasons amftiskr^ 3 'i' ( I ? dlffil ' l,It to believe I bn But Utah* 
bncks which when the sun rose, shone so SLE U.iu'^wouK “J h,: bltlJ:r of golden 

ling this picture can new be seen m the huge iSn k tl ? d lradd >‘ u P° n ^ Nothing rest-mb- 

gests that the project toot more the form of a stem and w^ dorned of which Sig¬ 
nificance. As it is, however, the first of those ar«t 1 “ n F lulc l./imp a work of architectural sig- 

out of the residential and tnilitarv muoir-nipTr^ ? p P 1 C L rabni,n,g 3 Clt >*- foft - ; “ld palace which crew 
notable feature of the Indo-lslSc style, it cailo^SStSj ^ ^ odaetia ^ oi wbidl berime Infer a , 

ponding to SrfSSy wfS’fw^rr ^JhZ'^t <:onsistiri G of a citadel corns- 

evolved during the Crusades, this was the w r™ Ti,^ ^ aIt adjoining, Until fresh priutipt« were 

St^lS^ centur y* b‘*t the influence of L Rouiau cmgbw™ *? “ ,d Wesrcm Asia be- 

-is the tnrah or camp^city of the -\rabs testifies rwTi ^ l f beyond the boundaries of the cumin; 

* theywJe batted wjM Ife «**« fcSod oi<3ff 5 

rn the in dined stone walls and spreading towers ofTu^'s SSSStyrfDrfhT t0 ** "***»«* 

is responsible, 2’i^follow"thetllkpc o^fw^-b- 1 “ irra e* r « outline. for which Hue Topography oi the site 
way At close intends rhrougK mS £*,£ 

sometimes in two stories, each parapet haavilv embatilt^LT^ ^ ^.“^^ininiciiae circular bastions 
innumerable ovists for archers. It £ retarded iliat 1 1!« J ,V' J ' ht ‘ lr sloping sides pexforat-d bv 

most of which are now in complete iSJ SSSJl, J f ' ".f 5 ^ lj >' “ many as fifty-two SSii? 

consuw „f widy ^i.p lkte “ «* in a <»di,L .S shl 

Evcr> r part is buQt of stone masonry of ^ Passive a puF. H" ^ roa ^ ra - m P s ^ ur the passage of elephants 

musli-h™ boon™ having ,3,, £*£££££&£* * “«Ahfc m ^wLafth. SSSS 

,rr^ y , “«- .1 ,ht tmiidfan 

is also a long underground corridor with dnmL^ ^ ^ may ^ ™fedover with wooden 1*.= ™= ri 

sillily pvrfMt'condition Shaving nq 1 doubt 5 hEen^** r { l ^f"*, ,nH j or WOft of Tughlaq.biid his tomb ' ' 

hi dnub, b™, p „ wted Md p[>se „, d 
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his 0wg. This style ia sufficiently dissimilar from anything appearing previously, that before these buildings « 
are described some explanation of their deviation from the normal course of development seems called for. 
The differences in the architectural character of the creations of the Firozian period arc fundamental, and im¬ 
ply the birth of a new order of ideas, as they are a reflection of the conditions that prevailed at the seat of the 
government at tkb particular juncture. A scarcity of skilled stone-masons and similarly experienced work¬ 
men, due to their dispersal on the transfer of the capital by Mohammed Tughlaq, precluded any building scheme 
being put into effect that required special technical knowledge, and even had this been forthcoming the reduc¬ 
ed finances of the country brought about by the ruler's political extravagances would have soon limited any 
architectural activities. The economic position therefore was such that Firoz, when he found Ilia use If in power, 
even with the best of intentions could only satisfy ills structural ambitions by means of buildings composed of 
inexpensive materials, put together in the readiest manner, and in a plain but serviceable style. It is a form of 1 
architecture that cannot be mistaken, fn place of the finely coursed and wed-finished sandstone ashlar, fitted 1 
squarely and evenly to be a delight to die eye, which hitherto Iiad been a characteristic of most Indian construc¬ 
tion, whether Hindu nr Muhammadan, the royal patron had to be content with a method of walling ol a very diff¬ 
erent order consisting of random rubble-work, its un trimmed surfaces being coated with a substantial layer of 
cement. In certain parts of the building such essentially structural feat rues as lintels, doorposts, pillars, and the 
like, were formed of roughly dressed monoliths, and in the rare instances where decoration was applied, it was 
not carved in stone but moulded in piaster. Architecture produced on these terms resolves itself into a some¬ 
what dull and featureless form of expression, a scheme of sombre monochromes and half-tones, although it b 
true some of the lack of effect now observable is due to long centuries of weathering^ For in its prime a certain 
surface finish was obtained by means of colour-wash, since entirely abraded, but even when new its appearance 
could not have been inspiring, as its outward aspect was almost entirely one of plain white. 


The materials and method of construction employed by the Fimzian builders naturally reacted on the 
character of the architectural style. With masonry of this loosely knit order, additional strength and stability \ 
was assured by building certain portions thicker at the base than at the top, an expedient which gives the illusion j 
of greater power, ah hough no such angle nf batter is really structurally necessary. This effect of slope is em¬ 
phasized in man yol the examples by the attachment of tapering turretcd buttresses at the quoins, and by pro¬ 
jecting c -'cal bastion-like towers crowned with low domes from the four comers of the building. The resembl¬ 
ance in its general appearance, of this architectural style to the brick-built tombs of Multan of a slightly earlier 
date is something more than a coincidence, and it is clear that the Influence of this forceful and independent 
development in the southern Punjab, already noted in the tomb of Ghiyas-iid-dii], was being maintained by bis 
successor Finis* Yet in the Multan examples the architecture was enriched by a considerable amount of surface 
decoration in the form of carved terra-cotta and patterns of brilliantly coloured tilzing, the latter of Persian 
ex tract ion, which only occasionally, found a plane in the buildings at Delhi* Architecture, almost devoid of 
hellislimcTit, a* are most of the public works of Emm, h contrary to the instincts of the Indian mason, with whom 
it was a passion to cover his creation with plastic: ornamentation of a rich and varied order. The appearance 
therefore of this puritanical phase of the building art, bare and astringent, implies the suppression of the indi¬ 
genous impulse and in its stead the application of an architectural asceticism foreign to the country', although 
evidently in keeping with the diminished resources of the time. 

Among the building exploits of Firuz Tughlaq were at least four fortress cities, including the fifth city 
of Delhi, known as Firuzabad, Several important tombs were also produced and mosques without number/ 
besides which Firuz himself records a rare action in the restoration of many historical buildings erected by t 
his forbears which had fallen into decay. Among the fortified cities which he founded were those of JaiXnpur, 
Fattmbad, and Hissar, but the foremost achievement of its kind Was his capital at Delhi on the banks ol the 
Jumna, one of his earliest undertakings, as it was begun in 1354* (Plate XIY). It has been already shown 
that his predecessor's similar scheme of a fortified capital at Tughlaqabad, was the ancient one of a citadel and 
an attached walled city, and Firuz's conception was of much the same type, but elaborated and developed. What 
remains now of the city of Finuibad, is the great citadel or palace-fortress, a vast walled enclosure containing 
all the amenities and necessities of a self-contained and fully equipped royal residence* and everything that this 
implies* The rite ol tie Kotla Firuz Shah, os it is called. Is on an extensive plain bordering the river* an ideal 
position as it enabled its designers to work out a fairly symmetrical plan* As it was abandoned some one hundred 
and fifty years later, it h now’ruined and derelict; but it s principal arrange merits are still tolerably clear. Occupy¬ 
ing a rectangle less than half a mile long by a quarter brood. Its longer axis running north and 
south, it was surrounded by high battlementcd walls with tall spreading bastions at frequent intervals* The 
main entrance to Ibis enclosure was cm the western side and consisted ol a strongly fortified gateway thrown out 
after the manner of a large barbican from the line of the walls, prelected by a curtain and with a guard room 
and barrack in a court-yard inside. On the opposite side to the main gate, across the width of the Kntla. was 
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a large rectangular enclosure overlooking the river, within which were the palaces and royal and private resi¬ 
dences, most of them aligned along and above the outer wail to receive the benefit of the cool air carried across 


the water* 


The rest of the space within the Kotla wails was divided oS bio square and met angular courtyards, one 
of the largest of which was the Hall of Public Audience, a spacious open quadrangle surrounded by a pillared 
verandah for the transaction of official and political affairs. In the remainder was a great variety of struct - 
11 res such as pavilion* for different purposes, grape and water gardens, baths, tanks, barracks, armoury, and 
servants quarters, all conveniently disposed and communicating with one another. Towards the centre, and 
also against the rarer wall was the principal congregational mosque or Jami Mas jid. a large and imposing struct¬ 
ure, recorded to have accommodation for an assembly numbering ten thousand, while in other parts were similar 
hut smaller places of prayer, including one for ihc private use of the palace, the Chapel Koval. Thus it will 
|»e seen tnat the main principals of the palace fort as it developed in Islamic India were originally laid down 
!>>' i'^ ni hLs KoMa at Delhi, to be consummated with such magnificent effect more than two centuries later 
by the Moghul hmperors at Agra. Shahjehauahad (Delhi), .Allahabad, and elsewhere, Yet it is possible FintZ 
lumscl! was mttrely reproducing a traditional and generic type of imperial domain, a type which liad prevailed 
for many centunes all over die then-known world, as in these palace-complexes of India (here are many points 
°l M wt . el 4 ted paJaW of the Roman and Byzantine empires, such as the palace of Diocletian 

£ a , 1 ° h 7 anc f at a 't d lusto 7 cal ro >' al tesidancos. One monument in the Kotia is however unique, 
f ' TilLs . L ‘ i [ a lar 8 e Structure occupying a prominenl posit ion towards the centre and 
uHtstUmg of a series of square arcaded terraces, diminishing as they ascend to produce a kind of stepped pyramid 
™ thc . °* wh,ch tte Tughlaqian ruler raised one of Asoka's famous pillars removed from itTorminal site 

"CMJtobalh .h,„ „ fa* immolfsted „„,1 l,„, doftn .,,1 ,l„- wSSS/hStod^SS A 

» 'tol d»taU, the manner fa rfg ,h, 

StZf 6 ?t “* tim t- 1" i,1Sfafli ^ *“> Wft* crdunin as . 53a?£S JS3SS 
^Sni^n^nStST® to emulate lus predecessor Qutb-ud-din Aibak when some one hundred and fifty years 
Ijo fore he placed the Iron Pdlar of kumaraguptn as a central feature in the courtyard ul the Qutb Mwquc? 

f rtl ? I J airiy therefore better fllasiratjug the architectural mode than the Kotla arc some 

jlSf 'his Period, most of them built in and around old Delhi during the decade begin nine j n 1V ,„ 

j [i^the Dargoh of^lmh Al^natVtr^'^ 137 ^‘ , rhc . l ^umpnr[ mosque at Jahanpanah (c. 1370), Ft mosque 

C,U h ' *^‘1 ° t ! ie * re tke Klurki mosque and the Kalan masiid, both buildings being made more 

feft* oi the whole structure on a fahkhm*. or substructure of mche^! lnTheir3* 

wurd effect ihcse two mosques bear some resemblance to the enclosure of the tomb of Sultan I'.hari with their 
boldly projected entrances approached by fine flights of steps, and particularly with t heir rounded bastion-; thrown 


rjobters 


Fi f Uzian tj ? e of r^ ue throu * h “ urch-and-beam doorway, the interim consists nf 

covered, except for four open quadrangles one in the centre nf (n rt ^r\ if th "l 1 ™ arca tlts 15 

appropriately solemn in the shaded corridors of the Khirki misitA SthnnJh’lT, Thert ls something 

nt is an exanmle vet it* arr^iitpHur si cr^iu;. * A °P en rcmrLyarq as its mmu feature. tnkt 

its cmriymd is a "Ti? ? f thesam * ^ameter as the preceding. Around 

ing is interrupted bv the introduction o i a tall Jrrhftf ^ !er ^ 4 on we stem side the regularity of the arcad- 
todfas » ,li “S l..- L arci, f d grton mto-J of H S hate, h™ e „ i, iplt mma 

3 Aiastts ssKfcsftas 

i Sha»u- ( -$i, a; {Etllot s Hist, of India. Vol. Ill, p. i50 ) 
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that sloping appearance, inherent m the productions of this reign. The tall facade. however. complaEdv 
the rising dome at its rear, thus illustrating not only the unsuitability of such a form of composition b 
implying that the tradition of the arched screen was beginning to degenerate into a mere convention 


mask* 
ut also 


, of Jl 115 Period at Delhi, three are of architectural significance, one being over the remains 

of J’iniz Ftighlaq himself, another marking the resting place of his Prime Minister, white the third was built bv 1 
. mw e-,sor as a rnoimment lo a famous saint Kabir-ud-din Auliva, The extensive range of building of whirls 1 
he mausoleum of Firuz is the dominant feature; .IHTFtm TtHoSiTaFthe Ham^Ktus. consists of the tomb and 
the rains of a large and elaborate annexe, winch has been identified as a college, all picturesquely situated be- 
side an ornamental lake. Amidst the crumbling walls of Uiis composition, with its colonnades formed of arch 
7,i *■ w T* dos * tlie , to nib stands tolerably complete, and although designed and executed in the severe mode 
. the tune ns proportions and general treatment give it an air of some distinction, (Plats XV, Fig 3 ) Sauare 
tn plan, of forty-live feet side externally its pkin cemented walls slope gently, each side being relieved by a pro¬ 
jecting surface, two of which have shapely arched openings. Above ihe parapet incised with ornamental merlons 
rises an octagonal dram supporting a shallow and slightly pointed dome. Extending in front of the southern 
side is a low platform or small terrace surrounded by a stone railing of graceful design composed of uprights 
and two horizontal bars, the whole forming a private enclosure. The interior of the tomb is a square chamber 
J v| l ? s S uinc , arc * ies m angle to support the dome, and an Arched mihr.ih is sunk in its western wall. Roth 
m Hie snM’tor and on the outside of T his tomb there is a certain amount of inscribed arabesque nm a men tat inn 
which, however, does not beldng to tin- original Structure, as it was added riming some repairs executed by 
biiliaii bikander Lodi a( the beginning of the sixteenth century. In accordance therefore with the style and 

afafl ™ th tlie lflea3ss tiie commemorates. it is a monument combining unaffected simolicitv uHth an I 

appearance of refined dignity. ^ J I 


,\n unpretentious building in itself but of considerable importance in view of the significance of fts desien 
is the tomb of Khan-t-Jalian Tilangam, a premier official at the court of Firm, and who died in i thH-n. h\ . 
remarkable because it illustrates a new type of tomb-structure, an architectural formation of such a pronounced ' 
appearance that it was destined to influence fundamentally the style of tomb-building as this developed d urine 
me t wo succeeding centuries, In its outer enclosure the tomb merely repeats to a modified degree* the forti- 
Eied eftect of the previous typo, with its strong walls and comer towers." but it is The last example uf its kind for 
™ 1 . delensi\T& idea seem* to have ceased. An innovation in design occurs in ihe treatment of the ramb 
bujidmg within tlus orclnstTO* which assmrie an entirely different shape, from its predecessors, both in pkn 
mid elevation. Hitherto the tomb structure had been invariably square in plan, but that of Titemrani takes 
the rami of an octagon, on which a now conception was evolved. That in this particular instance the eieh^ 
sided plan was an experimental effort is fairly obvious, as hs proportions are crude and imperfect. It is possible 
lhai such a formation was sell-originated, initiated by an Indian builder with an instinct for invention ; on the 
other hand the shape and architectural treatment bear a resemblance to one of the most sacred monuments of 
Is am, the so-called Mosque of Omar in Jerusalem, originally built fn the seventh century and well known to the 
mjlowers of trie Faith. For this historical shrine is octagonal in plan, is enclosed within a verandah and roofed 
by a dome, all of which are reproduced tn the example at Delhi There are other features in the tomb of Tilan- 
gam. however, which give this small structure some of it* individual quality. Each side of its octagonal reran- 
dah contains three “Tudor J arches, and over these arches projects a wide rkajja, or eaves-board. an early applb 
cation of this effective element which, from now onward, was consistently maintained, Anotfu;r innovation 
was the imposition of a range of eight cupolas on the roof rising above the embrasures of the parapet, one over 
each octagonal side. From this comparatively small beginning were developed those large and stately mauso^ 
hnims of octagonal conformation which imparted such a distinctive character to the subsequent arehitectim 
of northern India and also elsewhere. 

A building erected towards the end of the regime ol the Tughlaqa is a Jami Masjid at Irich, a town some 
lofty mfles north of Jhansi. Its main interest lies in the fact that it represents the stage of transition between 
rfie style of the Tughlaqs and that of the succeeding dynasty. The outline ol its arches, and the system of 
repeating these in receding planes, or layers, prefigure the mode that subsequently prevailed under the Sayyids 
and ihe Lodis, the last of the Sultans of Delhi. Except for the arches, however, the mosque has no special arehi- 
tectural ment, although the design and execution of the mihrab, the most finished portion of the structure, show 
that skilled Hindu artisans were evidently employed in the production of this essentially Moslem feature. 

The style in vogue during the TugiiLuj dynasty doses on a rather spiritless note. It is illustrated by the 
tomb of Kiibir-iid-mn Anliya, one of the latest productions, as its date is after the death of Firtiz, and during r 
the short reign of hJ3 successor. Ghiyas-lid-din JJ (1388-89% Whether, after the removal of the guiding hand 
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of this enthusiastic building monarch, those in power fell a desire to recapture the more inspiring band]wort 
of his predecessors, is not clear, but the fact that this tomb is an attempt to copy the sandstone and marble 
mausoleum of Ghiyus-ud-din I, erected sixty-five years previously, seems to point to some such inclination. An 
endeavour to return to an earlier type, however, only resulted in reproducing a mere travesty of the royal original, 
as the tomb of the saint, besides being not much more than half its size, in an effort at simplification to conform 
to thu smaller scale, has become mean and ineffective, and the dome instead ol being a full rounded form in 
marble appears *s a weak conical erection in cement, although it is possible that its outer casing may have been 
since destroyed. The intention indicated by this building was good, hut in put it into effect either the spirit nr 
the means, or both, were lacking. In it we see the seeds oi decay, a decay hastened by the events which almost 
immediately followed. The devastating invasion of Timur took place in the last years of the fourteenth cent¬ 
ury. Delhi was sacked, its inhabitants were put to the sword, and the ruler became a fugitive. As was not un¬ 
commonly the custom, the conqueror, according to his own records, states that he spared “all the artisans and 
clever mcchames who were masters ol their respective crafts, including all builder, and stonemasons, and ordered 
that these shouM be set apart for my own especial purpose to await my commands. For I had determined to 



™- Jr7J a nut ■ ctn1 ^ «* craftsmen but, in order that there should be no deficiency, their materials also 

, among the victor s spoils, for according to an eye-witness 1 , ninety captured elephants were 

employed to carry consignments of stone acquired while on this expedition, to be used in the construction of the 
SESftg i-ontemplat^ For exactly two hundred years E 5 bi had bmwttl imperial celiTre mid fUns 
mJnfk " p V ntKi of lts ™y»l cities had been founded, while manv other great monu- 

7 SS 5HKS£ * Cnrtrons - BUt f0r * he "* oraent * h * h ^ it U* into the dost 


1 MaifimU-i-Timmri f Elliot'* History ol India. VoL IJJ, p 1. 

■' Ma ™ Jlw a / Ae Etnimzsy of cinviia io ike Court of Timur, by Uvkham (Hakluyt Sodetft, iSy,) 
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THE DELHI OR IMPERIAL STYLE 
THE SAYYID (14x4-51) AND LODI (1451-1536) DYNASTIES 





^ shadow of its former state, During ike fifteenth centuiy and also into Hit first quarter of the sixiteenUj a 
number □( buildings wen? erected in various parts of the Delhi area, first under the rule of the Sayyids and after¬ 
wards under that of their successors, the Lodis, but. owing to the much diminished influence of these two dy¬ 
nasties, ad forms of enterprise fengmshed,, and what architecture was produced reflects the broken spirit of the 
time™ No great building undertakings are recorded as during the previous regime, no capital cities were founded, 
no LmjHrria] palaces, no fortresses or strongholds were created™ no mosques of any importance, no colleges, and 
no public buildings of any kind appear to have been produced. It is significant that almost .the only form of 
monument that appealed to the rulers and their subjects at this juncture, were those expressive of dissolution— 
they excelled in memorials to the dead™ In tile sphere of architecture it was a period of the macabre, appro- 1 
priiitdy so-named as that word is probably derived from maqburah t the Arabic for cemetery. And at perhaps ' 
no other lime has the tomb been more manifest in the consciousness of the people than during the rule of the 
Sayyids and Lodis, and Delhi on account of its imperial associations, was considered the most appropriate site 
on which such buildings should be erected. Scores o! large tombs therefore arose within its neighbourhood, so 
much so that in the course of time the country around the capital was converted into a vast necropolis. No 
medal system of allocation or similar arra n gem e nt seems to have boast followed, I he spaces between the various 
cities were occupied by groups of manorial monuments, great and small and they also spread themselves into 
the tracts beyond. Upwards of fifty of these tombs are of size and importance, at least three of which arc large 
mausoleums of the rulers themselves, while many others mark the last resting places of nobles and other pro¬ 
minent personages of their court. They range from simple open pillared pavilions in which the cenotaph is ex¬ 
posed to view, to imposing structures standing within spacious walled enclosures entered by tall gateways, and 
with the addition of a mosque recalling a mortuary chapel on their western sides. No longer were their precincts 
designed to appear like miniature fortresses* but they now began to assume the character of cloistered garths 
surrounding a central monumental pile, and were thus more in keeping with their peaceful and solemn purpose. 

The more important of these toml>buildimgs Look two separate forms, the outcome of two different con¬ 
ventions. On the one hand there wels a type designed on an octagonal plan, surrounded by an arched colonnade 
or verandah with a projecting eave and one storey in height. On the other there was another typc r square in J 

S ian, having no verandah, and the exterior being two, ana sometimes three stories in height (Plate XVI, Fig. i)J 
a both instances the b uild m g was surmounted by a dome, with not infrequently a range of pillared kiosks rising 
above the parapet, one over cadi side of the octagonal kind, and one at each comer of the square variety. The 
three large tombs identified as memorials of the Sayyid and Lodi rulers are of the octagonal order, so that it is 
not unprobable that in the first instance this was the recognised design of a royal tomb* the square type being 
reserved lor nobles and others of high rank- The origin of the octagonal form of mausoleum has already been 
referred to in connection with the tomb of Khan-i-Jahan Tikngani. erected towards the close of the previous I 
dynasty, where it Was noted that this particular building was the starting point of a new tradition in tomb archi - 4 
lecture.' Beginning with this initial example which dates from 130.^5, there is presented a complete sequence of 
tombs of a rifflilar pattern, constructed at intervals over a period of almost exactly two hundred years. The 
series includes a number of major structures, three of them at Delhi representing kings, besides a group of royal 
tombs at Sasaram in Bihar, and, later, two of eminent nobles also at Delhi, with one of which this type of tomb 
formation ends. Each phase in the evolution of the octagonal tomb is therefore illustrated, from the Tilangani 
example showing its inception, its development under the Sayyids and Lodis, iU culmination under the Sun 
dynasty, and its conclusion as seen in the tomb of Adham Klian produced during the rule of the early Mughals. 
Hem if is proposed to refer only to those examples erected during the Sayyid and Lodi rule, the remainder being 
dealt with later in connection with their respective periods. 

The three royal tombs of the octagonal type built during the Sayyid and Lodi regime are those of (1) Muba¬ 
rak Sayyid, died 1434. (e) Mohammed Sayyid, died 1444, and (3) Sikandar Lodi, died 1517, and it is assumed 
that these monuments were erected within a year or two either before or after thdr demise. The first two are 
now more or less isolated structures, any supplementary features that may have originally surrounded them 
having disappeared. On the other hand the tomb of Sikandar Lodi is a very- finished conception, as it stands 


IN D IAN ARC IIITEC TO RE 
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I SpriteJ!??! eriC !°^ e l ^ ing <ln (,n '* m f ntat gateway on the southern side, a mosque on the western 
jde, And oct agona l turrets at each comer. Such comprehensive exterior arrangement-; mark a definite stam 
\ of tran.sit.ioTi. midway hetween (the fortified walls surrounding the earlier tvpe of tomb, and (lie extensive terraced 
gardens enclosing the subsequent mausoleums of the Mughal*. But in all other results the actual tomt-hStH 
mgs over the remains of these three rulers am identical in their dimension., and prison/ Sh? h ™Sn 
i ha« the crown of the dome of the earliest, that of Mubarak, is some four feet lower than those of the otto t™ 
Their measurements are 30 feet each oc tagonal side. 74 feet width, and the height of the dome excluding rh^ 
timal is 54 feet, save that of Mubarak which is 50 feel. It is fairly clear that In the case of Mubarak's tomb 
he hrsl to be erected although its design is a notable improvemeift on its prototype of the preceding dynasty 
| ' ' Jj** 1 * a niatternf experiment as may be seen from the position of the dome uidrive kiosks 

1-31";, *?£' ™ 1 * * «■» -ho built it fdl into the common error of Jl ££]S 

def n s ' }ttmww ' rettiyw! attention in the next tomb of the scries, (hat of Mohammed 

Eiji'nt.i] r>ijtniLdes \Fuftia<hit Hu-, rn \n n r- ' D ' , ts , including the basement arid the nma- 

iSsi***Y **>»«»* »- 

ings lieinp? sitgl lit ly- narrower tL'the ccntrri ™e. OJM1 ' 
pcodicular. with the sole event inn nf thn^- , (f k„ , 7 ® ™ l >™ tliat all the lines of its elevation are per- 

Skc- a Gothic “ ^Vr ™T " f “ "<*«■- 

in plan, zj* feet in diameter, w^ an "arch and beam" oprSg TSh W. *'**" ^ “ OCta e°" aJ 

later *» darters of a century 

duced. There was however a aliAt SSB£» °“ ™ ch Thl »* «»" ™ pro- 

should he remarked, there was all ^ !° mb l,as n<> ktoats ^ it 

tire to construct the dome solely of one t hi. knew of in 1 ? rn *®^6? 1 ^ Cance - Hitherto it hud been the prac- 
Mere the dome is ^ V T^ ^“*3 

word it is the first application in iSn^rdSrtSofXflT* Ith ft 3 nc / ^ t*twwn the two. in a 
direction had been already made in the construction nf i tnmbtlfT'T mi* dcil ' b,r dome An attempt in this 
Taj Khan (A.D, j 5 oi). hut iu the tomb of SifcaS Lodi fe '™* ! hal " f ^^ud-din 

becomes an accomplished fact. Such an exnedicnt WJ . C 1 . ',," 1 j* ' be double dome, although still in embryo 
development of the dome as an architecriirajfeatiire ind had'! l ° 1 mcT & c sno,1 ‘' r C,T ia ‘er i>i view of the marked 
Iraq, and western Asia. ^7™ fm thl ? Ut ,nt ° Rffctt b y ** builder of Persia, 

inclination to ralJlhc height o^h^dZlt ^ ^ thK incrta ^8 

non nalurally raised tile height of its inner surface or , . raorc impormg exterior. This opera- 

latter to be d isp roport ionatefy tall for the size of [h e rhambe? it C^redf 1 ^^^ t Tai“ l ^i thlIS lhr 

" f ’ 1J1 mner and outer shell separated by a void the prnnortinn* of hoth^'l, budding t wo domes m the form 
nor were much improved. Later, most of tb larger dEtncs h InrH?^ ^ extf ™ r . and particularly the inie 
so lliat the firsr appearance of such a device in this particular SStf f il^S ^ pritK jjg 


•■'- ■*1 , -**v 1.1 . j it:5 ue tnose they commemorate so rhrit'h ^ b- termed of thd first class 
ification Iuls not been possible. They have ? ?! U V most Uls ^nces their correct njvn- 

^^bad- «.»bA, ,-«*!,£z 5? uJuErsis: Sr w ■«" >•« 

ka jwibad. (]) Bara Gumbad (1404), (4) Shish Gtimbad t Plate vi-i ^.^kan ka Gum bad, (2) Chota Khan 

Taj Khan (15,01). (fi) DadikaGumbad. and (7) Pol i ka Gum had l li>+ ’<+?' *' ^ Tomb of Shihab-ud-din 

any >unoiinding wall, and if they were originally contained within 'endosratT T 3 terJ 5 Tructiires.witho.it 

jiLu^uxf^, t tieso have since disappeared^ 
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THE BUILDINGEi OF DY-NASHP- 
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Some idea of the relative sbe oi the two varieties of tomb may be gathered from the fact that although the 
average plan of the octagonal example is one-third larger than the square type* un the other hand Lite latter is 
one third higher than the former ; lor instance one of the largest, the Bara Khan ka Gambad is over eighty 
feet to the top of its dome, excluding the final, which has been broken u±L Differing also from the octagonal 
type these square buildings have no sloping parts, all the lines and planes are true and vertical. The two and 
three stories forming their elevutiun are not definite floors, hut merely arcaded £unes introduced as architec¬ 
tural decoration to their facades. These facades are so designed as to have the central portion in the shape ol a 
rectangle, projected and containing a large recessed archway occupying nearly the total height of the structure 
almost to the parapei, Within this arched recess is a doorway of the beam- and - bracket order r the space abm- 
besng occupied by an arched window opening, The "stories " of the facade arc formed or arched recesses 
in sunk reel angular panels, those arches on each side ol the doorway being made into openings like windows to 
carry light into the interior. The parapet and the whole of the superstructure including the do-iuc. is treated 
in much the same architectural manner as in the octagonal exampJes- A single chamber comprises the interior 
which is square in plan, with sunk archways occupying each side, that on the west containing ihu mil n ab. In 
each comer is a sq ninth arch to support the base of the dome, while over the comice is a blind arcade with an 
arch in each of its sixteen sides. 

Although this square type of tomb emerges in the fifteenth century apparently unannounced, it is pos¬ 
sible to set- in its general conformation certain traces of its origin. In the upright rectangular panels, con tam¬ 
ing the sunk arches which are a feature of its exterior, and the disposition of die various elements of its interior 
such as the arches in the comers und their relation to the sqninch above, there Ls a similarity to the planning 
and stylo generally of the Khalji typo ol building, as for instance the Alai Darwaza. These tombs are no doubt 
very far removed in many particulars, from xhat ideal structure, but that they derive some of their Inspiration 
and arrangements from such a source is tolerably clear. As a whole however the square mausoleums, in spite 
of some of them being largo and imposing, are rather characterless productions, they move one but little, the 
shallow monotony of their arched panels which form the main element u£ their facades giving them an ineffect¬ 
ive appearance. 

It has boon remarked that no large mosques of the public or congregational order were erected at Delhi 
during the rule of the Sayyids and Lodis, nonetheless there are several mosques of a private nature attached 
to some of the tombs, and there is also one independent and notable structure, the Moth ki Masjid built by the 
Prime Minister of Sikandar Lodi, Tn their specialized form of design these masque buildings are the prelimi¬ 
nary examples of a series produced within the succeeding half century, and which eventually achieved its ideal 
in a relatively small but perfect specimen of a private mosque, the yila-LRuhna, the "Chapel Royal" of 3 her 
Shah Suri in that ruler's walled citadel at Delhi known as the 'Purana Qilu." The complete series consists of 
four examples ; (i) Mosque attached to the Bara Gumbad, 1494 ; (2) Moth ki Masjid, e. 1505 ; {3) Janrnla Masjid, 
1536 ; and (4) QilaT-Kuhna Masjid c # 1550. As in the ease of the sequence of tombs, the same system will be 
followed, and at this stage only first three mosques of the group wiU be described, the fourth being referred to 
in connection with its own period. 

The earliest illustration of this type of mosque, that attached as a kind of domestic chapel to the Bara 
Gumbad, is of very moderate size, and in several of its more marked architectural features is obviously a logical 
development of the same class of building as produced in the previous period. This is noticeable in the treats 
xaent of the rear wall of its exterior with its tapering turrets and other eltrmeuts, all in the typical Pirurian 
manner. Yet un the other hand there is much that is innovatory in its appearance and arrangement, creating 
the impression that its builders were either reviving some blurred memory or investigating a fresh formula in 
mosque design. Such a departure shows itself specially in the composition of the facade, as it consists of a range 
of five open arches, all practically of the same height but of unusual shaptf, propurl ions p and character. With 
their weak curves, an excessive width in relation to the height, and undines unduly emphasised by receding 
planes in place of moulding* these arches, together with the whole of that portion of the structure, indicate that 
whatever their aim, its designers had failed to achieve their object* That at the back of their minds there was 
some commendable ideal b fairly dear, but it is also equally clear that they were not sufficiently experienced 
to put it into effect with any convincing result. 

The second mosque of this series, the Moth-ki-Masjid erected about ten years later p shows how the pre¬ 
vious somewhat nebuolus conception by means of intelligent handling was developed into a composition of no 
little grace and power. (Plate XVIL) Such an advance suggests that the former was the rough and immature 
sketch, the germ of an idea awaiting for workmen with the necessary qualifications to convert each of its crude 
suggestions into a thing of finished beauty. It is considerably larger than the preceding, as the sanctuary itsdf 
measures nearly one hundred and twenty-five feet across so that it provided much more scope for their skill. 
There are several conspicuous and attractive features in the Moth-kTMasjidj such as the shape and proportions 
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of the five main arches of the facade, with the emphasis given to the central hay ; the spacing; disposition, and 
volume of its three domes* the refinement uf lire tapering turrets on the rear wall ; the design oi the doorway 
and its projecting balcony opening at the sides ; and above all the towers in two stories at the rear comer; 
which add a note of pleasing vitality to this aspect of the building. There is also the use of colour in T he mate- 
rial employed, and, more important still the appearance of a variation in the method of supporting the dome. 
In the central portion or nave, the system of the squinch arch is favoured as found in ail the previous buildings, 
hut in the side aisles a form of stalactite pendentive is introduced in the angles to bring about the “phase of 
transition M , a structural and ornamental combination of striking elegance* As with the other and earlier exam¬ 
ples ol the series, the decoration is of a special character, and of a kind that contrasts effectively with the 
bold quality of the masonry. In place of the usual carving, patterns in plaster arc inserted in the farm of bor¬ 
ders above Lhe arches and as medallions in the spandrels, exquisite arabesque designs of typically Islamic 
convention, moulded in low' relief and painted in brilliant colours. There was evidently a very talented group ol 
craftsmen engaged in this art during the fifteenth century, reminiseunt of that much greater school of artists 
who, at about the same time were perpeiHating such wonders in a similar technique on the walls of the Album- 
bra in Spain. 

Before the third of this series of mosques, that of the Jamala, was finished in 1536, an epoch-making 
event in the history of the country had occurred. Ten years previously, in 1526. the decisive battle of Panipat 
had brought the rule of the Lodis ton dose, an episode which also terminated the imperial sultanate of Delhi. 
An era of the utmost significance iherefore comes to an end. One after smother of these alien adventurers 
had ruled, dynasty had succeeded dynasty, royal houses had risen, flourished, and fallen, hut the central power 
<established at Delhi, in spite of vicissitudes had been consistently maintained for considerably over three hun¬ 
dred years. And few can now stand in any part of the extensive mins of this historical Moslem capital with¬ 
out their imagination being stirred by the vivid and romantic drama that these remains represent. Here are 
displayed both the political and aesthetic aspirations of a long line of forceful rulers, tracing the very pattern 
of their existence: the inspired vision of QtUb-ud-din with his towering pillar of the Faith l the megalomania 
of AU-ud-din with Ins vast mosque and colossal mbar which he could never have hoped to- finish : Ghiyas-ud-dsn 
Tughlaq the hoarder of treasure, his mortuary vaults fitted with molten gold; Tughlaq with Ms frenzied build¬ 
ing projects and such 5laid results, and many other kings and commoners who sought for mimortality by means 
of city and fortress, of mosque and mausoleum, only for these to fall into decay. And now the great pageant 
of the Sultanate was finished, and a new magnificence was to fill the stage, that of the empire of the Moghuls 
founded by the talented Babur, prince of the house of Timur. 

But in spite of the fimdamental changes this movement implies, the original imperial style of architecture 
in the form that it finally assumed under the Lodi kings continued tu be practised for nearly half a century 
longer, partly On account of its prestige and ancient lineage, and partly because tho unsettled state of the country 
under the early M ugh uls precluded anything else from taking its place. The Jamala mosque was built therefore 
during the reign of Humayun (153^40-interTegmim-i 555-5G) the second of the Mughal emperors, and although 
confused circumstances were then prevailing, it shows that the building art remained unaffected by the political 
conditions and was cunLimiing its nurmal course. It is however also apparent from its design that the builders 
were endeavouring to return to the mare ornate mode of the Khaljis, with its fine ashlar masonry in place uf 
the nibble and plaster construction imposed on them by the Tughluqs. (Plate VI 11 , Fig* i.) By comparing 
the Jamala utasjid with its predecessors of the series, it will be seen that a definite attempt was being made to¬ 
wards a refinement of the style generally, and that its designers were aiming at a form of architecture in which 
better materials and more finished workmanship were the main objects. Vet this mosquo, although in treat¬ 
ment and technique is an advance on all previous structures of its kind, was in itself merely a preparation for 
th fourth and .last mosque of the series, the Qik-i-Kuhua masjid in the Purana Qila at Old Delhi. Sher Shah's 
"Chapel Royal" however, for such was this final example of the movement, not only marks the end of a phase 
hut also heralds the beginning of a new architectural era, in other words it is a connecting link between the old 
style of imperial Delhi and the oncoming style of the Mughals. It will therefore be described later in dealing 
with the transitional episode that divides, yet coherently relates these two great architectural developments. 

In addition to the series of mosques described above, there are several other buildings of no httk signi¬ 
ficance, some produced before and others after the ending of the Delhi sultanate, but all maintaining in one 
form or another the architectural tradition, of the Lodis, Two of these at Delhi are tombs of noblemen, that 
of Isa Khan built in 1547, and that of Adham Khan who died in 1561. Moreover away from the capital, in the 
towns of Kalpi (Bundelkhand). and Laiitpur (Jhonri district), are also monuments in this style, at the furmer 
what is known locally as the Chaurasi Gumboz, or "Eighty-four Domes' p b a tomb believed to he of one of the 
Lodi kings, and at the latter there is a Jami masjid. To these may be added the tomb of Mohammed Ghaus 
built about 1504 at Gwalior, a building embodying the structure of the Lodi style with ornamental features 
derived from the architectural productions of Gujarat, a synthesis of the mode of the one and lhe treatment 
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of the other brought about by its geographical position 1 (Plate XIX), Finally, and of the utmost importance 
there was developed as far away as in Bihar a group of tombs evolved from Ihe Lodi type but dating 
from the middle of the sixteenth century, which represents this manifestation in its latest and most imposing 
iorrti. These distant and distinctive examples were produced during the inlerrognuni of the Afghan king Sher 
Shall Suri, and are sufficiently independent in iheir character as to merits with other works of this ruler a separate 
chapter* 

Among the above, the two tombs at Delhi of Isa Khan and Adham Khan besides being buildings of 
considerable architectural appearance, contain elements of interest. The former shows in The buttresses of its 
corner piers the remains of the "Fimzisn slope" and h notable as it is the last building of its kind to include 
this structural batter in its composition- [Plate XXL Pig- 2.) On the western side of its enclosure is a small 
mosque which, as it was produced in 1547 and therefore some years after the JamaJa masjid, carries this class 
of building still another stage towards its final achievement, as fulfilled in the Qilad-Ktinha mosque of Sher Shall 
Suri The central building of Isa Khan's tomb is a well-balanced structure, complete in all its particulars, but 
slightly lacking in height, a defect not uncommon in the octagonal type* An attempt to overcome thir* failing 
is obvious in the other example* the tomb of Adham Khan built fourteen years later, not only by erecting thu 
entire conception on an eminence, but in the design of the tomb building itself. Additional elevation has been 
gained by raising substantialiy the drum of the dome, thus converting it into an intermediate story, or tri- 
iorium of no lit tic prominence in the scheme as a whole* An arched recess in each of the sixteen faces of the 
drum was a skilful device to introduce pleasing passages of shadow into the composition, but the general effect 
of the building in its entirety is inclined to be trite and uninspiring. The principal facts in connection with this 
monument are that it is the last true example of the Lodi type, and its treatment and character indicate that 
the style, as far as the Delhi area was concerned, had attained, even if it had not gone beyond the finality of 
its expressiveness. [Plait? XXI, tig, 1.) 
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CHAPTER VII 
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PROVINCIAL STYLE: THE PUNJAB 11130-1345) 

S already explained (Chapter I}, certain regional manifestations of the Islamic architecture of India, 
distinct from the imperial and classical style al Delhi, were produced in the mure outlying portions of 
(i fiiK uouiitjy^ It h^s bseii found ro^veniyit to designate such separate and self-contained d^vtlopnierits 
Provincial, some of whiih, likliuugh subsidiary to the mans style, were of great importance as their 
buildings were often of remarkable beauty and displayed definitely original qualities. Noneof these actually 
reproduced the mode in vogue at Delhi, each was a spontaneous movement arising out of the aspirations of 
those in power at the time to express their aesthetic ideals according 10 their own natural feelings There were 
several factors which conditioned the diameter of the provincial styles, one of which was the degree of influence 
exorcised by the parent art al DelliL Where a province was for a longer period more closely associated with the 
central power the effect of the imperial style is more strongly marked, while as regards those in the more distant 
parts oi the country, this influence is less noticeable. Another important factor in establishing the provincial 
style was the character of I he indigenous arts which prevailtd within the area of the province concerned where 
these actively flourished and the guilds ol local artisans had produced in the past the finest temples there do 
veloped the nuwt elegant mosques and tombs. On the other kind where the art traditions were not so pronmino- 
<■0. the buildings constructed to the order of the Moslem overlords were less distinctive, in certain circumstances 
tliere ts evidence that the provincial ruler liimself or a succession of rulers, generally due to their intellectual 
superiority, favoured certain tendencies or had a share in their introduction, added'to which it is clear that 
m one or two instances experienced foreign craftsmen found their way to the court, bringing witli them the urchi- 
ec ural style and pnnciplcs of their native land. Unusual climatic conditions m certain parts necessitated 
special treatment, and finally there were technical differences, one kind of building material being common in 
some regions and tare in others, aiJ of width naturally affected the character of the building art. 

The principal provincial styles are some eight in number, although it should be noted that there an* other 
minor mam testations in different parts of the country but not of sufficient importance to he referred to as a se¬ 
parate development. These eight main styles may be tabulated as follows: - 


A, D. 
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1250 

1300 
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1400 
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1500 
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1600 

1650 
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Tht; earliest provincial style to emerge ™ in the country ot tho Punjab, as here the itrst contacts will 1 
Ldam were made tlirough its two principal centres, the cities of Multan and Lahore Although little more than 
two hundred miles apait, Islam made its way into these cities during different periods and by separate routes, 
Multan was first to come within Lite sphere of Moslem influence, as in consequence ol the rat lie c premature 
Arab invasion of Sind in the eighth century, it became, a century later, the capital o£ an independent Arab State, 
Afterwards* due to this early penetration, its associations were continued with Southern Persia to which there 
was ready access by sea, river, and mad, so that this portion of India, including Multan, throughout much of 
its history, was inclined to be more Iranian than Indian, as iU arts even now plainly testify, Lahore, on the 
other Stand, received its Islamic influence at a later date, although not from Persia diioet but through what is 
now the country of Afghanistan, as it was not until the tens h century that Mahmud of Ghazni wresied the Pun¬ 
jab capital from Hindu rule, and brought it within his domination. On the destruction of Ghazni by the rival 
power of Ghor; Lahore, once the provincial seat of the Ghazni rulers, became the real capital of the dirninished 
Ghazuavide kingdom, and in the twelth century royal residences to accommodate the princes of that dynasty 
were a feature of the city* 

Of the style of arc hitec Lure that the Ghpznavide palaces in LaJit.ro assumed, there is no mfonnation, 
as they were almost entirely obliterated in the middle of she twelfth century by Ala-ud-din Ghor. That they 
were of much the same character as those in the parent city of Ghami is most probable, but os this one time 
most sumptuous city of Modem Asia there are onJy fragmentary remains. In some of the more remote quariers 
of Lahore city, them arc examples of a very ancient type of wooden ardutecturc, now rapidly disappearing, 
certain features of which bear a resemblance to the b uildin gs of the Saljuqs of llie twelfth century, although 
they are considerably later in date. (Plate XXIV, Fig. I.) As will be explained in due course, there is much in 
the"treatment of the Limber construction o i these Lahore examples that can only be indigenous m ongm, on the 
other band the immense projecting bosses and a particular kind ol pattern In the car% ing are clearly oi ..iiijuqian 
extraction The wood employed is that krrev,*n as "her" [ziziphus jujulsj), and is now not often naid on account 
of its rarity, it may be assumed therefore that, although the two cities of Lahore and Multan received their 
Moslem attributions from different sources, with the result those of Lahore were of Ghaznavitlt-Saljuqiaii 
origin, while those of Multan were of aii Amb-Persian derivation, it is more tlian likely that on Lire whole the 
Tndo- Islamic art culture it both centres hid much in common. Such building art as these two cities produced 
it is proposed to regard as of one siyle, that of Lbe Punjab. 

From this rather scanty data, combined with information deduced from the type of building evolved 
slightly later, it may be inferred with some certainty that the pre-medieval architecture of the Punjab was 
constructed mainly ol brick, stone suitable lor suchpmpo»snot beSig readily available in the alluvial plain ol the 
Five Rivers, And it was brickwork of a remarkably hue quality, the bricks being not unlike those used by the 
Roman builders, broad but tliin, and when occasion demanded it was nut uncommon * tor them to be laid in 
upright courses to insure additional strength- This brickwork it was the custom to reinforce by raeans of 
wooden beams inserted in the walla, so that the buildings were timber-framed, with no arches, as the beam 
and bracket system prevailed. These brick and timber walls were sloped to provide greater stability, the 
battering surfaces being a survival of an ancient mud brick tratlition. In addition to the beams embedded 
horizontally within the brick- work, there were other substantial wooden elements, notably doorways, with 
windows above and also overhanging balconies, the whole providing a very artistic wooden facade. To re¬ 
lieve the inconspicuous effect ol the half timbered construct ion,, parts of the building were decorated With piusttd 
plaster, and there were also panellings of glazed tiles in brilliant, colours. 

So distinctive in its design and mode of treatment are the remains of Lids architecture, panicukuiy in 
the handling of the woodwork, as shown in some of the examples in Lahore city as well as one or two in Midtan 
and also in certain smaller places such as Chiniot. that they imply an unusual derivation. There is nothing 
quite like this manipulation of wood in any other development o: Islamic art, as the door ways are framed with 
carved designs resembling heavy tassels and knotted fringes, recalling pleated fabrics made of felt drawn up by 
cords on each side to form the opening. Such a fanciful, and at the same 1 ime elegant scheme, combined with 
the fact that the controlling lines of the building in which ihey were contained were sloped, recalls m a manner 
the appearance, shape , and fittings of a tent* So much so that it is a mat ter of specula Lion as to whether the 
entire conception was not a survival of a nomadic existence lived in some of the wide and. spaces of the Punjab 
and ihe adjacent Great Indian Desert, where the inhabitants at one time were dweller* in tents. There is some¬ 
thing strangely attractive in these wooden house facades, which although basically Islamic are nevertheless 
strongly impregnated with the imaginative genius of the indigenous craftsman. 

Except for these remains of timber construct ion, there are no complete examples of the building arl o! 
this oeriod in Lahore, but in Mu J lan there is a group of the five tombs of an ancie nt date which may help to throw 
some tight on the style wti^itiuftfciiaiely- succeeded it. EscBT-TEEc mausoleum of a saintly personage associated 
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with the history of the city, and their construction extends over a period of one hundred and seventy years, 
from the middle of the twelfth to the beginning of the fourteenth centuries. It is unfortunate that several of 
lhem appear at different times to Imve been seriously damaged, ueeesritaring considerable restoration, so 
that in most instances some of their structure is relatively modem. As a whole, the design of the original build¬ 
ing in each example seems to have been respected* and it is believed that in architectural effect they may not 
be very different from their appearance when first erected. These tombs are as follows :— (i) Shah Yusuf Gardizi 
[i 152); (2J Shah Bahau-i-Haqq, died 1262; (3) Sliadna Shahid, died 1270 ; (4) Shaft sWtis-ud-din Tibriri, 
died 127b; 15) Shah Rukn-i-Alarn {1520-24] T Ail are built of brick and there is a certain amount of woodwork 
in more than one of them, while glared tiles find a place in the decoration. The first four are square in plan, 
but the largest and most important of all and the final example of the series, that of Shah Kukud-Alam is octa¬ 
gonal and has a pronounced sloping outline in its lower storey. 

The earliesL of the group, the mausoleum of Shah Yusuf Gardizi, is believed to have been built shortly 
after his death in the middle of the twelfth century and its simple rectangular shape suggests that it was possibly 
an initial effort. {Plate XXII. Fig, 2.) In tins particular it differs from the other examples of the series and 
also in the fact that, it Is in one storey, being a flat roofed cubical building standing within an enclosed courtyard. 
Its elevation consists of the almost unbroken surfaces of four vertical wails, the sole relief being formed by an 
oblong portion slightly projected to frame the doorway r and another to contain the mihtah in the interior. 
In common with other buildings of its class which are to be found m Persia, it relies almost entirely lor its 
effect, not on the usual features employed in most architectural compositions such as a variety of planes* con¬ 
trasting passages nf light and shadow, or the definition of mouldings, but wholly on the brilliant piny erf colour 
produced by its surface ornamentation of encaustic tiles which encase every part of its outer Walls, It is not 
improbable that most, if not ail of these tiles have been renewed at a later date, yet the patterns are still mainly 
geometrical, some are inscription^, but floral designs are rare, an indication that the Law of the Prophet prolii- 
biting natural forms was strictly observed. Although most of the faces o! the tiles are merely painted, some are 
moulded into a fonn of low relief decoration denoting an early development of the art, thus presenting a rich 
plastic appearance as well as a scheme of variegated colour. 

The three succeeding examples oi the tombs In Multan were all built within a period of fifteen years, shortly 
after the middle of the thirteenth century and are of a very different architectural formation from the foregoing. 
It is true they are rectangular in plan, but any similarity then ceases* as they are in three stages* the lowest 
of which is square, above is an octagonal second storey while over all ii a hemispherical dome. The car lies I to 
be built* that of Shah Bahaud-Haqq is the most representative of this type, and is a monument of no little dis¬ 
tinction. Consisting of a tall foundational storey some forty feet in height „ devoid of ornament but relying for 
effect on its excellent proportions, the facade contains one feature only, a well-designed arched doorway in reced¬ 
ing planes. Over the batllemcnted para pel of this storey rises a lofty octagonal drum forming with an arched 
opening in each face an elegant clerestory, above which is the broad ovoid of the dome. Although in its plainness 
almost austere, yet this tomb has an appearance of purposeful strength combined with a simple elegance which is 
noteworthy* (Plate XXIII. Fig + ft) 

After the production of these three tombs, half a century elapsed before the Multan builders were again 
called upon to exercise their art in any monumental work* Then they became engaged on an undertaking 
which matured into their finest achievement , the mausoleum of the famous saint Shah Kukri-b A lam* one of the 
most impressive buildings in this part of the country. (Plate XXII Fig. 1.) It is recorded that this tomb 
was executed to the order of the Delhi ruler Ghiyas^ud-din Tughlaq between the years 1320 and 1324, and 
Therefore contemporary, as has been shown, with the construction of ids own royal sepulchre at Tughlaqabad. 
In its design and execution all the experience gained during the fashioning of the previous examples together 
with that subsequently acquired, appears to have been requisitioued, and then, concentrated on iis conception. 
Unlike its predecessors the plan is not square, but octagonal, an early if not the initial appearance of such a 
shape in the Islamic architecture of the country, and nearly fifty years before it was accepted at Delhi, as 
proved by the first tomb of this form* that ol Tilangani* built there during the reign of Firuz Tughlaq in 13GS 
(Chapter TV). Then a striking feature of its elevation is the effect of its sloping rides, the connection of which 
with the pronounced battering walls of the Tughkq king's mausoleum referred to above, having been already 
explained. The slope in the Multan structure was emphasized by the addition of tapering turrets at the angles* 
a prominent architectural feature which attracted the attention of that enthusiastic builder Firuz Tughlaq * 
who Home twenty-five years later reproduced it in Ms own style of architecture at Delhi, As already shown the 
sloped form of turret* together with the haltering wall derived from the Multan LOmbs, persisted in the Islamic 
building art of the country, this inclined effect gradually becoming subject tn modification, until it ceased after 
the middle of the sixteenth century, Wifh these facts in view, and contrary to Theory, it is clear that the pro¬ 
vincial style of Multan, owing to Its ear ly appearance and strong originality, instead of being influenced itself 
by the royal monuments at Delhi, actually Imposed some ol its mure characteristic features on the imperial style* 
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The tomb of Rukn-iMam at Multan is a building of no mean dimensions, as its octagonal base measures 
oo feet in diameter, ant! its total height including its ftnial is 115 feet, the height of the first storey bung 50 Uml 
and the second 25 feet, while the dome is 50 feet wide inside. Although of brick foundation, its appearance 
is considerably enhanced by hands of carved timbering sunk into the walls at appropriate mlerv|ds and o 
provide rich texture and colouring the brickwork is elaborately chiseUedandpa^aie^flJd ^AbrUtant^ 
Lla^ed tiles The underlying ideals of its creators ate fairly clear. In that dement of slope suggesting me 
of a pyramid and the inclined buttresses supporting the uiuer angles, fe^2l2X 

|y that of stability and permanent* Then Us great height, elevated as the building is on a 
to dominate the surrounding country and introduce a focal point of interest 

of the landscape The tiles were an effort to bring a note of bright colour into the dull dust tint of its desert 
setting while walls of tldrtcen feet of solid brickwork through which the subdued light passed 

tunnel; of the clerestory grilles were a means of shutting out the blistering heat irnd seating sunhght for whuh 
Multan is legendary thus providing a cool and sombre sanctuary for the saint s last repose. In Style This ma 1 
reSts three pStterns of culture, Arab. Iranian, and Indian, something o the best has been taken 
from the building traditions of each, to produce a monument of marked architectural character and possessing 
a solemn grandeur suitable to ils purpose. 


CHAPTER Vm 


PROVINCIAL STYLE, BENGAL (dr. A.D. nou to igyj) 

I T is lit tie anomalous that in point of time the next provincial development ot the Islamic style should be 
m the rib:,tail- country oI Bengal. Moreover, from the arid plains of the Punjab to the humid deltaic 
region of ihe Ganges also implies fundamental changes in every aspect of file and ail human activities* 
including the art of building construction. That early in the Islamic conquest of the sub-contincni a territory 
so remote from the capital should be invaded and retained is remarkable. But in the course ot ihe Modem 
penetration of the country, same of that relentless impetuosity which carried the Arabs across the greater part 
lp f the world in the seventh century, seems to have communicated itself for the time being to the conquerors 
of Hindustan in the thirl earth century , who barely live years after the capture of Delhi, liad swept from west 
c ip east, and found themselves the ruling power in tile Bengal capital Hite event took plane in 1202, but 11 
was more than a mituiy later before the Islamic occupation produced any kind of building of a sufficiently 
distinctive character to be called a style Then mosques and tombs began to be constructed, and the archi¬ 
tecture in Bengal assumed a succession of forms which were maintained for a period of two hundred and fifty 
years. 

The resulis of this movement arc to be found in various parts of the province, hut the majority of the 
buildings are grouped within a tract of country now comprising the Mulda district of thv product' of Bengal. 
Here, near the junction of tike two rivers the Ganges and the Mahananda, was the strategic centre of this region, 
and here, for several centuries in the early mediaeval period, the life of the country was concern rated. W ith¬ 
in an area of several square miles in extent are strewn the concrete evidences of a paramount power's continu¬ 
ous occupation of the>e parts, us shown by the character of the remains, now grown over by rank vegetation, 
or submerged by the silt and the swamp. There can be few other sites in India con tain in g such a wide ex¬ 
panse oi noble ruins* of fortresses, palaces, citadels, immense causeways and embankments, towering dty walls 
and triumphal archways, mosques and tombs, besides scores of derelict sculptures all indicating that here wa> 
the common graveyard oi several civilisations which have had their day and arc now forgotten. Amidst this 
welter of destruction at least three great cities have been traced, the earliest consisting of I.akhnauLi, the scat 
of the two Hindu dynasties of ihe Pahs and the Senas, and later the two capitals oi die Mohammedan invaders, 
Gaur and Pandua, for during the period of Islamic rule the centre of the administration was transferred from 
one to the other. It is from what remains of these two Mohammedan cities, supplemented by a few' rare 
examples elsewhere, [hat the style of architecture evolved during the Moslem occupation of the country" may 
be determined. 

It is possible to resolve the Islamic building art of Bengal into three phases, or rather two preliminary 
stages, and the third recording its ultima [e development into a specific style (1) the period extending from the 
Hr si conquest of the country and while the capital was at Gaur until it was moved to Fandua, from A-lh 1200 
to 1340 : (2) from the date when the capital was established a! Pandua until the building of the Eklakhi tomb— 
1340 to 1430 (3) during the period from the date of the re-transfer of the capital to Gaur, until the country 
was acquired by the M ugh ate, dr, 1442 to 1576. 

The first stage is illustrated by a group of buildings, not however at the capital, for no tiling of Lakh* 
nauti is now m situ, but at what might have been in the fourteenth century the river port for Bengal. Here 
at the riverside village of Tribcni. a settlement in the Hnghli District, and at the hamlet of Pandua in the 
some locality, the earliest examples of Moslem handiwork in Bengal may be studied- It is most probable that the 
Mohammedans first established themselves at Tribeni and then pressed inland front the river, eventually, about 
the year 1340 bringing under [heir control a considerable area included within tin present districts of Hughli and 
Hard wan. The principal mosque at Pandua, now ruined almost beyond recognition, was a very large structure* 
its walls and. arches are of brick but its pillars are of basalt and evidently taken from dismal l tied Hindu temples. 
Less damaged than the remainder h the central aisle where still stands to the right of the main *nihrab the milli¬ 
bar or pulpit in carved stone. If the elite of its building is previous to the middle of the fourteenth century, 
as is surmised, ibis mosque was the model for the much larger and more important Adina Mu.vjirl at Lhe Moham¬ 
medan capital of Bengal, also named Pandua, to he described Liter. Although in a sad state of decay this village 
mosque is a landmark in the development of Moslem architecture in Bengal as it appears to be the rarliest cost¬ 
ing example of a multi-domed mosque having a quadrangular plan. 

Adjacent to this min Ls another building, fortunately kept in a fair state of repair, which although pertiaps 
in ihe course oi its history has been considerably modernised, possesses some architectural value. This is a 
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Tower of Victory, which, according to tradition, was erected by a Muslim saint named Shah Suri-tid-din to com¬ 
memorate bis conquest of the Raja of Pandua towards 1340. Although about one hundred and twenty feet 
high, irs rather inelegant proportions of width in relation to height cannot be overlooked, but the faces and 
Ranges with which its different stories are decorated have clearly been inspired by rhal much more famous monu¬ 
ment’the Qutb Minar at Delhi, begun nearly a century and a half earlier. In this example the repercussions 
of the imperial style under the Slave and Khalji dynasties cm this distant provincial development are interestingly 
displayed. 

The remains at Tribeni. the other early Moslem settlement in Bengal, are perhaps older than the fore¬ 
going, and in some respects are rather more complete. Consisting of a mosque and tomb the former bears 
in Arabic inscription recording the year A.O. 1298. but the mosque as it now exists, is not contemporary' with 
the inscription, as it was entirely re-constructed into its present form at the beginning of the 16th century. 
The adjacent lamb however which commemorates one of the first of the Moha m medan adventurers in Bengal. 
Zafar Khan Ghaii, although damaged by time has remained untouched and is clearly of the earlier date. In 
this structure it is possible to see an improvisation from a Hindu temple dedicated to the worship of Krishna, 
its various parts having been taken to pieces and re-assembled in a form suitable to servo as a Mohammedan 
tomb-chamber. In the process of re-erection it was found necessary to supplement portions of the basalt 
masonry by brickwork walls containing pointed arches, which, if original as they appear to be, are the earliest 
of their" kind in Bengal. As an example of Islamic architecture it is a building ol little consequence, but its 
significance lies in the fact that it depicts clearly the methods employed try the new rulers at this time. The 
data is scanty, as the tomb at Triboni is the sole record, hut in the absence of productions of an original character 
on any ancient sites, it is fairly clear that for the first century or more of the Mohammedan occupation 
of the country, the system of ’a wholesale conversion ol the existing Hindu structures to suit the changed 
conditions, was the one ir usual practice. 

The second stage in the evolution of the building art in this style, is also represented hy one example 
only, but, unlike that of the previous phase, it is the largest and most important Moslem building m the whole 
of Bengal. If was obviously the outcome of an impulse which not in frequently comes sooner or later to those 
in power to express themselves by means of imposing monuments, original in design and construction and 
conforming to their own individual ideals. Such a movement in this instance appears to have coincided with 
the transfer of the capital from Lakhnauti, or Gaur as that city became known to the Mohammedans, to a site- 
some 17 miles to the north called Handua. Pandua itself was however no virgin foundation, its great square 
mound five miles in diameter bears materia] proofs of a remote and historical past, and at the time of the removal 
contained undoubtedly remains of its previous occupation. Here the new Moslem capital was established, and 
the ruler Sikander Shall (1358-80) adopted the traditional procedure of building a congregational mosque as its 
focal point, which he began in 13(34. Now almost complete!)’deserted, some idea, of the immense Mohammedan 
population of Pandua at the time may be gathered from the si&e of this mosque, which is one of the most eapa- 
ciosis ol its kind, and could readily accommodate several thousand worshippers (Plate XV). To the spectator 
standing within the expansive quadrangular courtyard ol the Adina Masjid. surrounded by its seemingly endless 
arrav of archways many of them fallen’ th^ conception as a whole presents the appearance of the forum of some 
■indent classical city rather than a self-enntamcd Muslim house of prayer, with the high vaulted sanctuary 
mi the western side simulating an imperial approach in the form of a majestic triumphal archway. YeHtfc 
planned on orthodox lines, as the courtyard, which measures 400 feet long by 130 feel wide is enclosed within 
the usual ranges ol pillared aisles, five bays deep on tile western or-sanctuary side and three on the remainder, 
consisting of 260 pillars in all. Moreover, the entire composition is encircled by a wall, making its outside di¬ 
mensions a rectangle ol 507 feet long by 285 feet wide, nearly equalling that of the Great Mosque of Damascus 
[eighth century), to which building mainly on the grounds of si;e it has been mistakenly likened. 

Around the interior of the courtyard and forming a continuous facade, is the screen of arches, to the num¬ 
ber of eighty-eight, and surmounted by a parapet twenty-two feet in height from the ground, above which may 
Lh; seen theodolites ol the roof one over each bay and amounting to 30ft in all. At the south east comer three 
or the archways are open to the outside and constitute the main entrance, an unusual position, and it seem-, 
unfortunate that its designers did not think of introducing a fine lofty gateway in the middle of the eastern 
ride to correspond with ;md balance the mass of the great sanctuary hall on the west. There are three other 
entrances but consisting of quite 'Email doorways in the western wall towards its northern end. Two of these 
lead to an upper storey, a compartment imposed on the northern aisles of the sanctuary ami known as the Bad- 
ikeh-kn-Takht (King’s'Throne), but in reality a private chapel reserved for the king and 1 he ladies of the royal 
household. The design and construction of this portion of the mosque display several notable features, as the 
upper storey is supported on a range of arches carried by pillars of a remarkable type, f Plate XXlt. 1 'ig- s.t 
r hjEV are very short ponderous piers rather thiin pillars, abnormally thick, square above and below and surmount 
h v massive bracket capitals. Pillars of a similar type are found in other buildings in Bengal but arc seen no¬ 
where else in India, and are unique. On the other hand the pillars actually forming the upper storey .ire ol more 
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usual proportions, with graceful fluted shaf ts and expanding lotus capitals, all of which, both above and below, 
having evidently been removed from same pre-existing Hindu structure of exceptional character. Within this 
chapel royal and all along the inner face of the western wall alcoves containing mihrabs have been inserted, 
thirty-two in number, one opposite the centre of each bay and all exquisitely designed and sculptured. 


But unquestionably the most impressive portion of this mosque was the central nave of the sanctuary 
which, even now that it is roofless and shattered, still ret ains some of its original stately appearance. It is in 
tire form of a well-proportioned hall aligned east and west and therefore transversely to the ranges of the five 
aisles which extend from each of its sides. In length it is 70 feet, and 54 feet across, while the height from 
the paved floor to the ridge of its pointed roof was probably 50 feet, dimensions corresponding approximately 
to the lady chapels in several Gothic cathedrals. The facade, which has almost entirely disappeared was a rect¬ 
angular screen 50 feet across and 60 feet in height up to the ornamental merlons forming its parapet. Within 
this frontal screen was the entrance to the sanctuary, a pointed archway 50 feet high and 33 feet wide, a moat 
imposing portal in keeping with the dimensions of the hall to which it gave access. The scheme of the facade 
was completed by minor archways, on each side of the rectangular screen above the parapet, and containing 
staircases by which the mufiKin could ascend to an upper platform, on the same principle as the Qutb mosque 
at Delhi, 

The interior design of this hall was equally striking. Along each side were the five tall pointed arches 
leading to the aisles, and through these, their endless length and the diminishing perspective of their piers might 
he viewed, It is however to the roof above that attention is specially directed because although now in ruins, 
it seems fairly certain that it was at one time a superb pointed arched vault. If this is correct it is the earliest 
example of a form of construction very rare indeed in Indian architecture, What the exterior of the vault was 
like is not dear, but the whole superstructure appears to have been composed of a stupendous mass of brickwork 
several feel thick, and it is not unlike by that on account of its undue weight It has collapsed, 

No description of this sanctuary hall would be complete without a reference to the treatment of the noble 
expanse of wall surface at its western end. Here are three outstanding elements essential to the ritual—a central 
mUirab, another supplementary one to the side, and a mimbnr or pulpit. In the space above these on each side 
carved in relief is a large rosette, or full-blown lotus, standing out crisp and sharp from the plain surface of the 
wall, while high up over the whole is raised an interlaced ornamental device, boldly produced so as to be seen 
distinctly from the ground. All are exquisitely wrought but the eye naturally turns towards the main feature, 
for few examples of architectural plastic art can equal the design and execution of the central milirab, This 
is in the form of a trefoil arched alcove contained within a rectangular framework, above which rise several tiers 
of mouldings and narrow panels delicately inscribed, rather than carved, with arabseques and calligraphic texts. 
But the alcove itself is the principal object, not only on account of its graceful shape but because of wliat it re¬ 
veals, as nothing hr the building art of Bengal could throw a clearer light on the aesthetic conditions that. then 
prevailed. For this mihrab is a copy, with slight adaptations, of the type of niche found on numerous ancient 
sites in Bengal and Bihar, which enshrined images of the Buddha and also figures of the Hindu deities, ft is 
true the suraj mukh or "sun face" at the apex, and the fiansa or sacred goose at the spring of the arch have 
been converted into patterns of conventional and therefore innocuous foliage, while the interior of the recess has 
been panelled with the Islamic motif of the hanging lamp of light, but save for these relative^ minor alterations 
this Moslem mihrab might have been a canopied niche on a Buddhist stupa of an ornamental dtvaevsta within a 
Hindu temple. (Plate XXV.) 


Although of proportions approaching the grandiose and evidently manifesting an attempt to satisfy the 
craving for sue only the Adina Masjid presents a certain grave and stately dignity. It is vast but it has mass 
and largeness as well as space-value, while the scale throughout has been consistently maintained. Some of 
t his breadth of effect has been obtained by the quality of the materials employed, and the able manner in which 
^ a ?P l ' rd ’ Much of the upper part of the building, including the arches and domes was of brick 
but a great deal of the substructure of the facade was composed of finely prepared basalt masonrv, None of the' 
stonework is ongmal. it was all stripped from pre-existing Hindu structures at Lakhnauti and places it, its im- 
medutte neighbourhood, it to very doubtful whether the Moslem overlords ever obtained any of their stone 
from the natural sources of the Rajmahal quarries. all their masonry being evidently composed of reXmade 
spoils Proofs of this n»y be seen in many parts of the Adina mosque, of carved blocks being inserted with 
lW figures surfaces embedded m the intenor of the walls, as in the mimbar of the sanctuary of whXdoor 
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and is therefore not unlike that which was being . _ __ _ ot j KJ constructional feature concerns 
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so that their corners project, a process of tnrnsM ion ™nsq ■ . n f’the application of this pmi- 
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a somewhat similar source that die Indian method was originally demed. 
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fourteenth century at Pandua. bm ail ot «rs _uji« r " PP® . • :_dj c t te that progress in the art was maintained, 
remains which, although they throw hut littieltt,h - - • ■ probably founded about this time, 

Among them are the mosque Another example, but grievously ruined 

but both structures liave been considera > • the city Q [ Qaur and apparently of the same date, as 

is the Kotwali Datwaza built as TrlEionsof Finw Tughlaq (1351-8&) at Delhi, as for instance 

SkS.IS’e'S^^S ridVoiiln poinlcd archway which, like Uot -P« » .ho »ne manner as 
those in the imperial capital. 
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curved cornice p the whole being surmounted by a plain hemispherical dome of 46 feet diameter. Octagonal 
turrets project from each corner* and a string-course carried horizontally across the middle of the facade, simu¬ 
lates an appearance of two stories, an effect emphasized by a series oi ornamental panels being spaced not unlike 
a blind storey or triiorium along the upper compartments. There is an opening in the centre of each side, formed 
of a stone doorway tom bodily from a Hindu temple, but with a pointed arch inserted above the lintel, so that 
as a whole it resembles the arch and beam combination in the Finizian buildings at Delhi. The tomb-chamber 
within is an octagonal liail 47 feet wide, having no windows r light being admitted through the doorways men¬ 
tioned above. In this building is seen an early example of the curved comice inherited from the bent bamboo 
forming the cave of the thatched cottage, but it is not Lhe only feature derived from such a source, as the facade 
itself is divided up into a series of projecting and recessed chases suggestive of the framework of a wood and 
wattle hut. 


Towards the first half of the fifteenth century, having definitely embarked on this sem^mdigenous style 
ol building as illustrated by the Ekkkhi tomb, The Moslem rulers proceeded during the succeeding hundred 
years or more, to produce a number of buildings of the same type, but elaborated, modified, or enlarged, accord¬ 
ing to their functional requirements. One monument, however, of the fifteenth century stands apart on account 
of its different intention and distinctive character, a building composed very largely of brick and a most im¬ 
pressive example ol its kind. Building in brick had been practised for a very long time in these parts, as the 
numerous remains of previous Buddhist stupas and monasteries are abundant proof, but during the Moslem 
regime it developed into a form of construction which became pre-eminent, and in no part of India is there finer 
brickwork than in l he In do-Islamic architecture of Bengali The Dakhil Darwaza* Literal ure, as this great struc¬ 
ture is crlled, although of immense proportions, presented no special difficulties to the hereditary brick builders, 
but nevertheless it is a remarkable testimony to Lheir skill- Built as a triumphal arch, or saluting gateway, and 
aligned to fane the citadel of Gaur, it is believed ld have been produced to the order of Barbak ShaJi (1453-74), 
so that its date would be about A«IX 1465. Measuring nearly 75 feet across Its front and 113 feet from front 
to back, it is bo feel in height, with an arched passage carried through its centre t feet wide, 24 feet 
high and having guard rooms opening out on each side. [Plates XXVI and XXIX). 


I rom these dimensions it will be seen that the DakhiJ Darwaza comprised a great mass of masonry* but 
its bulk was broken up by projections and recesses, both angular and circular, in a singularly original manner. 
Thrown out from each comer is a prominent rounded bastion/between which and the central opening is a nylon- 
like buttress, one on each side of the frontage and guarding the portal. The two pylons in front art* connected 
with each other by an archway, thus providing a deep and wide portico containing the arc hed opening. Not 
a little character is given to the entire scheme by the circular bastions at the comers being built to a taper r and 
surmounted by rounded cupolas, but most of the superstructure has fallen, although it obviously resolved if self 
into a picturesque grouping of pyramidal roofs, domes, and similar features, forming a varied" and attractive 
sky-lino. Til* alternation of ihc surfaces of its facade by means of the turrets and bastions produces striking 
contrasts of light and shade, and those surfaces are enriched by a certain amount of ornamental ion in terracotta, 
consisting of such motifs as flaming suns, rosettes, hanging lamps, fretted borders, decorative niches, and other 
patterns judicious!y distributed. In design the Pakhil Darwaza implies an interesting fusion of the classic and 
the roman tit. wsLh traces of the indigenous or rustic. The classic is represented by the grand shape and pro¬ 
portions of the portal arid its arrhed portico, and the romantic quality may be seen in the position and slope of 
the corner bastions, while the influence of the country may he observed in the ingenious surface treatment obtained 
bya qwam of vertical and upright lines and mouldings thus presenting a naively elcmentarv pattern of 
rKtaiigb. Although a century later than the great Adina M&sjid at Pandua, this triumphal ani at Gaur show** 
ilial the Mn?iem rulers still retained their grandiose ideals which fnnnd expression in spectacular monuments 
not however devoid of architectural dignity and power. 


During the seventy-five years that followed the erection of the DakhiJ Darwaza there were, built a number 

5 ar ^ 5 fF hit «; tQ ^ J Character, and of which the Ekkkhi tomb already 
described was the original modd. Oi these buildings the mosques depict the type which was eventually produced 

, W X n ‘ f tir J Ughj atl °P eT1 squat* sometimes fronted the structure llie traditional esqartyard was tUs- 
t ardeJ, and th* eloscd-in or covered hall was adopted, a change necessitated verv largely bv the heaw and 
i ncessam nuuy season. Th*y are rectangular fo pkn, usually oblong, their ci^bLrfS S!d 
somewhat low facade with a curved comice above and a range of pointed arches below sometime s as ma l v a : 
*•» or twelve of these openings extending along the front of the building with two nr three on The SnrtJSid^ 

nicbes while filigree nal terns are carved -it ' out lnto panels often enclosing ornamental 

n . • *7. nu^ree patterns are carved around the doorway and m the spandrels rivine the whole a rich and 
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the supports bonus other ton* pier, ar Slone pillars, the latter in most rasa, haring bum 
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structures, The arched aisles extend the whole length of the building producing an effect singularly hk« that 
uf the nave of a Gothic church. Where these arcades intersect they form square bays, each one being roofed 
over by a small hemispherical dome the circular base of which is supported on a pendentive of bricks coursed 
at an angle, thus resembling a simplified form of stalactite vaulting. On the inner surface of the western wall 
o! the mosque a series of arched mlhrabs is sunk, the largest and most important being opposite the central 
bay, and all are elaborately decorated with carving. 

One of the earliest mosques of this typo is the Tantipara mas j id at Gaur, erected aboul 1475, and in some 
respects depicting the style in its ripest aspect. (Plate XXVII. Fig. z.) Measuring externally 71 feet long by 
44 feet wide, its facade is a long rectangle, the upper edge of which is a double comice bent to the characteristic 
curve. Within the facade arc five pointed archways connected by a string-course of a slighter curve than the 
comice above which, carried across the centre of the frontage divides it longitudinally into two equal parts. Such 
an elevation&l layout b not very elegant in its proportions, but it is relieved by the intelligent treatment of its 
surfaces, a decorative scheme which consists of each area between the arches being occupied by an upright pane] 
containing an ornamental arch surrounded by delicate flaraJ patterns, all in terra cotta relief. There is other 
plastic decoration around the archways and the whole effect, although it may err on the side of the excessively 
ornate Is not unplearing. The interior consists of a fine hall measuring 7b feet long and 31 feet wide, and is 
•divided into two aisles by stone pillars, of the square and chamfered variety originally part of a Hindu temple. 
The mihrafrs and other features of this sanctuary are enriched in the same technique and on the same principle 
as the exterior. 

Another building similar in type Lo Lhe foregoing but of a slightly earlier date as it was constructed about 
A.D. 1440 is the Sath Gumbaz, not however one of the mosques at the capital, but at Bagerhat. a town much 
more to the south and on the Rliairab river nearer to the mouth of the delta. Its chief feature is a facade of 
eleven arches, the Central one being larger than the othem, but it is also remarkable for its circular and almost 
tietached turrets as the comers which, with their bastiondike character and rounded cupolas recall the angle 
towers of the mosques at Delhi of the previous century. These occasional borrowings from the imperial style 
testify to the intermittent nature of the association, both political and architectural, which was maintained 
with the central power 

After the building of the Tantipara Masjid about A.D, 1475 k there ensued a period of over half a century 
when examples of this type of mosque appear to have been produced at intervals of every few yeara. Most 
of them are at Gaur and are fi) the ChzmWtti or Chamkhan masjid, c. 1475 ; fa) the Danis Bari masjtd, and 
[J) the Latent masjid both about 1450 ; (4) the Gunmant masjid, c. 1484 ; (5) the Chcta Sona masjid c. 1510 ; 
(6) the Bara Sona Masjid 1526 ; and (7) the Qadam Rasul mosque, 1530. There is also a mosque at Bagha, a 
town in the Rajshafii district and dated 1523. Some ot these buildings are of considerable sue as for instance 
the Bara Sona Masjid (Great Golden Mosque) which is the largest of all the monuments in Gaur a having an open 
square in front of 20a feet diameter, with handsome arched gateways in the middle of three of its sides. The 
sanctuary, a rectangular structure of brick fated with stone is 16B feet long by 76 feet wide, its parapet la feet 
high forming a long shallow curve below which is spaced a series of eleven pointed arches between the octagonal 
turrets at the angles. Its interior contains impressive aisles of arches tarried in front of the western wall with¬ 
in which is a mihrab opposite each bayK The Paras Bari is another large mosque built of brick but with its 
pillars of stone. Among the many terracotta patterns on its walls is one representing an unusual foliage subject 
which, in intent, is similar to one produced as far away as Ahmedahad in the Sidi Sayyid mosque and built 
about the same time (Chapter IX}* It depicts the phenomenon of a parasitic creeper growing out of a crevice 
m 1 he trunk of a paJm-tree (the HJ paim- and parasite" motif), which spreads itself out so that it fills the entire 
spare with its leafage, but in the course of time it will torture and finally strangle the larger tree m its sinister 
embrace. Whether any contact could have been possible between 1 he designer of these two works of art r so 
alike and yet so distantly situated, is a matter for speculation. 

Another fine building at Gaur fa the Gunmant masjid, with its vaulted ceiling carved with relief decora- 
lion rich in new detail, while in the Chota Sona Masjid (Small Golden Mosque) the five arches of the facade air 
nf the multiform pointed order reminiscent of a similar form of cusp in the arches of the screen of the Arlim- 
din-ka-Jhompra at Ajmer. Finally, there is the Qadam Rasul mosque, a substantial structure with the three 
arches of its facade supported by examples of that excessively short and powerful pillar characteristic of the 
Bengal style, and apparently extracted from some previous Hindu building This massive form of pillar is also 
wel] illustrated in the restored mosque at Tribeni In the Hughli District, and reconstructed about the same time, 
so that the only two buildings on this site axe instructive as the tomb represents the beginning and Lhe mosque 
I he end of the movement* For the Oadam Rasul at Gaur, in spite of its ponderous columns, records in other 
parts of its composition that littleness of treatment which usually predicts the approaching decline. Its wal] 
surfaces are divided up into a monotonous diagram of panels, each repeating lhe same meaningless and stilted 
motif p giving the whole a trite and stylized appearance, ft is from such an example showing the beginning of 
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the dcciidenre, that thetrue value of the style may be appraised, especially in the insistent curve of the cornice 
its most original and characteristic feature. In the first buildings the effect of this downward curve has Lh« 
uim of strangeness and possesses a certain refinement not by anv means mipteasing But in I he Qndam Easet 

if ? k r\ 1*™ 1,1 the T^ tte , at *** bu * in ** ™ tKSnents *S£Tk^ 

bmed and by which it ls supported have lust their robustness, with the result that the whole strut lure tends to 
become flaccid and formless. (Plate XXVII, Fig. i.) n wnu e strut lure tends to 

One monument at Gaur, not a mosque or tomb but a cirrular tower «IWI n, *r i l i. 

about 1488, appears to have been erected to serve the two proses of a Tow" 3 V^torv I'-t, 
for the call to prayer, on ihe same principle but to a much smaller scale as tile Out b "Mmarmifn u ™ ftn ’ irait 

^ghty-Iour feet in height and in fivlr stories, t he three lowest being ,weh^H£ilr Vh« ti 1 

Most probuhiv i;t was finished above by *t rounded cupoia in the Firuzian tvT^ f n it i° r aEV rount ^ 
A feature of this tower is T 

included certain patterns in blue and white glased iUe^ Such a dkiinrnvp fnnn i ' U,tni cotta, also 

—•t* ■» -I' “ -T ti» isnrtp^. - a;* ap Sc, " h ;" h 

nrobably introduced uito the Bengal buildings from Delhi in the first half M the fifteenth - uum 
glaze is rather roughly executed with insipid colouring, and shows little pvirfenrJ . i Most o[ lIus 

with any great skill, although it adds a contrasting note to the dull red to the brickwork. On the oth^V 
the terra cotta ornamentation which is much niorii proftiselv hn*. ,*««_. t. "- . . , J l ^ r hand 

™ «** htnr. ThU relief deconttta SSMtafSJSd^STS f ** ik ' ch * 

et .£*2 ^ r r„ 

buL prepared from patterns and inscriptions tTlc , handl *” rk «' Hindu art films, 

were skilled in their art as the remains of the Pali and St,,. „,,,i ,‘ 1ITlm “ c ^ n r kheic Bengali craftsmen 

Fa ”“" 15 E “ lcnl S' 11 " 1 °< of tfe BacMhist-Wmiu poriSf of ItaStk^d SS'^teS” °' 

il rose To muiSenhli/ h^hl/STSilTof 1 ^e’lullo'TTunSte !■ r ' lll,1lr S «< a vmy impressive kirn], although 
DakhP Darwaaa. bat ,hj h» nSSS . <" r . «? *h. AfSj. M«qu« «rf ,L 
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PROVINCIAL STYLE. THE MOSQUES OF JAUNPUR 
[dr. A.D. 1360 to dr. 1480) 

H AD not the Delhi Sultan. Sikandar Lodi, at the dose of the fifteenth century shown his implacable enmity 
towards the last of the Sharqi kings of jaunpur by ruthlessly destroying or mutilating the monuments 
of that dynasty, its buildings would have provided a provincial manifestation of Indo-lslamic architecture 
of more than ordinary interest. Ait it is, the five mosques that the Lodi rulers was prevailed upon to spare, 
illustrate in a very complete manner the aesthetic appearance and Informative nature of the religious archi¬ 
tecture, but, on the other hand, of the secular buildings, there remains no trace. Jaunpur was a large and im¬ 
portant dependency of the Delhi empire, forming its eastern bulwark, and its governor was honoured by the 
Tugkluqs with ihe title of Malik-ush-Sharq, of "King of the East", afterwards to become known as the Sharqi 
(Eastern) dynasty nf Jaunpur. The Sharqi kings had a brilliant and meteoric career lasting for less than a cen¬ 
tury, but it was a century of great architectural activity, and practically all the buildings that were produced 
during their rule arc to be found in the capital city of the state. The city of Jaunpur stands on the river Gumti, 
thirty-four miles north-west of Benares, and was one of the strategic capitals which Firuz Shah Tuglilaq, the 
Sultan of Delhi, established in various parts ol his dominions in l lie middle of the fourteen century. Founded 
thus by one of the house of Tughlaq, and flourishing most of its time while thaL dynasty was in power, Lhe marked 
Tughluqian character of the style is readily explained. 

The course of Jaunpur's history corresponded in date approximately to the latter half of the fourteenth 
and the first half of the fifteenth centuries, each of these centuries denoting a phase in its architectural deve¬ 
lopment. The fourteenth century may be regarded as a period of preparation, the building records of that 
time that liave survived, although indicating the direction in which the art was moving, are of no special archi¬ 
tectural significance. It was during the remaining period in the fifteenth century, after its rulers had thrown off 
tliclr allegiance to Delhi, that the style was formed and its typical buildings were produced- 

The remains of the structures at Jaunpur dating from the fourteenth century are few in number, consisting 
ol the fort, now represented only by its eastern gateway, and a rather commonplace mosque within the fort, 
all built by Ibrahim Naib Bar bah in 1376-77 ; about the same time the foundations of a congregational mosque 
were laid." afterwards to become the Atala Masjid, but owing to a variety of circumstances, its construction 
was delayed for over a generation. Not much information as to the state of the art can he derived from these 
projects* but another building, a few miles outside the city, and the curliest of the entire group, throws a little 
light on the subject. This is the masjid of Shaikh Barha at Zaflirabiid, a village marking the site of an earlier 
Islamic settlement. Recorded to have been erected as far back as A.D. 1311, this mosque is an improvisation 
from materials stripped from Hindu temples within its vicinity. It is of an unusual type, consisting of a large 
square hvpostyle hail of fig feel side, its flat roof 20 feet in height being composed of stone beams supported by ,1 
forest of over sixty pillars, the entire conception, although solidly constructed, having a definitely crude appear¬ 
ance with lit lie to attract the eve. Yet it is quite possible that the bulky nature of its frontal portion, some 
ten feet thick, contains the rudiments of what was afterwards to become the outstanding characteristic of the 
Jatmpnr mosques, the pylon formation of thdr facades. 

The beginning of the fifteenth century however brought Jaunpur's opportunity through two events in the 
first place, taking advantage of Timur's capture of Delhi, the state assumed independence, and secondly, this 
position having been attained, it came under the rule of Shwns-ud-dm Ibrahim (1403-36), who proved himself 
one of the most enlightened sovereigns of his age. The imperial city of Delhi lay. for the time being, derelict, 
and for a hrief period under Ibrahim's intelligent patronage, Jaunpur appears to have taken its place, the light 
of its ancient glory being deflected on to the Sharqi capital- Attracted by its cultured court, it was the resort 
of stages and literati driven from Delhi and elsewhere by the vicissitudes of the time. Especially was Jaunpur 
fumed for the number and variety of its colleges, thus becoming a king of university town, being alluded to 
as the Shiraz, nr loading scat of learning of India. Architecture and the arts were also encouraged, so that, in 
the couisg of a very short period it boasted of many fine buildings— palaces, mosques, tombs, and all the external 
attributions of an imperial capital. Prominent among these structures was the Atala Masjid, which Ibrahim 
caused tn be erected in 1408 on the foundations prepared by Finn; Shah Pughlaq some thirty years before, rhe 
earliest building of his reign, no example could have been preserver! which would illustrate more characteristically 
the cultured condit ions 1 hat then prevailed. (Plate XXX ,\ For although neither large nor very highly finished 
in its detail, Lhts mosque in the freshness and vigour of its style, if thoroughly expressive of the stimulating in¬ 
tellectual influences by which it was surrounded. Moreover, it furnished the model for all the mosques of 
Jaunpur, by none of which, in design, was it ever excelled- 
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The At ala Ma*jid take* its name from the fact that it was built cm the sit€ of the Hindu temple of Atala 
Dwl p the material# of which, together with those of other temples in its vicinity, were utilized in its construc¬ 
tion. The general arrangements of this mosque are according to convenlion, as it consists of a square court¬ 
yard of 177 feet diameter, and around are disposed its various parts, on the three sides are the cloisters, and 
on the fourth side is the sanctuary. The cloisters are very spacious, being as much as 42 feet across, for they 
are five aisles deep besides rising up into two stories, two aisles of the lower story being formed into a range of 
cells with a pillared verandah facing the street, thus providing external accommodation for visitors or merchants, 
the entire mosque covering a square of 258 feet side. In the middle ol each of these three sides, and interrupt¬ 
ing the hue of cloisters is a handsome structure forming a gateway, the two on the north and south being the 
most prominent as they are surmounted by domes. But the largest and by far the most striking part of the 
scheme is the sanctuary, occupying the whole width of the western side, and in the deign of its facade Ihe 
Jaimpur architects have combined artistic skill with remarkable originality. In the centre raises a lofty command¬ 
ing feature shaped like a pylon with sloping sides recalling the propylons of some Egyptian temples, its height 
being 75 feet and its width at the base 55 feet Within the pylon is a great arched recess eleven feet deep, and 
containing the entrances to the nave and also the arcaded window openings by which it b illuminated. This 
arched pylon, a most distinctive structure, becomes the main theme of the composition, being repeated to a 
smaller scale by similar pylons placed on either side of it, and it is again caught up by the three gateways In 
the cloisters, so 1 1 tat the whole effect is one of balance and rhythm, skilfully adjusted. Moreover its recesses 
and projections, its solids and voids, are so well disposed as to accentuate this rhythm by means of alternating 
passages of strong lights and deep shadows. 

The interior of the building is equally well conceived, its sanctuary consisting of the usual central nave 
with pillared transepts on either side, the former a rectangular hall 35 feet by 30 feet, and roofed high up by a 
single hemispherical dome. The decorative treatment of the nave consisted of spacing it vertically into three 
stages each depending on an arrangement of arches or arcades for its effect. The lowest compartment has three 
itulirabs and a high pulpit approached by steps on its western face, while the arched openings to the transepts 
form its sides* Above this, ihe second stage is composed of eight decorated arches, four of which arc squinches 
bridging across the angles, thus changing it into ,111 octagon. It is through screened openings within these 
arches that light is admitted to its upper part- The third or uppermost stage is converted by meam* of brackets 
tn each corner into a sixteen sided story, each side containing an arch, so forming a kind ot arcaded triforium 
U' support the dome. This dome, fifty-seven feel high inside, its under surface elegantly ribbed, is constructed 
by means of circular course# of stone h the outer side being covered with a thick layer of cement to give it the 
simple spherical curve off its exterior. The transepts extending on each side of the nave are long pillared halls. 
Inc centre opening out_ into an octagonal bay, or side chapel, roofed by a smaller dome, while at the further end 
they become two Gloried, the upper compartment being surrounded by perforated stone screens and reserved 
tor the renana. 


Marty 0 ! the elements contained in the design of the Atala Masjid were, derived almost directlv from the 
architecture of the Tugh.aqs at Delhi, for instance the recessed arch with its ''fringe" of ornamental ion, the 
shape of this arch and (lie sloping side of its supports, may all be seen in a more refined form in Mohamm-d 
hh “* f *.™ b f Tnghlaqabarf That somewhat illogical principle of the beam and brackets supporting the 
arches of the Jaunpur examples is also from the same source, while the plain square shafts of the pillars’ ami 

,h ' *“*“ <■». «*«• wU <-*leri 0 V. „ e ?„ pW EteJK 

65 , ' hah There must therefore have been engaged in the production of the Atala mosque 

iSfSSljSfClifti 111 n* ^ Z* **P ityk at Ddbi brou * ht hnm that capital for 

semte under the Shaiqi rulers. On the other hand the manner in whl'ih the dements comprisinE the scheme 

nave been combined and adapted to form, a distinctlv orgitiai composition seems to indicate flint the actual and 

ttTX™ T d,te l ° 1,18 ° f - 4 “** Passing understanding ^ion of a ve^ lll3v 

rt ned order. There « inscription al ev,detice to the effect that Hindu artisans were Targe!v employ^ mifc 

been Wal 0 [masons. freed fn-rn the restraint of their age-old indigenous conventions,*n™ liaw 
n - respunsible for Jhe inventive formation and fresh spirit of such a ratable archltecturaJ synthesis. 

A conspicuous feature of the Afcda Masjid is the rear wall of thosanctom* in t lie architectural treatment 
3 Kr (Plate XXXU. Fig. 3). 

*** utM ”** *--*• <*<i-"wffl3pS3?!ir!SA 
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workmanlike solution of a rather elusive problem. It is from this rear point of view of the mosque that the con¬ 
junction of the two main elements of the exterior, the dome and the facade pylon, and the incongruity that 
they present, are must instructively brought to notice, as well as the bare appearance of the rear aspect of the 
pylon itself. Whatever die position of the spectator, a building having any architectural pretensions should pre¬ 
serve certain structural proprieties of which a logical interrelation of its parts is most essential, and a glance ai 
the dome of this mosque, overpowered, obscured, and almost enveloped by the plain back wall of the pylon 
shows that these principles were not observed. Such, however, as already explained, is a defect, fundamental 
in all the mosques of this kind. VeL seen from the side, and at a distance, the morning sun throws an exquisite 
mauve and grey shadow from the angular planes of the pylon on to the rounded surfaces of the dome, an effect 
however, more fortuitous than intentional 

Xearly a generation appears to have passed after the building of the Atala Masjid, before other mosques 
at Jaunpur were produced, represented by two examples, the Khabs MukhHs Musjid, and the jhangin Masjid, 
both erected about 1430, The former, built to the order of two Governors of the city, Maliks Khalis and 
Mukhlis, is a plain serviceable structure, its facade, domed hall, and transepts being devised on the same sys¬ 
tem as the At ala Masjid. with however but little ornament to relieve the stem simplicity of its design. As a 
contrast to this austere example, is the Jliangiri Masjid, built about the same time, which although but a frag¬ 
ment of the original fabric, in the richness of its treatment, when complete, must have been an architectural 
gem. Only the central portion of the facade remains, but the fine screen like apiKanmce of this arched pylon has 
given the building its name of jhangtri, or screen. From such a small portion of the structure not much can be 
deduced as to the architectural appearance of the whole, but judging from the fact that the entrance, instead 
of being arched, is formed into an arcade of three openings on the pillar, beam, and bracket principle, the in¬ 
fluence of the indigenous system seems to have been persistent. It also conveys the impression that the builders 
were not so much concerned in its construction or the proportion of its parts, but were more interested in the 
plastic treatment of its surfaces, which is finer than that on any of the other Jaunpur examples. Were it not 
that this mosque was succeeded by others in which the initial power and rigour are still much in evidence, it 
might be presumed that the Jhangiri Masjid was an instance of that elegance without strength which furetelL 
an approaching decline. 

The next example, known as the Lai Darwaza Masjid (Red Door Mosque), built some twenty years later 
and therefore about A.T>, 145a, is a small mosque forming part of a scheme which included a palace since des¬ 
troyed. planned and put into execution by Bibi Raja, the queen of Mahmud Shah (1436-58}, It appears to liave 
been a private chapel attached to the palace, wluch was approached by a distinctive "high gate painted with 
vermilion." hence its name. A simplified reproduction of the Atala Masjid. and about two thirds in size, the 
interior differs from its archetype in one respect, as the screened upper compartment for the zenana is placed 
in a central position adjoining the nave, and not relegated to the far end of the transepts. In this alteration 
one sees, the influence of the royal ladv who figured prominently in the history of die dynasty, and in her insis¬ 
tence on additional consideration for her sex. All the Jaunpur mosques, however, show that special attention 
was given to the religious needs of women, as galleries were always provided (or their accommodation, the beauti¬ 
ful open-work screens by which they were surrounded being a feature of the style. (Plate XXXI, Fig- l). The 
architect nf the Lai Masjid is said to have been a Hindu named Kamau, the sun of Visadru, but as the build¬ 
ing shows no marked indigenous influence and is quite according to type, it is apparent that the other mosques 
were prepared under the same conditions. In design this mosque consists uf a court yard one hundred and 

thirty-two feet square, with the forms of its three gateways leading up to that of the pylon of the facade, but. 

as owing to its smaller size the side pylons of the sanctuary' were omitted, is does not possess the well-defined 
poise and balanced effect of the Atala Masjid. 

Not long afterwards the largest and most ambitious of the Jaunpur mosques began to be erected, the 
Jami Masjid, the moan date of its construction being A.I). I 47 1 - 1 ' (Pistes XXXI and XXXII). It owed its 

production to Husain Shah who came to the throne in A D, 1458, but who was the last the Shaqf dynasty, 

for during his reign Jaunpur as an independent state came to an end. being absorbed into the kingdom of Delhi. 
It b therefore the final example of the style. *?he scheme of this mosque repeals in most respects, although on 
a larger scale, many of the essential features of the Atala Masjid. with however certain marked divergencies. 
Its general appearance is made impressive by the entire structure being raised on a terrace some ib or 20 feet 
above its surroundings, so that its entrances are approached by steep but imposing flights of steps, a con¬ 
ception evidently inspired by some of Finu, Tughlaq's mosques of a similarly elevated type at Delhi. The 
courtyard is a square of ai feet side, and the cloisters are two stories in height, but only two aisles in width, 
a contrast to the generous five aisle cloisters of the Atala Masjid. The three entrance halls, one in the middle 
of each side, are of equal proportions, each With a handsome dome, aud, as was intended, they are a prelude 
to the great central pylon which soars liigh above everything at the western end of the quadrangle, being 85 
feet high and 77 feet wide at its base. On each side of this dominating feature are the arcaded wings of the 
side-aislei, above which may be seen the roof of two large halls forming the transepts of the interior. 
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This intenoT consists oi the square kill oi the nave, ihirty-ci^lit feet in dhtneter, designed on much the 
S4ime system as that of the Atala Masjid idmdy desctibedj bul with a tew altvrations due to its taiger size, such 
as the Clerestory arcade being of the open variety in order to light the inside of its dome. On each side of the 
central hail connected by arched openings are the pillared side aisles, placed transversely to the Jong axis al 
the sanctuary, each containing a second story, the upper compartment, with its openings filled in with perforated 
screens, providing a private chapel for the ladies of the royal household. So far the scheme of this mos¬ 
que demates hut lit lie from those previously referred to, but in the treatment of the space beyond these side- 
assles, the designers broke fre^h ground and introduced an arrangement entirety different from that in any other 
building of Us class. On each side Eiiey added a great vaulted hall corresponding to a transept, each 50 feet 
long, 40 feet wide, and 45 feet high, its spacious interior unobstructed by any supports, but adeouately lighted 
through the archway* which open on to the courtyard, and with three mihrabs opposite them on the inner 
wall. What, however in these compart men 15 of the Lr an sept is unique, is the shape and construction of their 
roofs, which take the form of a wide pointed vault, the whole rerailing in several of its aspects a Golhk college 
hail or refectory. r 6 

■ii These transept haUs of the Jaunpur Jami Masjid present a very interesting study. Unencumbered by 
pillars or support of any kind, an interior provided with such a clear open space is rare in Indian architecture, 
and not common elsewhere. The only attempt at 3 similar construction in the country was the nave of the 

w£h l^Vrlf^ff^i 11 eXiCtly a bu ? dred Shears previously, but in this instance the vault, 

fir i ^k kr F h ^ f ^ >C1 V *5" J a,in ii ur sample the roofs are intact, and in as good order as when 

*[i^ ted \ m . llL * 1 of isdueto the sound methods and scientific ingenuity employed in their construction. 1 

P u yP 0l!e 11,0 blllIdcrs first tlirew across the forty feet space a framework of four pointed arches 
..i th”* ° f * tW “ ^ iiV T e fJbs at Wlcle mterraJs m tlu! middle, and two wall-ribs or “formerets" at 
«nv.f =?' ^nnanent centfirin fh a * d on it were laid the infilling or “severing,” formed 

H h I lU1 ^ "V* * n hE f Cks ? tfie nbS ‘ ThtJ resu|t 18 a solid stone 0 * lar i! e b! °cks and mate- 

A . ° S1Jir . 1 a s ^f, aa ^ Bh ^ ie would te,1 d to fisert a considerable outward thrust, and 
C °^7i aC \ lt the f er , J, j r waU , Sr trom tllt> haunches of the arched roof down to llie foundations 
vrere made abnormal!) strong and solid, as they measure some ten feet in thickness. As a matter of proportion 

f Lb f* tran ?*f rt ha p the J“» Mas J id would have been much improved had they been designed 
at least ten feet longer, i.e,, sixty feet in length. And there is no reason why they should not have been sn 
extended, as an elongation would have brought the end-walls into ubgnmeiH with h- exterior ace^tS 
cloisters, but the whole of this portion of the £hcme as evidently in the EES of ana detet^itled 

^!jhtf D rLr i l ICh ' lt i We , nt - undDljbtedJ y succeeded. One is filled with admiral ion al the simple and 

straightforward maimer by which it was effected. ,H ” K 

■ t . art of Jaunpur came to an end. and it may be useful to compare it 

I rn^^nf ^r t dynait >\ the Ma^id, which is undeniably the touchstone of the^tyli 

two 15 ? Bar f • separates 1the construction of the two buildings, so that they an- the work of 

two different generations of artizans, yet the design of the Jami Masjid, the last to be produced is proof that 
he architectural forms prescribed by the designers of the earlier example were steadfastly mStSiST rfS 
true there is a certain faraway from the high standard set bv the At ala builders notably b the direct inn 
^ l° r inBtant . c ! n tbe d *P th oi lhe projections and recesses, particularly^ the treatment 

SMrataesssemSl! 

■ tk, 1 J*“T. 1-V. b, .it noted, of the 

lys," never omitted, the UHnrarely seemed oniie hitmv t» t> -nS^Th^^' n ° V nfnL * rtlK l into n "flour fie 
the contours of which in some of SKS ™^'VT " f i,s '™ 

feature altered and improved, a fact noticeable in the "feat ar,-h mi 1 style progressed the shape of this 
aiso in the form of the v*Ot* roofs of S tit “ ntraI W Ion ot ** Masjid, and 

with the application of the other and fflSSSSSTol b™ re conversant 
of which they made frequent use in all the buildings of their ^ ^ ^ e tbe |,eam and bracket, 

* ^ '*’■ ““ ^ 1 « •* « *■ <« I- UotjJd. hot.. „» , 
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Provincial s^vle : the mosques of jAilNtttk 


It cannot be said that the workmanship of these mosques displays much refinement in its technique, 
most of it is bold and forceful almost to coarseness, its character is strong, purposeful, and sincere, but with 
few signs of that delicate elegance which is usually a feature of the previous tertpLe architecture, me 
of the mosques liave square monolithic sliafts with a moulded band across the middle, and a similar moulding 
above forms the capital, from which spring clusters uf ponderous brackets. Some of these brackets would be 
graceful compositions, especially where one branches oul of another, where they not so roughly executed. More 
careful I v prepared are the traceried patterns in the window openings, arcades, and perforated screens, particu¬ 
larly of'the Atala Masud, mimy of which are Intricate geometrical designs, but, again, not very finely chiselled. 
Yet all this unsophisticated handiwork seems to accord with these conceptions as a whole, as they are vigorous, 
incisive structure^ possessing an lEigemiotLsaaess and untutored assurance which cannot fail to lmpiess. 

The style of building that prevailed under the Sharqi rule, although shown to have been confined, almost 
entirely to the mosque of Jaunpur, at the same time exercised its influence to a certain degree on the architec¬ 
tural productions of other places within the coniintss of the state, as may be seen in the Arhnj k.injiiia , a^jk 
at Benares and the jami Masjids at the towns of Etawa and Kimauj, This influence ls indicated by the ap¬ 
pearance of the arched pylon in the centre of the facades of these mosques, a formation which, as already explained, 
is the keynote of the style and occurs in no other manifestation of Indo-Tslamic architecture. It is not unlikely 
that so distinctive a feature as this arched pylon may have been self-originated, the wide experience of the 
builders imported from Delhi and the creative grains of the indigenous builds of craftsmen would form a 
combination quite equal to devising such a fine frontal effect. Yet on the other band the pylon with its 
great archway may have a derivation of its own, and represent the last phase of a psychological fact closely 
connected with the progressive history' of Islam. Its similarity to the gateway of a fortress seems something 
more than a coincidence. Mohammedanism was a militant movement and wherever its outposts were establish¬ 
ed often during its early years, its followers had to take the precautions of sheltering behind defensive walls. 
Fortresses thus became' their rallying points, and the gates of these their vital parts. With this tradition latent 
in the background of their consciousness, eventually the fortified gateway became a symbol, its shape, but not 
its intention, finally passing imperceptably into their religious architecture to form the central feature ol Uie 
mosque facade. 
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CHAPTER X 


PROVINCIAL STYLE: GUJARAT 
HIRST AND SECOND PERIODS fijou to 145 *) 


B Y fur the largest and most important of the Provincial Styles was that oi Gujarat, a region corresponding 
to wIllU is now the northern division of the Bombay Presidency* with its capital city of Ahraediihid 
towards the centre. There are two main reasons for t he Lido-lslarriic artWtcctuiu of tins part of the 
country being pre-eminent, one, owing to the assiduous patronage and building ambitions of the Muslim dy- 
nasty who ruled it, and the other to the profound artistic traditions of the inhabit ants. As regards the lonm. 
it does not appear that the patronage thus extended was inspired by tlto particularly cultured character of the 
Ahmad Shahi Sultans, their court was not noted as a centre of learning, nor did any of the dyansty show per¬ 
sonally any special intellectual interest in the arts. But these rulers wen? powerful potentates, desirous oi sur¬ 
rounding themselves with material evidences of their might, and, in a spirit of emulation to impress others with 
their sumptuous architectural environment. It was therefore not so much their aesthetic in being that pio- 
duced such structural achievements, but the egotism of a forceful and prosperous regime finding expression in 
magnificent monuments which, alt hough not the highest ideal nevertheless was responsible for remarkable re¬ 
sults. 


Any apparent deficiency in the quality of the royal patronage was however more than balanced by the 
second of these prime factors, the unrivalled aesthetic resources of the conquered territory- As elsewhere the 
Muslim rulers were almost entirely dependent on such local labour as was forthcoming to carry out any oE their 
projects, architectural or otherwise, and accordingly, in view of their building aspirations they were fortunate 
in finding in the country of Gujarat some of the most accomplished artisans in the whole oF India, For 
generations these guilds of craftsmen had been employed in building the Brahmanical and Jam temples which 
so profusely adorn this region, so that architecture and all the arts associated with it had become part of their 
racial consciousness. To direct this genius tu their own purposes was an easy matter lor the Muslim overlord-, 
and the facility with which the craftsmen adapted th«-m shelves and their art to the new conditions indicates thul 
such a change printed no insuperable dilTn idties. Yet it is noteworthy that hitherto these indigenous 
zans liad invariably carried out their work strictlv in accordance with the elaborate rules laid down for them it\ 
the sifyas which constituted thtrir architectural code. When these hereditary tempk builders were constrained 
by the Islamic authorities to change their orientation s and create structures of an entirely disparate order in the 
fonn of mosques and tombs, the ancient rules of their craft became at one stroke obsolete, and could uo longei 
be their guide. Such an architectural subversion does not however appear to have affected to any appreciable 
extent the ordinary" course of their work, or the quality of their craftsmanship. They began to produce the now 
type of building with just the same aesthetic and constructive sense as when every measurement was dictated 
to I hern and every detail bound by a precise religious formula. Judging from the freedom displayed in ever)' 
aspect of this In do-Islamic architecture* the Gujarat artizans found the release from such restraint not unwelcome* 
for in spite of being now- under subjection they certainly expressed themselves even more abundantly than 
when independent yet enskvtd by their own hieratic conventions. 


In such cucumsiaiiues it is nut remarkable that ui all the provincial styles which emerged under Iskuoh 
rule, that which flourished in Gujarat is the most indigenously India, Although in every' intention strictly 
Islamic, the pattern of these buildings, or what may be called the undertones, are in the idiom of the country 
while, as will be shown, in some of the finer examples considerable portions of their compositions are adapt*' 
lions and even entire extracts from either Hindu or Jain temples. The position as a whole however 
differed but Little from that which prevailed in most countries conquered by Islam except, in this instance the 
arnzans were probably more resourceful more fertile, and more vitally artistic than elsewhere. A parallel to 
Lliese conditions, but outside the world of Lskm. is that which occurred in the development of the Gothic styl’ 
at a slightly earlier date in England. Just as the Norman invaders were at the mercy of the English mourns In 
the production of their cathedral architecture, so the Muslim overlords of Gujarat were in the hands of til* 
local guilds of craftsmen in the preparation of their mosques and tombs. In each case however the ruling autho¬ 
rities in their resjtfetive spheres exercised almost unconsciously an intelligent controlling influence, through Uw 
application of which she world became enriched by monuments of exceptional beauty and vigour. 
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This Islamic style of architecture flourished in Gujarat for a period of some two hundred and fifty years 
from the time early m the fourteenth century when the Governors appointed by the Khalii Sultans of Delhi 
e stabhahod themselves m the towns of the western seaboard, until the independent rale of the Ahmad Shahi 
fimW tlodwed, and the country m the last half of the sixteenth century was absorbed into the empire of the 
JXt >, convenience of study the style may be resolved into three periods. Beginning with the period 
of the fourteenth century, particularly during Us earlier half, there was first the customary phase of demolition 
followed by one of reconversion, in the budding of this stage much of the construction has the appearance 
of being formative and experimental some of the mosques have a certain charm and considerable dignity, but the 
state of transition, it has not coalesced, and therefore has not yet attained a definite diameter. 
Of this phase the best example is the Jami Masjid of Cambay (rir. 1325), and the period may be designated the 
Early Period, or that of prepara lion, The second period prevailed during the first half of the fifteenth century 
when the art was approaching its early consummation, although still displaying slight tentative qualities but 
wth increased assurance and[directional authority. Thu finest example of this development, and also incidentally 
he style us a whole, is the Jami Masjid at Ahmcdabad, which, while preserving some of the freshness and 
ingenuousness ofthe previous manifestations, at the same time most nearly attains that of a perfect architectural 

!ftW 1( ‘"fy ** t<:rnie ^ Ahmad Shahi period. Finally there is the third period. Which occupies 
the latter half of the fifteenth century, and was also carried into lh« cirfeniih KAnW » hniu:.., __._j 


Of the Early Period, which was maintained from or. 1300 to *411. the principal records of this initial 
phase, when a. tom of structural conversion prevailed, may be seen at the town of Patan, now occuDVtne the 
site nf Ike ancient city of Anhdawada. which under the previous Hindu rale of the Soknlri dynast wSLta 
the thirteenth century-) was a place of considerable importance. From here the first iiustim governors' as sooti 
p(Wer ' administered the country, and here are the ardntectural evidences indicating S 
somewliat indeterminate position at this lime. Their building procedure was similar to that previous!v des- 
cnbed in connection with other provincial styles, and is illustrated by the mausoleum of Sheikh Farid at Patan 
t ?S? iSfESk 1 * 1 ?' W ^ d ' a H r du averted by means of a few adjustments^ additions to 4 m! 

over l 11 Pilt T ™ t ?“. Adijia or M **j id - P^ its structure consisting of 

H a «iiv , TT d 7^ U> 1 i eC ed 1 pi i!f ra ' tCm irom exjstln « temples and assembled according to the mosque plan 
Hastily put together this remarkable improvisation lias almost completely disappeared, little more thaif die 
fou ndations remaining to prove its great dimensions. The number of temples ofthe twelfth and thirteenth 
cenranes that were dismantled to provide materials ior the mosques and tombs of the fourteenth century inch* 
cates how rich the country was in Hindu and Jain architecture for in spite of these ruthless inroads manv fine 
examples of the earlier art of temple building have survived. uiroaos. many tine 

The succeeding phase of the Early Period, when original building began to take the place of ex t cm do nine- 

13 rc r^ lted Ma3 j id at Iir °ach. a seaport town of Gujarat which very early 

cante under Muslim rale, the mosque itself probably dating from the beginning of the fourteenth century Al¬ 
though largely composed of temple materials, it is not an improvisation, as it was planned and constructed accord 
nig to the conveniioiral mosque design, consisting of a courtyard with gateways on three sides and a sanctuary 
at its western end. This sanctuary is of the open pillared variety, being merely an elaborated loggia or veran- 
dab as distillct from those in which a Wall of arches is carried across the front.' Here it may be explained that 
the facades of the mosques in some of the provincial styles were of two kinds, one in which they present and 
open colonnade with the interior piflars exposed to view as in this case, and the other where the whole front 
age is closed by a screen of arches. It will no doubt be at once realized that these two types are the result 
ZSE'SS?? istanm traditions, one in which the pillared verandah of the Prophet's house was perpetuated 
arid the other, at a slightly later date when the Caliph Otluaan conceived the idea of building a screen across 
of nSS? f i° m at ? Iedma *? *“■“ privacy (Chapter II). As in these provincial developments it was a mat ter 

*** 01 ,he 0I “" ” r rtasai ^ '»™» <* w.-SSSS 

In the example at Broach the pillars of this open facade are so arranged as to diride the interim 
three compartments, and these appear to have been three temple matidapat or pillared halls, removed m nieces 

T? ln thw P rt ^ nt position. AU the forty-eight pillars, which are of the bracket 

pattern and elaborately carved, are dearly acquisitions from other buildings, but the substantially built wails 
enclosing the sane nary have been constructed of stone cut shaped for this purpose only and are SLriore 
the earliest examples of original masonry in this style. In connection with these early Moslem buddings which 
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are anprevised from Hindu temples, it Lai been remarked that an a rule the pillars of the mosques are Hindu, 
While the walk are Mohammedan. This IS correct, but only to a certain degree. For although it was found 
possible to utilize the pilkrs in exactly Lire form in which they were originally executed, the eWe only being 
one of adjustment and redistribution, it was a different matter in dealing with the walls, The latter are original 
as far as their construction is concerned, yet ueveixhelcss the masonry was often composed of stones from the 
temples, but recut or otherwise reconditioned m order to fit in with the scheme of the building to which they were 
being transferred. 6 j 

Such are the walls oi the mosque at Broach, which are ol original construction, but formed out of temple 

Si! W f' er H ^ a series of arched windows filled with stone 

tracery, ah Islamic m purpose, but deseed in an entirely indigenous manner. This specially applies 

£“• “ft whicharecopies of niches common in the temple architecture, but with the Islamic pointed 
arch introduced under the Imtel. and all the didactic symbolism associated with the Hindu or lain religion omit- 
ted, so as to give place to the abstract forms permitted by the Faith. The roof of the sanctiary consists of an 
arrangement of beams supporting three Luge domes and ten smaller ones, while the ceilings Ire elaborately 
decorated with cusped and other geometrical patterns, which had previously adorned some temple roof This 
particular treatment of the square sunk coffered ceilings persisted throughout, the style, as it was very effective 
and the designs being usually of a conventional order were not contrary to the tenets of Islam. From the style 
and formation of the Janu Mas)id at Broach ft is clear that except for a certain amount of direction and sumt- 
vision given by Muslim overseers, the actual production was the handiwork of a number of local artizans who liad 
most probably never before seen a mosque or any structure ol this description. 

Some twenty-five years later the Muslim rule in Gujarat appears to have been administered from the 
rnioent seaport town of Cambay, and about the year 1325 a Janu Masjid was erected there, (Plate XXXIII 
Fig. r). Judging by the appearance of this mosque it is not improbable that the local guilds of indigenous builders 
had been reinforecd by a group of art sans recruited from Delhi, accustomed to working in the architectural mod* 
as practised m Che Moslem capital. Proof of this may be seen m the sanctuary of the mosuue. which is not a 

TOS “Tt ? ? I . 0 * ch - but 11 has *KE with arches, after 

ton manner of the Qutb mosque at Delhi, and the Arltri din ka Jhompra at Aimer. Moreover the shaw and 

position of these arches, the technical character of the masonry consisting of alternate broad and narrow 

1 n K feiitl f en ? o£ tie Gilding as a whole, proclaim that its creators were nut only 

trained in the Delhi Iradition but also in one ol its distinctive styles. For in the Cambay mosque we see the 

tfce 'lama’T Mohammed and specially ol that building at Delhi known as 

the Jama t Khana at the dargah ol Wmnddrn, the facade of which bears a strong family likeness to the 

SSjhlSyS; f 0til l T Y f? d m thi 5 lMi e eia<Slt mside the archway of the kcad* at Cambay, some- 

T^t Aim® ty« of mosque, as shown by the pillars just within the central archway 

, h f V ! ^ “ ded ^ engrailed arch of temple extraction, a motif which, it should 

^ r“ p *°™ n « uy « th€ g raceful flyiofi arch within the central openings of the 
kter mosque facades of Gujarat. In addition, therefore, to the fine proportions and dignified appLanfe o the 

£SH-S !T p e f k te ^ lble FWridad the master key to the m<Sque arctKure of Gu¬ 

jarat ; it opens to view not only the circumstances which led up to this particular form of structure hut 

oi^ orgtokSttyi^' U gaVCj in * WW(1 Jt revcllJs much that w “ subsequently transformed into the distinction 

- t . &£?$£? XSP C ^ tftr “ tbe preceding but a little later in date, having been built in A D n» 
is the Masjid of HiJal khan Qau at Dholka. It is a smaller and even simpler structure but with a notib]e 
novation to the facade m the shape of a pair of tall ornamental turrets, one on each side of 
In design these turrets are indigenous, with no definite traces of Islamic influence hut tw« ’ arL lwa y- 
an attempt to produce something corresponding to a minaret, without however any e^act knowlSge S ? to wlllt 
this was hke, or for what purpose it was intended. Their stenific-uure lip* in .ho f^, ^, ^ to w hat 

indication o£ that demand for a minaret, a feature which afterwards iwimn pj&vidfc an early 

Gujarat mosque design. Another mosque at Dholka is that known L riie Tak, m tIS? VT«r■j"| ent ■ ia * 5 * 
date 1361, and is of the open \itietv, its sanctuary consisting of nillars uiw ■» Li ,1 ■ 1 bearing the 

lark; rich type, and its delation k'of the sameIXl ftSS ° f ,? SK 

carries on the style for another stage, and shows that the temple attributiwS2 dcS Jwm*' tlm . ■ 

tecturaily unimportant. It invites attention however because it is ^ ^ mos< l uc 13 a * :hi ' 

be produced in Gujarat in the Fourteenth century and ttlas marks a deficit! ^ btnl ditigs of the kmd to 

art m these parts. For at this time the country together with the nrwu^i 111 »he progress of ihe building 
notable polhfcnl o*in e « d,. inking .n^bib.v ol th. 
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governors whose personal patronage provided the chief source of architectural inspiration, were principally 
concerned in maintaining their own individual positions, and were too preoccupied in this to give much en¬ 
couragement to the art of building. In reality, therefore, only the first half of the fifteenth century' w the 
period of preparation for these developments, as on account of the state of uncertainty that then existed an 
interval of inaction ensued before conditions were again favourable for a further advance. These conditions were 
fulfilled in the early years of the century, when Gujarat came under the rule of Ahmed Shah (1411-42), and its 
complete independence was established. 

The Second Period into which the provincial style of Gujarat has been resolved, and which flourished 
during Lhc first half of the fifteenth century owed its remarkable development to the forceful personality of 
^hmad Shah I. This ruler began bis long 'and prosperous reign by founding, in 1411, the capital city of Jus 
dominions, naming it alter himself, Ahmedabad, and with its construction he also inaugurated an era of un¬ 
paralleled architectural activity. For, stimulated by his zeal for building projects on a large scale, the officials 
of the court and other eminent persons, also undertook the production of mosques, tombs, and similar structures 
within rite precincts of the capital, so that few cities can boast of more or finer examples of monumental architec¬ 
ture than the capital seat of the Ahmad Shahi dynasty. Upwards of fifty mosques, large and small, irrespective 
of tombs are to be counted within its walls, the whole forming a rich exposition of Indo-lslamic art. Ahmedabad 
stands on the left bank of the Sabarmati river, and the citadel with its palace, as was the custom, occupied a 
prominent position within a rectangular enclosure on the river front. Away from this citadel and towards the 
centre of the city itself, Ahmad Shah began the great Jami Masjid, connecting this mosque by means of a wide 
thoroughfare thus creating a grand processional route, issuing from the main gate of his own fortified palace. Hail 
the orientation uf the mosque permitted, this "Kings Way” would have centred on its principal portal, but that 
entrance having to be on the east, necessitated the road being aligned so as to pass on its northern side, from 
this point the scheme was extended by an area in front of the mosque being made into an enclosure to contain 
his own royal mausoleum while beyond, another court was prepared for the “Tombs of the Queen, the whole 
forming an imperial necropolis conjoined to this sacred structure. Astride the Kings Way, a stately triumphal 
arch was erected, the Tin Darwaza or “Triple Gateway," so disposed as to constitute the main entrance to the 
outer courtyard or Royal Square of the citadel, and from this central elevation the king enthroned, viewed on a 
terrace in front, the pomp and pageantry of his court. It will be seen that the entire conception was an effort 
at town-planning of a highly spectacular order, one of its objects being to produce an appropriate architectural 
environment to the imperial ceremonials. 

Chief among the buildings erected in Ahmedabad during the early part of its founder's reign were four 
mosques, each illustrating a phase in the development of ihe style. These are (1) Ahmad Shahs mosque with¬ 
in the citadel (2) the mosque of Haibat Khan. the mosque of Sayyid Alam, and (4) the J ami Masjid, all of which 
were completed within the first quarter of the fifteenth century’. A beginning was made with Ahmad Shah s 
mosque in the citadel, followed very shortly afterwards by that of Haibat Khan. The former is in the same 
tradition as the Jami Masjid of Cambay, the old threads of the building art being picked up agam after an 
interval of some seventy-five years. As would be expected in view of this intermission, a aught advance 
on the earlier structure is observable as shown in the treatment of the buttresses on each wde of the central 
archway, and the turrets above, the latter now dismantled. In this mosque under Ahmad Shah senthusiastic 
incentive it is possible to see the building art again coining to life. Smaller, but of the same type is the rnasjia 
of Haibat Khan, except that on its front rise a pair of tapering tuiTets which, together with a senes of the five 
prominent rounded bastions on the exterior of its western wad, suggest the influence of Finns Tughlaq s style 
at Delhi of the last half of the previous century. What makes the turrets of this mosque of some significance is 
that they mark a further step in the formation and position of that charnel eristic feature, the minaret, tojt ttata 
which the builders were evidently striving. It is however in the third of these examples, the masjid of Sayyid 
Al:,m stated to have been built in 1412, that the Ahmad Shah style of mosque design is actually beginning to 
assume its final form and it seems not improbable that this structure was in some respects ihe experimental 
model for ihe great jami Masjid begun shortly afterwards. The Sayyid Alam mosque, ui common with 
others in Ahmedabad, has lost its minarets, but the bases of these remain, to indicate their character and posi¬ 
tion on lho facade, while the facade itseli contains several elements, such as the porticos on the wings, the pro- 
j acting cornices, the ora amentaJ brackets, together with a variety of decorative details, which m their fonn 
and sirangernent anticipate those better composed and more skilfully apportioned in the Janu Masjid, The 
same applies to the interior of the Sayyid Alam mosque, for the appearance o i the nave has been improved by 
an additional intermediate story, or embryo triforiiim, and there are other features all in a nascent stage, awaiting 
a master mind to bring them to maturity and integration* 


The jami Masjid of Ahmedabad which was finished in A.D, 142 3 is generally considered the high water 
mark of mosque design in western. India, i t not in the entire country, (Plates XXXIV and XXXVII h It 
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represents a definitely logical development from the earlier structures just described, so* of which as already 
shown bear evidences of being exploratory and inventive, others tentative and not quite sure ot themselves 
but one and ail making their contribution of parts to the whole, At this particular juncture, as proved by this 
line monument, the building art takes a decisive step forward, it rises to a higher plane, from the previous stage 
of hesitation and experiment to something approaching a complete and perfect realization of the ideal. Yet 
although conveying an impression, of finality, this mosque even m its apparent perfection, represent* a m mg, 
crowing. and expectant style, a fact to which the subsequent examples amply Ltstify. Ii can on. ^ ■ presum 

that the occasion was one of those rare psychological moments destined to produce an architectural genius o 
phenomenal faculties and powers, so that his work developed into some thing more than an orderly pile of moulded 
masonry, and became a thing of the spirit. For this building speaks of tliai ‘ silent flowering in stone of the souls 
of men. whose ways of life and thought had flowed into the things made by their hands. 

The architectural effect of this mosque is concentrated in the sanctuary, especially on its facade, although 
the Hogged courtyard in front measuring 255 feet by 220 feet, by its broad and simple spaciousness is a means 
or emphasizing the richness of its structural formation. In his conception of the front cleva ion o this sanc¬ 
tuary the architect hits combined the two different facade conventions, the screen of arches on the one hand ana 
the pillared portico cm the other,, placing the former in the centre with the la 1 ter on the wings. It is an arnmgt- 
menl which had been already attempted with some degree of success m the Sayy^d Alam facade, ut l ie c- 
rigner of the Jami Masjid skilfully brought it into a closer reklionship with the whole- By means ot the juxta¬ 
position of the screen with the columns he achieved at once a subtle contrast between the volume and strength 
of the wall surface, and the depth and airy lightness of the colonnade. As a composition of ^olms und 
tins facade is superb, with ils three main openings well balanced anti in excellent proportion, the large centra 
ardiway accentuated and supported by the richly moulded buttresses of the minarets, the upper para ol wmen 
liave now, alas, disappeared. The graceful curves of those arches outlined against the darker interior, the alterna¬ 
tion iind interplay of light and shade among its frontal columns. and H fin ally , that engrailed arch springing 
lightly and fancifully from its slender shafts amidst the half tones, moves one in much the same manner ami 
measure as does the grey arcaded wesl front of a Gothic cathedral, (Plate XXXIV, Hg + 2.) 


The interior of this mosque sanctuary takes the form of a hypostyle liull 210 feet long and 95 feel deep, and 
consists of some three hundred lull slender pillars, so cicely set* tbai the average toter-cohmumtion is less 
than five feet, thus simulating a thick grove of silver pine trunks. (Plate XXXV, Pig. 1.) The arrangements 
of these pillars however ba.^ been carefully planned, its they are symmetrically disposed into a series ol square 
bays, fifteen in number, connected by columned interspaces and each covered by a dome. The central compart¬ 
ment or nave rises up into three stories, the side aisles being in two stories while the remainder of the ulterior 
is one stonr only in height, save where there is a hanging gallery, or mezzanine, in the north transept for 1 tie 
zenana. Much of the varied effect ol the interior is obtained by the slmciural configuration of the three 
storied nave in the centre in conjunction with its transepts, the latter being designed on the same principle 
as the former, the only difference being in their relative height. The nave is composed of two pillared galleries 
one above the other, the whole structure being supported on the tall columns of the hall below. These galleries 
enclose a wide central shaft or what may be termed a "rotunda," evcepi that it is not circular in plan, as the 
lower gallery is square and the upper octagonal. This “rotunda is carried tip through both stories and is cov¬ 
ered by a dome. At each stage is a platlonn with a balcony overlooking the rotunda and provided with a sloping 
backed seal, similar to the temple jjsjuj#. Around the exterior of these galleries are pillared veraiuhks or loggias, 
^nd in the arcades between the pillars are perforated stone screens It is through these screens that the galleries 
are illuminated* as they are 50 arranged that no direct light ol any kind can penetrate, for il is first deflected h 
then reflected, before being permitted to diffuse itself throughout the building. 


That large-scale borrowing from the indigenous style of temple architecture appears in these mosque designs 
Uaa been already shown, but in the case of the nave and aisles of the J&mi Mas]id of Ahmedubad, the contribu¬ 
tion is undoubtedly a most substantial one* In theory it is not far removed from the scheme of constructing 
a temple building and introducing it into the mosque sanctuary as a central compartment. To adjust this ex¬ 
traneous structure so that il conforms to its new position and purpose, certain alterations to the mandapa, or 
pillared hall of the temple design had to be elected, such as the addition of upper stories, and, mast conspicu¬ 
ous ol all, the innovation of the "rotunda" in the centre, although, as will be shown later, a form of public water- 
well, planned on the same principle, figures in the design of the liars, or step-wells common in Western India. 
As to the additional stories or upper range of pillared pavillions there had been a movement for some time past* 
in several parts of the country, for greater height combined with mote light in all forms of the building art, 
as seen in certain examples of the earlier temple architecture. In the tenth century temples of Sas Bahu at 
Gwalior some thing of the kind had been attempted, while in the remains of the Rudra Mala temple ut Siddhapur 
of the twelfth century, there are evidences of the same aim, Later the large Jain temple at Sadri. some one 
hundred and sixty miles north-east of Akmedah&d, and constructed bef ore A.D* 1450 shows in its pillared upper 
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compartments that the indigenous architects were striving after the same effect. But it was in the interior 
conception of Lhe Ahmcdabad jam] Masjid. that the problem of increased height and better illumination, to¬ 
gether with an upward trend by means of vertical lines, was most artistically solved, the structural principles 
employed being illustrated in Plate XXXVII* 

In addition to the four mosques just described, there is another important budding of this period, hut 
of a secular order, and of which mention has been already made. This is the triumphal archway forming the 
central feature of Ahmad Shaft's processional route, connecting his palace with the Jami Masjid, and known as 
the Tin Darwaza or "Triple Gateway“ Now encroached on by small shops, and the fine thoroughlarc of the 
"Kings Way" converted into a rather commonplace bazar, this archway has lost much of its regal significance, 
but even with its original setting obliterated., and amidst its somewhat mean surroundings, such an environment 
only serves to emphasize its rare architectural dignity. Through the associations of ideas, a triumphal arch¬ 
way, recalls the Roman conception of tills type of monumentand as the Ahmeds bad example con tains three 
openings, resembling in this particular the triple archways of Septimus Sevems and of Constantine of the third 
and fourth centuries respectively, there is at least this feature in common, Ihe Tin Darwaza is however barely 
3 y feet in height as compared with that of Septimus Severus which is 5 -R feel r but in most of its other dimen¬ 
sions it exceeds the Ro man production, as it is 80 feet wide and 45 feet deep. A fault in its design may 
be felt in the relative proportions of its three archways, as while all there are of equal height, those at the side^ 
are not mnch narrower than that in the centre, a great contrast between them might have produced a more 
rhythmic result. The chief attractions of (Jus structure as a whole are the bold yet graceful shapes of its 
arches, the skilful arrangement of its parapet relieved by the three elegant oriel windows on brackets, and the 
form and rich carving of the buttresses projecting from the front of each pier. But it owes much of its refined 
aesthetic appearance to the contours of its arches, there being Few- pointed arches throughout the whole range 
of Indian architecture equal tn those in the buildings of Gujaml, and in the Tin Darwaza these are seen at their 
best. (Plate XXXIII, Fig, aj 

During the interv al of sixteen years following the death of Ahmad Shall in 1442* the throne of Gujarat 
was occupied by two rulers, Mohammed Shah (1442-51), and Qutb-ud-din (1451-58). under whose patronage 
the character of the architectural style was adequately maintained. While the former was in power, the tomb 
of his father Ahmed Shah was completed in the enclosure already reserved for it at the front of the eastern 
entrance to the Jami Masjid and it is fitting that as in life this ruler was responsible for the noble conception 
of this mosque, so in death he lies in close proximity to its gate. Tins mausoleum is a square structure with 
porticos projected from the middle of each side, that on the south forming the entrance, Within each corner 
of this outer form at ion is a small square chamber, and between these, filling up the centre of each face are 
columned courts or enclosed verandahs, the whole arrangement comprising a kind of aislOj or cloister surround¬ 
ing the tomb chamber within* A Largo dome covers this central chamber, and smaller domes surmount those 
in the i-ornen*. white between all the piHais are perforated screens in squared patterns. There is nothing spe¬ 
cially noteworthy in the architectural effect of tills building, but as a tomb it is of importance, a* it is one 
of the first of this particular kind to be erected in Gujarat, and in some respects it furnished the model for 
those that followed. 

Beyond the king's tomb and indicating the limit of the grand architectural scheme devised by Ahmed 
Shah, b the enclosure containing the Tombs of the Queens, or RanbKa-Hujra. designed and executed in much 
the same style, as his own mausoleum, and of about the same date. The Hujra, so named after the Chamber 
in which the Prophet died and was buried, is a square open enclosure of 1 20 feet diameter, composed of a 
substantial arcaded screen with pillared cloisters carried along both its inner and outer sides within the open 
court thus formed is a platform on which stand the marble cenotaphs, elaborately carved and also inlaid with 
choice metal and chaste mother of pearl. In the manner in which the whole of this conception i$ treated, there 
is no little sentimental significance. Privacy is delicately suggested by the encircling trace ried arcade, and 
teminism emphasize the fragile loveliness of its openwork panels, while the whole scheme is one of conspicuous 
refinement. 

Mohammed Shah's reign is notable for the beginning of a project which afterwards developed into on 
architectural complex of considerable importance. At Sarkhejj some six miles south-west of Ahmedahad, 
there settled and died in 1445* a famous recluse known as Shaikh Ahmed KhattriL To his memory, Moham- 
mod Shah erected on this site two monuments consisting of a mausoleum and a memorial mosque, both so 
Luge and sumptuous that the whole conception could not be completed during his lifetime, and it was according¬ 
ly finished by his successor in 1451- Sanctified by these structures, Sarkhej became in the course of time a 
place of retreat for the Gujarat rulers, as well as on imperial necropolis, and so in addition to the original tombs 
there arose palaces, gardens, pavilions, gateways, a large artificial lake, besides other mausoleums, all on the 
same grand scale and ol a high architectural order. Beginning with the inaugural buildings, erected to the 
mem ory of Shaikh Ahmed., and taking the mosque first, the architectural effect of this vast composition was 
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obtained b y the massing of numerous gracefully shaped pillars, which, marshalling themselves into group of 
unending variety, present vistas from every angle. There is no attempt at height or anything approaching a 
forma] facade, and it is remarkable in view of these apparent limitations, that the result is so convincing. The 
great size of this mosque may be judged by its exterior dimensions, which are 255 feet by 137 feet, out of 
which the hypostyle hall of the sanctuary occupies 70 feet. As a contrast to the open character of the mosque 
the tomb is "an enclosed building, contained within a long range of arcades fitted with perforated screens. The 
interior however also resembles a hypostyle hall, as it is planned in the form of pillared cloisters, lour aisles, 
deep, and surrounding the central tomb chamber. This tomb is 104 feet square, the largest of its kind in Guja¬ 
rat, while the central chamber is a domed hall ol 36 feet side. As usual, the latter is enclosed by a series of 
traceried screens, but in this instance h in place of perforated marble, the panels contain a fretwork of brass, cut 
and chased into a bewildering diversity 01 elegant pattems. 

Qutb-ud-din's short reign of seven years (1451-58) produced several buddings, only two of which however 
are associated with this ruler personally. One of these is his own mosque named after him, and of no out¬ 
standing character, while the other is a mosque and tomb in the suburb of Rajapur, erected in memory of his 
queen, Siyyid Buddha bin Sayyid Vaqut, The two latter buildings combined form a r$uia, a conception of 
considerable size and dated 1454, the mosque being interesting^ as in the facade b an attractive innovation, 
in the shape of a triple arched formation. Introduced in plate of the customary open pillars in the wings, but 
except for this departure, it tends to be a heavy and uninspiring structure. In addition to these royal projects, 
however, there are two monuments, erected about the same time, apparently to the order of court officials, which 
are so different in design and technique from any other buildings of their period, as to suggest some distant ex¬ 
ternal influence. These two buildings are the tomb of Darya Khan in Ahmedabad, and the mosque of Alif 
Khan at Pholka h a town already referred to as containing early examples of the style. Both the tomb and the 
mosque, although situated in places a considerable distance apart, axe evidently not only contemporaneous, 
but also the work of the same hand, the mosque bearing the date of 1453. Instead of being built of stone, as 
are all the other monuments in Gujarat, they are composed entirely of brick, and in view of this method ol cons¬ 
truction, no beams or pillars figure in their design, their place being taken by arches and solid brick piers. From 
the character of the architecture and the structural process employed, it seems fairly evident that these two 
buildings are examples of a foreign style, which at this time found its way into the country of Gujarat, 

The identification of this particular styles has not been definitely established, but it was probably a provin ¬ 
cial form of the architecture of Southern Persia, with which country the coastal towns ol western India had close 
r.ommercia .1 relations. A group uf workmen from those parts, bringing with them the building practice of their 
native ]and. bad evidently made their way first to Dholka and afterwards to Ahmedubad, and found service un¬ 
der certain officials of Chitb-ud-din's court. The mosque at Dholka is much mined, but the Lomb of Darya 
Khan, which is the finer building, is in fair condition. This mausoleum is a large and imposing structure, 120 
feet square, its tomb chamber in the centre being 50 feet ride, rising up into a handsome dome on a high drum, 
the apex of the whole being fffi feet from the ground. Around this central chamber are ranged sixteen communi¬ 
cating cells, roofed by small domes, four on each side thus forming a kind of corridor, the outer side of each cell 
having an archway, opening on to the facade. The bases of all the domes both large and seuaIL are supported 
on arched squinchcs, and every opening is a pointed arch, so that the entire structure h unlike any of the other 
buildings in Gujarat produced up to this time., is intentionally arcuate, and evidently built by men working 
according to a tradition with which they were inherently familiar 

Buildings of such a pronounced character as Ehese might have influenced very considerably the prevail 
mg style of architecture in western India, as they introduced fresh principles and a more scientific technique, 
but, as a matter of fact, although they max" have had some effect, it was neither immediate nor marked* The 
indigenous workmen were too conservative and too closely attached to their own trabeate system to make any 
rapid change, and as to the use of brick as a building material, this never found favour in Gujarat. Taken as a 
whole the arch was accepted very tardily, for even as the style progressed and the arcuate system became more 
prominent, it never seemed really welcome, being grudgingly Introduced more as a concession to Islamic autho¬ 
rity, than as a valuable structural expedient. It is fairly evident that while the builders' hands were producing 
the arcuate parts of their scheme, their minds continued to think in terras of beams, so that there sometimes 
appears a certain lack of conviction in then efforts at arch construction* 

PRINCIPAL BUILDINGS OF THE FIRST AND SECOND PERIODS 
FIRST PERIOD, (fourteenth century} Date 

PAT AN. (Anahilavada) 

Tomb of Shaikh Farid (Muslim Saint] converted Hindu or Jain Temple .. , , . .dr. 1300 

Adina Masjid, built by Ulugh Khan. Governor of Ala-ud-din Khilji, size of enclosure400 feet by 

33c feet- 1050 pillars {mainly destroyed) „ „ .1300 
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BROACH. Dilte 

Jami Masjid ., .. .. . ■ .. - - - • .. . . **** I 3 °° 

CAMBAY, 

Jami Masjid . . ... . . .. • ■ • • »■ * 3*5 

Tomb of founder adjoining above, adapted from temple spoils . . . ■ * * ■ • » *333 

DHOLKA. 

ffilal Khan Qazi's Mosque . . . . ,, .. .. • «• I 333 

Tak or Tanka Masjid .. .♦ ♦, .* ■ • ■* -* - I 3 ®* 

SECOND OR AHMED SHAH PERIOD (First half of fifteenth century) 

AHMEDABAD (founded 1411} 

Ahmed Shah's Mosque within the Citadel , . ,. .. . . ■. . . • ■ * 4 ** 

Haibatt Khan’s Mosque , . . - , . . ■ >. ■■ ■ ■ ■■ >* I 4 1 “ 

Sayyid Alain's Mosque . . .. . . , ■ • ■ ■ * . . ■* * 4 12 

Jami Masjid, finished »* .. *■ ■■ *■ ■* *• • ■ *• ■ • ■* MP 3 

Tin Darwaza or Triple Gateway . . •• .» M*S 

Tomb of Ahmed Shah .. .. < ■ «< > ■ * ■ * * • * ■ * ■■ I 44 ( * 

Tombs of the Queens (Rani-ka-Hujra) ,, ,. . . .. ., , - * * - * .. * 44 ° 

SARKHEJ. 

Rauza of Shaikh Ahmed Khattri . .. .. .. •- 1446-1451 

T nmb of Darya Khan ■ , - - .. ■. > . * - »* * - * * M 53 

DHOLKA* 

Alif Khan's Mosque .. .* .. • > ■ * •« *■ ■■ •> H 53 

AHMEDABAD. 

Qutb-ud-diu's Mosque * . .. . . ,■ ,, * * >• * * *< *454 

Kami of Malik Sha'ban. begun , ■ - - ■ > ■■ ■ ■ > * ■ - •• *454 

Rauza of Sayyid Buddha bin Sayyid Yaqut . , .. .. .. .. -. • • - J 454 

Mosque of Sarkar Khan .. ■> ,, <■ - - ■ *■ *- ** ■ * * - *> 4455 
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CHAPTER XI 


PROVINCIAL STYLE: GUJARAT 


THIRD OR BEGARHA PERIOD (1459 to *55°) 


w 


■ITH the reign of Mahmud I Bcgarha, (1459-15^) Gujarat’s greatest days, 

aaS .tw £& ajg 

half of fifteenth and the beginning of the sixteenth centimes, it is only possible to select lor dCKnption eitn.r 
those examples of exceptional character, or such as illustrate some specific stage in the ei-olulion y , 

hnt a full list will be found at the end of the chapter. 


The majority of these budding schemes were mausoleums consistmg ^ 

and its accompanying mortuary chapel or mosque, thus comprising what hu1 been whuOynOMtow** 
raiaa. In suchcontpositions the mosque always retains the customary arrange merit of its l^ rts _^ ( h 
i*almost invariably of the open variety. By this time, however, the masque front had advanced a further 
Mage in its evolution, as apart from the fact that the facades were of two kinds, either dosedor open other 
conventions were appearing, fn the dosed variety, in addition to the arched vrall endosmg the front of the 
sanctuary, the minarets which form an essential feature of the facade, projec ' this ' r nnsists 

each side of the main archway, On the other hand in the case of the open form aathaMMnjsti 

of a range of pillars, there was no place for the minarets except at the sides, so these were according!* ideg ^ 
to Jch end ol its fawdo. In this closed lorn, ol sanctuary, as the style progressed the mm-rets at the angle, 
gradually diminished in importance, becoming more slender in their proportions, until thw 
function as minarets with inside staircases, eventually taking the shape of solid ornamental turrets. Of the 
open type □ f mosque that in Ehe r$uia of Sayyid Usman, now to be described* is a good example* 


The rauia or mausoleum of Sayyid Usman at Usmanpur, a suburb on the opposite side of the nycr froin 
Ahmedabad, is one of the first mnnuments falling within the Begarha period, as its date ls atom A. J. H ra¬ 
il* two buildings, the tomb and its mosque, confront one another and being complementary' in design, togerncr 
produce an attractive symmetrical composition. Botli structures are planned on a hypostyle principle warn 
the mosque is one of the earliest examples of the type to have its minarets situated at each end ot its open 
pillared sanctuary. Each separate dement of this building is skilfully designed, yet as a whole it is not a cam 
pletely convincing conception, as there is no central feature to pull the scheme together and make at * ttnU $- 
Nothing could be more refined than the shapely pillar* which group themselves along its front while there is 
much that is pleasing in the proportions and treatment of the minarets in six stories, but in the whole there 
is lacking that dement of rhythm, which if applied might have made this building an exemplary work of an- 
Of the tomb opposite to this mosque on such strictures apply, as it h a well-balanced building, square in plan, 
with the tomb chamber a square hah in the centre of a double aisle of pillars, and roofed by an adequate dome* 
This dome covers a space ol forty feet side, rather an exceptional width, but its construction was accomplished 
by introducing an additional pillar in each angle of the square hah. thus producing; a twelve-sided figure on 
which the circular base of the dome rests. This method of support had been already a matter for experiment 
a decade earlier in a similar structural problem which arose when building the dome over the mortuary cliainber 
of Shaikh Ahmed Khattri at SarkheL but in the tomb of Usman its production was made perfect. About the 
same time the rich quality of some of the buildings appearing in Gujarat was increased by the introduction of 
an architectural motif in the form of an oriel window of attractive design. At first this motif was attached to 
the sides of the mosque sanctuary, but afterwards it found a place on the facade. The window itself was fitted 
with a perforated stone screen and projected in front where pillars, a shallow balcony, and a prominent cave. 
This feature was of indigenous extraction, probably of a secular origin, and was a useful as wall as an artistic 
addition wherever applied. 


The building of two mosques closely followed on that of the Sayyid Usman *aara, m both instance of the 
closed variety, that of Miyan Khan Ctusti being built h 145b, and of Bib* Admt Knki in 1472, Both are nf much 
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the same tvpe of design and are also equal ia size, as their sanctuaries measure one hundred feet atrotoand are 
forty-five feet deep. The facades oC each arc screens of three arches with minarets, lavishly sculptured, rising 
ut) on each side of the central opening. In the interim:, pillared aisles divide the great hall into three compart* 
ments. that in the middle, fomung a nave, mounting up into a double ^tory. and each they 

bv a dame These two buildings depict a further step in the development of the mosque front, for they show 
Sa? thcplan of providing pillars in [he wings, as effected in the jami Masjid, was disappearing from this ^ 
ol farade P Sde aCmplefe P range of arches becoming more acceptable. Another advice took pk£C about 
the vear 147 S when the mausoleum of Shah Alam was begun, which is the central feature of a group of buildings 
iSt ^re ^duSy foCd on a site one and a half miles south of Ahmedabad. Of fair dimensions, as it .5 
. , fi .„ (L* vmafp there is sometliing raaket-like in the arrangement of this tomb, consisting as it does of one 

Another and the eenoleph shrined fa its eentre In this ttfat fat? llfa ta M-g 
is composed of three concentric enclosures comprising an outer arcade of perforated screens, a “l® 11 ™ , 

SSSnffiw and within this, a screened compartment fonrnng the tomb chamber, surmounted by a dome 
Bui the chief architectural diaracterislic of this mausoleum is an indication of an increased use of he , 
although the basis ol the exterior screen still consists of a range of pillars, the spaces between are filled with an 

arcade of pointed arches- 

It was in the structure of the tombs, as distinct from the moscues, that the actuate system began to 
make most progress, as mav be seen in the groups of these sepulchral monuments at ">*.£?***’Jjjjjj* 
Sl^SbaS Sd Champanir. Tills was due to the tomb design lending itself more readily t<> iho employ- 
mra t oftfS arch, owing tilahe basis of its composition being a square hall On the other hand u Ul wughai^raya 
anocared early in the mosque facade, its columned interior was more easily produced by means of the bracket and 
xt Raiwi which h six miles south of AhnLedabad* the principal tomb is that of Qulb Alain, * 1 
Ti „At» H»C Lit to w» . buildfae. not » In olSMt Ahm tobed above. 

date ot its ere. ron mgM^ colunuiar interior, hut a double-stoned structure in which the arcuate 


mean i - - . 

sv^ern tiy throughout. It is a large square monument of one hundred and five feet base witha 

JSS on to southern side projeetin* twtfatjr-to" to>- The pta '£* •$£££!. 

■nncrntric or i nr iid i' as in the pillared tombs as there is a dnubk; arcade forming its extenor, msiuc wiwh_ a 
W^f ofarS while in the centre is the square tomb chamber in two stones, the upper story carrying the 
^ r w^t StaSS.nfafartofle is that oil toMto ».billy «M « “ &LS 

i tin vistas of the interior are strangely reminiscent of the aisles of a Gothu church. . Y ■ 

tiiat by accepting the arcuate system, the builders realized their work gained m flexibility, and it l ^ 1 

constrScrionS Sowers Yet in'this particular example the plan shows by certain rnequalmes in it, tater-colu- 
raniation tbit itYas apparently a trial effort, and its designers were not altogether sure of iheir groiiiui J 
SS tht else reee?^ proof from a tomb of much the same character erected a few jreara taler, m which 

all thesfi defect of inexperience have been remedied. 

This tomb enshrines the remains of Mubarak Sayyid. erected about i 4 *4 near M^mudiibad, »me 

these with such omfetnbv the style of tomb design which at the same 
mation of this building, that J t was mfluenerti r> - , - however readily explained as it is more- 

WS^S^sssesssi^si 
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goldsimth-like delicacy. In addition to its bijou qualities and almost ivory finished, this building is also notable In 
another direction as it marks a further evolutionary step, for at the ends of its pillared frontage are tall slender 
Jinmls. the ultimate form assumed by the minaret, now converted from a turret with winding stairway into a 
solid and ornamental accessory. Finally, probably a decade later is the ma&jid of Sidi Sayyid, illustrating 
still another departure from the conventional mosque design, as it is composed entirely of arcades of arches, 
eight square piers supporting these to form the interior, over which is laid a flat roof. In the construction of 
the ceding at least three different methods have been employed, such a$ the bracket, the diagonal beam, and 
the squinch, the last showing how slowly a system which had stood the test of centuries elsewhere was in the 
end accepted by the Gujarat builders who for centuries had been bound bv an entirely different structural 
procedure. 


ft is in the sanctuary of the Sidi Sayyid mosque that the walls are composed largely of perforated stone 
screens of a character which lias given tins small and almost insignificant building a world-wide reputation. 
Screen of a similar type, as already shown were a frequent method of enrichment in ail the architecture of 
Gujarat, and they were also the means of providing light and air. But the patterns of this tracery were usually 
relatively small, often in square panels while geometrical designs predominated. In the production of the 
Sidi Sayyid mosque, however* an artist was forthcoming with exceptional vision, who put aside all conven¬ 
tions. and proceeded to treat these stone tympanums as a finely meshed surface on which he could freely eut- 
jjress in ornamental form what was in his mind. One of the subjects thuss presented may be designated the 
palm and parasite' 11 motif, a common and natural phenomenon in oriental plant life, but here treated with such 
aesthetic sensitiveness and technical skill as to compare favourably with the applied art of any other country. 
This particular motif correspondingly interpreted, also appears in a mosque in Bengal (Chapter V " 11 ), suggest- 
ing some transference of thought across the sub-continent, from one mind intimately attuned to another, (Plate 
XLL Fig. i,) The mosque of 5 idi sayyid with its approximate date of 1510-15,, is the last of the building in the 
style to show any marked originality, or to indicate that the art was still a living movement. Buildings enn- 
turned to be produced however in this mode for another half century, but none of them show any special character, 
they are all repetitions or variations ot what had appeared before. Among these may be mentioned the Rani 
Rupavati Rauza or Queen's Mosque feir, 1515) I the Isanpur Rauza (cir # 1320) ; the Sarangpur Rauza (eir. 1530) 
and the mosque at the mausoleum of Shah Alain [cir. 1550 (?)]. 

To the mean tune while the building art was being maintained in the manner described above with it, 
centre at Ahmertab-id, Sultan Mahmud Begarha was expediting the creation of bis new capita! at Cliampanirs 
which he had begun in A.D. 14S3. It is necessary therefore to revert to this date in order to follow tlu 11 course 
™ ™ Br 5 ^dertakmg, w hich was the great architectural accomplishment of his reign. The city of Cham- 
pamr if situated seventy-eight miles south-east from Ahmedabad. the site having proved agreeable and comm on cl¬ 
ing it self to the ruler, after Ms capture of - Lie fort there from the Hindu chief Jay singh Pat. 11 ftawal m 1484. 
Tt is recorded to have taken some twenty-three years to build and on its completion to have been occupied for 
little more than an equal period, after which it was deserted, to be left to the merciless hands of the despoikr for 
four hundred years. Now its fine buildings, broken and lifeless owing to the strangle-hold of the jungle, have 
an appearance scarcely real, from a distance they convey the impression of a shimmering mirage which on dose 
acquittance will dissolve into nothingness. But passing along its sdenl fpuss-growti streets from one noble 
monument to another, one realises that these are the very material evidences of the Begarha^ brief dav^ of power 
they stand for his greatness when all else h forgotten. 


Champanir war- planned in the usual manner on an Indian capita!, with a walled citadel containing the 
place as its focal point while around this was grouped the outer city, the latter apparently coming a very 
Jarge area as buildings forming part of it are unexpectedly encountered in the forest nearly"three miles awav. 
Then over all, towering tip 2.500 feel. Is the fortified hill nf Pavagadh, with incidents in its history as romantic 
and tragic as any m India. The walk of the citadel of Champanir, with its bastions and well-proportioned 
gateways, and one or two civic buildings such as the Mandir or Custom House and quarters for the miard still 
r 7I£ in ' *** momunents which have survived are mosques and tombs, the sac reel character 

of these having motected them where the secular structures having been dismantled and plundered. Most link¬ 
ing □ all the buildings is the Jami Masjsd, a Conception displaying in the skilful unison of its parts and in [he 

1&2S-.2S-V5- ni a finis6ti 

jmtes XXXVIllOCL.) Although of appreciable dimensions it is not excessively large, covering cmlv about 
three quarters of the area of the Jami Masjirl at Ahmedabad. Contained within £ iJffirinrfX f^tbv 180 
feet, rather Jess than half of this space is occupied by the sanctuary, while the courtyard is surrounded'bv a 
range of arched cloisters one atsle only in depth. A noticeable feature of the exterior h the rich tritmenl of 
its outer contaroing wails, which have received more artistic attention than most buildings of this type For 
in addition to the three imposing entrance pavilions, one projecting from the centre of each of thTnordT south 
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and east wails (that on the eastern side presenting a distinctly fine example of architecture in itself), (Plate 
XXXIX) and the scries of beautifully moulded buttresses on the qitibla or western will, there are at close 
intervals around the entire structure and its enclosure, iraccried openings of a singularly attractive design. 
Before entering within the precincts of the mosque therefore, the spectator is prepared for its effect of stately 
elegance by these appropriate exterior embellishments, 

The sanctuary facade is of the enclosed kind, containing five pointed archways with two slender minarets 
on each side of the larger central opening, the plastic ornamentation of these tall towers being confined to their 
buttress-like bases as the five stages above are left comparatively unadorned. (Plate XXXVIII, Fig, i*) As 
a whole, this frontal screen is simply, almost economically treated, the plainness of its wall surfaces being relieved 
mainly by the addition of three of those prominent oriel windows which give such charm to the buildings of 
Gujarat, whether Jain, Hindu, or Islamic, one of these being placed above the central archway, and one on each 
side of the minarets. Through the central archway one enters Lite sanctuary, a pillared hall measuring 270 feet 
across and 130 feet deep, and containing 176 pillars with the nave in three stories rising from the middle bay 
and a mezzanine gallery for the zenana at the northern end, In the plan and general arrangements of this mos¬ 
que It is obvious that its model was the jami Masjid at Ahmedabad, built some seventy-five years before, but 
except Eor a few additional refinements the builders at Champanir could not effect any pronounced improve¬ 
ments on its beautiful archetype. Yet in comparing these two leading examples it is possible to feel a certain 
subtle difference existing between them, as though, to refer to a classic parallel, the one represents the Doric 
aspect of the style and the other the Corinthian, a fact illustrated by the design of the pillars, those in the 
Champanir sanctuary being more soplusticated. as may be seen in the vertical recessed chases of the shafts and 
in other architectural details of a similar nature. 

Reviewing further the other arrangements of the sanctuary' interior, the dominating feature of the whole is 
the upper structure of the nave which mounts up by three stories to a height of sixty-five feet. In principle 
this central scheme is a variation of that originally introduced into the Ahmedabad jami Masjid, except that 
there seems to be even more of the temple influence in its composition, From the ground it rises up finally to 
take the form of a Latin cross with extremely short arms, and the well or "rotunda" is carried through the 
centre of the cross to be roofed by the dome.' Access to each floor is obtained by a staircase in the minarets, 
the first floor being continuous with the roof of Lhe remainder of the sanctuary, thus forming a wide terrace for 
ambulation among the cupolas and with the "rotunda" in the shape of a square well in its centre. The second 
floor ts confined entirely within the limits of the Latin cross, but is a commodious pillared gallery, one end com¬ 
municating with the oriel window above the main arch of the facade. In Litis story the balcony enclosing the 
"rotunda" is octagonal with die ribbed and richly fretted dome rising on pillars immediately above. Around 
each of the balconies are stone seats with sloping back rests ; the galleries, themselves separated from the pil¬ 
lared prayer hall bolow, provide retreats for peace in I meditation, high up and away from the worriiippers 
beneath. Those who designed such buildings were not only accomplished architects but students of human 
nature as well. (Plate XL.) 

There are other and smaller mosques in Champanir, but all are in much the same style as that just des¬ 
cribed. It is noticeable that the architecture of this city had its own special character . differing in a modified 
degree from that in other parts of Gujarat. The reasons for this is. that those employed in its construction seem 
10 have settled down in the locality for a whole generation and, being more or less isolated, developed a mode 
of iheir own. Among the smaller mosques at Mahmud's capital is that known as the Naginu Masjid, a lovely 
little structure but merely repeating to a smaller scale the design of the Jami Masjid. More striking than these 
lesser mosques are the tombs, most of which are nameless and all considerably ruined, They are built on the 
conventional plan of a domnd central chamber surrounded by an arcade roofed with smaller domes, while from 
one side projects a pillared portico. But where these buildings arc distinctive is in the increasing use of the 
arch, Lhe introduction of which brought with it greater height and an added grace, so that they' form typical 
models of memorial monuments. The carved deroratinn which is disposed over the surfaces with pxcat care 
.md judgment leaving ample spaces to accentuate the chirm of this cmbrUishment, could not be equalled. None 
thfi less in some instances the details show signs of becoming mannered and mechanical, while the actual crafts¬ 
manship is lacking in that plasticity which is a fairly sure indication of the art having passed its meridian. 
(Plate XL I. Fig. 2.) 

No account of the architecture of Gujarat under Muslim rule would be complete without reference to a 
certain number of structures of a secular order which, in both design and execution arc by no means inferior 
to the religious buildings so far dealt with. Among these is a grand palatial scheme at Sarkhej projected and 
brought to fulfilment by Mahmud Begarha, consisting of a large artificial lake with his imperial residences occupy¬ 
ing two of its sides. * The main building of this composition presents a facade of a long double-storied 
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colonnade with projecting hays at regular intervals, and pavihons on brackets breaking the skyline above. What 
remains of This oaiac* is now merely an empty and shattered shell, but poised above a stepped terrace with its 
irraceftd columns reflected in Hie waters, even in its mins it is still a chaste and elegant architectural conception, 
siCTiifvin - the sumptuous spirit of the time. During a period of such universal aesthet;r appreciation as appears 
to have existed in Gujarat, it is only in die nature of things that the most utilitarian objects should be treated 
arti'ticaiiv among which mention may be made of the sluiceways, regulating the supply of water to the great 
lake referred to above, and also to another Watergate at Kamhariya, Such accessories, ordmaniyrelegated to 
rli^ background and regarded merely as a means to an end. in the hands of the Gujarat craftsman were made 
into attractive works of art, faking their place as an integral pan of their economic and social enviremment. 
Just as much thought and skill were expended on these conduits as on any dttiar part of the composition, they 
were wrought in the same style of design, but sufficiently modified and restrained in execution to bring ihem 
to the Levd of their more humble purpose. 

No utilitarian structure in Gujarat, however, illustrates more expressively the artistic atmosphere of 
the period than the architectural treatment accorded to the step^wdl* or wavs, a common feature in The towns 
of western India. The practice of making these public wells into notable works of art began during the Hindu 
regime, and this tradition was m>t only maintained but considerably developed under Islamic rule. In no other 
part of India, nor in any other country, have these relatively commonplace objects been enlarged or 
embellished Lo such an extent, except perhaps during the Quattro^Cento period in Italy, where a dyic 
spirit corresponding in a degree to that in Gujarat seems to have prevailed. Bui even the Florentine 
well-heads although conceptions of rare elegance are comparatively insignificant by the side of ihe mms of 
Gujarat which were not merely erections over the well-shaft. hot look the form of extensive subterranean gal- 
lurks of a highly architectural order. The turns or hauti consists of two parts, a vertical well sltaft from which 
water is drawn tip by ropes in the ususE manner, and a commodious tm: lined passage-way descending by means of 
flights of steps in regular stages to the level ol the water. Two of the most elaborate of these step-wells are 
the Bai Harks itav in Ahmedabad constructed to t-jqq, and that aL Achdaj. a village about twelve miles north 
of that city, and built about the same time. In the former which is a typical example, the only parts ol the 
structure above ground level arc the kiosks at each end of the scheme, the whole of the remainder being under¬ 
ground. The subterranean passage-way takes the form of a series of galleries connected by stair-ways in three 
pillared stories, so that a syst e m of supercolumniation is an outstanding characteristic of the main composition < 
Ai each stage the gallery is expanded into a pillared compartment, and it is here that the similarity to the 
‘'rotunda 1 ' of the mosque saiittuary, previously referred to, is noticeably for around each compartment are 
balconies, and liras each storey becomes a cool and quiet retreat, not unlike the upper stories of the naves of the 
mosques. When it is understood that the pillars., capitals, railings, wall surfaces, cornices, and borders of these 
tf-av$ are almost as profusely sculptured as are the temples and mosques, some idea of their anistic and architec¬ 
tural importance may be realized ; the dimensions alio of some of these wars are not mcopsidftrabk, the Bai 
Hari, being 125 feet long, ifl feet wide, and 30 feel deep. 

Such a virile manifestation of an architectural style as that which flourished in Gujarat, naturally pene¬ 
trated into the surrounding territory, its influence being readily observable in several buildings on the western 
side of India. Among these arc three mosques now situated in the State of Jodhpur in Rajput an a, one in the 
town of Nagaur and the others at Jalor. At Nagaur is the Shams Masjid r believed to 3iave been founded by 
the Governor Shams Khan as early as the thirteenth century, and its arrangements are such as to give support 
to this tradition. Vet the tall turrets at the extreme ends of the facade have in them something of the Finiziari 
character of the fourteenth century, at which date It may have been one of the series of historical buildings 
which this Tughbq rider states, m his "Memoirs' 11 , he himself restored. But the whole conception of the facade 
with its tall narrow archways, and the interior containing its clerestory gallery under the central dome, alt point 
to Gujarat influence of the fifteenth century, when that provincial style was most powerful. The other two 
examples, those in the town of jalor. arc she Fan Masque and the Topkhana Masjid, both probably built in the 
first half of rhe sixteenth century. The former reproduces that graceful type of structure which "prevailed in 
Ahmedabad towards the end of Mahmud Ikgarha's reign, but the latter, although not a copy, being rather more 
original to its architectural scheme, at the same time makes special use of the perforated screen element to the 
design of it* facade. No feature of the Gujarati style was more distinctive than these stone lattices* usually 
arranged in square panels, and the Topkhana Mas] id arcading filled with its lacedike pal terns, displays this 
method nf ornamentation to full advantage. It was very frequently not so much the principles of the building 
art, as the architectural decora t ion of the Gujarati buildings, that affected the styles with which this artistic 
province came into contact. 
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CHAPTER XU 


PROVINCIAL STYLE: MALWA. THE CITIES OF DHAR AND MANDU 

(Fifteenth Centuty) 

T HE Provincial Style of IndoTsiamic architecture in Malwa, a region towards the west centre of the country. 
is the story of two cities, Phar and Mandu. The former was the ancient capital c! these parts, as lor 
several centuries during the early mediaeval period Dhar was the stronghold of the Faramams h a Hindu 
dynasty so powerful and who ruled over so large a kingdom that they originated the saying "the world is the 
Paramaras^. There are records that these rulers were great patrons of literature 1 * but they do not appear to 
have given any noteworthy encouragement to the visual arts of their subjects, as no specific development oE 
pirchitucture or its allied handicrafts seems to have existed within their territory, nor did its people possess any 
of those aesthetic qualities, which, as already indicated were such an outstanding feature of the adjacent country 
of Gujarat, Not that the cult of fine building was neglected, die temples of this part were sufficiently numerous 
to supply ample materials for conversion into the early structures of the Moslem invaders, but it is fairly clear 
that Lhere was not quite that pronounced artistic impulse during the supremacy of the Paramaras that almost 
universally prevailed elsewhere. The result of this Was that when the Moslems found themselves finally esta¬ 
blished at the capital of Malwa, they had to look further afield than their own possessions for skilled and expe¬ 
rienced artizans to cany out any building projects that were in contemplation. Under ordinary conditions the 
Islamic rulers would have turned naturally towards the artistically productive country of Gujarat, the borders of 
which marched with their own for help in such a contingency; hut the political relations between these two 
dependencies were not specially amicable and, as a matter of fact, Malwa in the course of over a century later was 
conquered and annexed by its more powerful neighbour. For architectural inspiration therefore the Ghuri 
dynasty who at this time ruled Malwa was constrained to look in another direction* to the more distant city of 
Delhi, which, furthermore, had the advantage of being the fountain head of the art, and it was from this source 
that the requisite trained workmen were obtained, and with them the characteristics of the Malwa style*. In adopt¬ 
ing this course the Ghuri rulers were aided not a little by the state of affairs at the imperial capital, where thi- 
authority of the Tughlaqs was declining, and with it building operations were being suspended, so that the Delhi 
artificers were no doubt fully prepared to take service under what was evidently the rising power at Dhax* No 
actual records of such a movement exist, but it is written clearly in the monuments oi these two cities of Malwa, 
for reproduced in them we see arcldtectural elements derived from the various styles of buildings at Delhi, such 
as the battering walls and pointed arch with spear-head "fringe" of the early Tughlaqs, the arch-linteLbracket 
combination of Fima, the "boat-keel" dome and pyramidal rool ol the Lodis, besides several other structural 
practices and decorative motifs, each reminiscent of one of the architectural systems which at different times 
prevailed at the parent Moslem city. 


These unmistakable features the hereditary artizuns from Delhi skilfully incorporated in the buildings 
they were commissioned to produce at Malwa, but with them they also introduced original elements as well 
as motifs of their own, which helped not a little to give this manifestation of the building art its distinctive ap¬ 
pearance, Fromlnent among these innovations was an attractive method of combining the two structural sys¬ 
tems ol the arch with the pillar-ajid’beam, forming it out of the temple materials, and in no other early type uE 
mosque has this problem been more artistically solved. Another notable characteristic of the Malwa buildings 
is the appearance of long and stately Sights of steps leading to their entrances, made necessary by the high 
plinths on which the principal examples are raised. These lofty terraces give an added dignity to the composi¬ 
tions as a whole, and the well-proportioned stairways elegantly wrought, provide an excellent Introductory 
approach. But one of the most striking impressions conveyed by the architecture ol Dhar and Mandu is not the 
result of Its structural but of its decorative properties, as the element of colour takes a prominent part in the 
architectural scheme. Owing to climatic and other causes much of this polychromatic ornamentation has be¬ 
come considerably worn or has completely disappeared, but enough remains to explain its extent and character, 
as well as to prove that the workmen in these parts were definitely colour conscious. This colour effect was 
obtained by two methods, partly by the use of various coloured stones and marble, and partly by means of en¬ 
caustic tiles. In tha actual masonry of the buildings the principal material employed was a sandstone of a lovely 


i. Hist&y 0/ Uk ParAum* Dyuaity. D. D. Ganguly, Dacca, 1933. 

* 1 ^ tOT T itB ?y 1 ^ Mwervitlcm of th* buildings at Mandu wus undertaken, as owinE to the dearth 

0 yiK “fraEfSE? ■“? Sported from Jaipur, who, attracting fam W sulfiding 5m« 

proved in the *m™ ol time the full «tahlLshmrot required far the purpose [Ankawtiogilri Sunup fUperf 1903-4), 
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red shade, obtained from the adjacent quarries of Bijawax. but in addition to this the country aroiuid wa* 
rich in many kinds of marble and other stones of different tints and textures of which the builders took full 
advantage. While marble was freely used as an overlay, black, yellow slute, and other colours being also in¬ 
troduced, wliilc m certain of the interiors semi-precious stones such as jasper, agate and cornelian, were com¬ 
bined with the marble, but the most vivid colouristk effect was that obtained by the application of fre* 2 ®* 
'i order and panels mainly in patterns of strong hut harmonious blues and yellows painted on tdos are distnbu - 
id throughout the buildings, emphasizing in a most artistic manner their animated character, ho much o* 
this is even now traceable that it is evident there was a very- flourishing industry in glazed earthenware at Mandu 
during the fifteenth century, and the fine colours the potters were able to produce show that they 
at their trade. They possessed the secret formula, now apparently lost, for the preparation of a turquoise 
which for brilliancy has never been surpassed, and the probability ta that those craftsmen brought it with them 
from Multan, which, again had derived it in the first instance from Persia* 

The buildings at Dhar and Mandu besides illustrating the various phases through which the architec¬ 
ture of Mahra passed during this period, also provided a moving picture of the rulers and their cou^.ot the rise. 
Culmination, and fulfilment of those who were responsible for the creat ion of these Rtractuies. and which Jurni d 
an environment inseparable from the pageantry and gilded ceremonial of their live.-;,, 1 at _ < m suim o 

Sht earlier examples ut Mandu, we sac the first phase when the existing temples were dismantled mid «mv«.rtcd 
into mosQuea, the act of a robust and some what ruthless domination p denoting f lit brt. a mg ovt n o l y □ 
guiious system, and on its ruins raising something new- In The course of tune this preliminary peno was o - 
lowed by a style of building of a more substantial and formal order, represented by monuments of an original 
character having a saber and massive elegance, signifying that the Moslem rule had been firmly e* a lL * 
and liad become the recognized constitution of the country, This is the second, or what may be termed tin' 
classical 
became 



kiosks* pillared, t ---—-- -- -- T 

ous and roman tic conditions which brought the Khilji dynasty of Mahva to a close* 

Exemplifying the first phase, which began about 1400, there are four mosques, two at Dlmr and two 
at Mandu, which, as thev art- adaptations from temple materials, illustrate the style in its earliest a-spect. At 
Dhar are the Kamal Maula *Masjid (cir. 1400) and the Lul Masjid (1405), while the two at Mandu are Uilawar 
Khan's Mast id (c. 1405} and the mosque of Malik Mughis (1453). These mosques were const meted on the same 
general principles as were all those improvised in such a manner, but in some of them a specially determined 
effort was made to disguise more effectually than in any other manifestation, (heir temple 1 origin. Thus took the 
form of iutioducing into the structure a sufficient amount of new work to cause its dislocated members to 
_+ ^ h in p n Thrtmarhintf more near IV to a homogeneous whole. II 



own. Chief among these was a plan of interposing pointed arches between the pillars in cert am central portions 
of the scheme, thus producing a more finished appearance to the columned interior. Nor that such arcua. 
additions were of much structural value, as they were too fragile to act as real supports, but they were of a 
singularly refined shape, made more so by the spandrels being relieved bi pvt orate pat ems. ic s«>t u an 
elegant manner in which these adjustments were effected may be best studied in the outer porticos of the Lat 
Masjid at Dhar, and the Malik Mughis’ at Mandu, where the lower stones of the arches are socketed into the 
shafts of the columns so that they appear to spring from pillar to pillar with an aenal grace. 

But apart from there actual structure and substance, there is something strangely fascinating in the at¬ 
mosphere of buildings which may be defined as architectural palimpsests, and whkh mv r e umergone^ ^ 
perience of belonging to two entirely different stales of consciousness, the Hindu and t e - Ci ., 

to accord with itw; inward world on’the former, they now find themselves in 1 fie service of (he outward world 
of the latter, with all that this enforced transmutation implies. Evidences of this may be seen m the mode 
of construction, of the expedients employed, of stones being re-carved and redressed, of me ul fiituig cr p s, 
while some of the pillars of the Malik Mughis' masjid, the latest example of the group, are nibbed and worn, 
showing that the supply of temple materials was by this time becoming scarce and that they had been brough 
[rum a considerable distance. This particular mosque is the finest of the senes and t ypical of its kind. T is 
built cm a high plinth measuring 150 feet tong by 132 feet wide, with a range ot arched chambers in the basement 
of its eastern exterior, while its arcaded portico, referred to above, is approached by a mutable Bight ol steps. 
Two domical turrets, one at each corner of this front recall similar features chaxactensin' of the mosques m Firua 
Tagidaq produced at Delhi some seventy-five years earlier. The interior of the Malik, MughUs masjid has a 
courtyard of approximately 100 feet side, and the sanctuary, as in ail the mosques of this style has no archedp 
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facade, but » of the open pillared variety. Above this pillared frontage arise three "boat keel" domes of equal 
size, supported on octagonal drums and encircled with a bald panpet of merlons. The main architectural effect 
of the interior has been obtained by the treatment of the columned hall of the sanctuary, which is four ni si * 1 * 
deep, while the qibla or western wall has the usual range of decorative mihrabs. At tliree places in this columned 
liall the pillars are so disposed as to provide open spaces, thus forming a nave and two aisles. These spaces are 
octagonal as they are contained within eight pillars, the intervals between each pillar being B1M with pointed 
arches, while above is a domical ceiling. It is the incidence of these three open bays enclosed by arches within 
the rows of pillars that give the sanctuary its charming!}' varied appearance. The remaining examples of this 
group of mosques are all planned and constructed on the same principle as the foregoing, differing onlv in their 
dimensions and in certain matters of architectural detail. 


The beginning of the second phase of Islamic architecture in Mulwa coincides with the establishment 
ot the capital at Mandu, and also the first step taken towards the erection of its finest monuments. The con¬ 
ception of the new seat of the government appears to have been initiated early in the fifteenth century when, 
in addition to the bat demented walls, among other buildings the first of the fortified entrances to the city were 
constructed, such as the Delhi ot northern gateway, and the Tarapur gateway, both within the years 1405-7, 
The former is a grand portal consisting of a sequence of archways, their shape and structure with the ‘vpear- 
head fringe being of the same order as those in the tomb of Ghiyas-ud-din at Tughlaqabad (1334) but more 
substantially treated to suit their sterner purpose. It was however during the fullness of the reign of Hushang 
bliab ( 1405-35J. the second ruler of the Ghuri dynasty that the new capital was principally developed to under¬ 
stand which, some indications of the situation and plan of the city of Mandu are necessary 


When the Ghun rulers of Malwa moved their capital seat from Dhar to Mandu, twenty-two miles away, 
they were primarily actuated by a desire, for security, their object being to provide themselves with a fortified 
position which could be defended without undue difficulty. The situation that Mandu presented ol a natural 
barbican in the shape of a spur projecting from the Vindhyan range and connected by a narrow neck of land 



lying its fantastically irregular cluracier,"this elevated phUrau iTa scene of the motfTnchS^v^t^? ^n- 

Sh *' iKl \ by tree3j " dlkrk P™ 1 * nestUn e in hallow* and larged lakes glistening 
in the sunshine, while rocky ravine* alternate with doping swards, the entire effect being almost unreal in its 
beauty, suggestive of a stageland setting on the grandest scale. And to complete the illusion a thousand feet 
bdo. „e p. C ,a.he ™, phi,, of ,h, X„bada. ddkoM opafc^, IlM.rf „ hich atSSl!ukt 
lation and Winding waterways provide an entrancing background to Lite whole. On many of the prominent 
position . W V hm broken surface of this magic landscape, rising above the trees and crowning the heights 
are arcaded pavilions and pillared kiosks, turrets and cupolas, marking the royal halls and palaces, while on 
the spauous levels are grouped the more stately and formal monuments such as mosques, colleges, towers and 
mausoleums. With stub an environment, it is not remarkable that here was staged in the first half of the six- 
teenth century, the drama of the love of Baz Bahadur and Rupmati, immortalized in verse and prose 1 and un- 

pas *™ f^ ln T b y few episodes of the East. But Rupmati the "Lady of the' Lotus" 
andManduthe City of Joy * are now things of the past, the buildings arc in ruins, the cnimhW palaces are 
a dreamy emptiness ; same of its beauty still lingers, but it is the striken beauty of decay. 

Of different kinds are distributed over nearly every part of the plateau, but there are some 
2 K , ureS -° f «*nsequ«ice now remaining. In the arrangement of these edifices no comprehensive 

bm m onL 13 observ ? bb - fbe broken nature of the terrain precluding any strictly fornml scheme 

I “ ® “EJVfpf* * spectacular grouping of the larger monuments was effected. Here, two main thorough¬ 

fare* were aligned to meet at right angles, the more important of the two. over thirty yards wide and runnm? 
from north to south, passing in front of the principal entrance to the great Jami Masjkl with another immense 
ST k ( n0Wn . aS the ****** ^ctly opposite, thefine flights of steps leading to 52 *h£T 5 !lH 

Jffif ** 3 “ S* COmer of t he Mter buildin ^ W3S » Wty Tower of Victory>f seven stories (jE^SJa of 

L *f ] ^ J?? 6 bu L lt a ?, pears t0 h^* 11 over ° ne hundred and fifty feet in height The other 

thoroughfare, which centred on this tall tower, was carried along the northern side of the Tarni M«Vi4 

buMing . was approached, the noble mausoleum of Hushang Shah. This fcfdinSlitro™ 
turecoutamed Within an enclosure adjoined to the western or rear wall of the mosque so that allibSe^t 
architectural ^position* were planned 00 one axis, from east to west. OutadfSk 

I. The Lady, of the Lotus by L. M. Clump, Oxford, i 9 *6. 
z. .V«A, tht City of Joy by G, Vacdasi, Oxford, 11/19, 
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inents there were other buildings ot lesser significance. while the main thoroughfare, in the form of a processional 
route, seems to have progressed in a northemly direction to connect with the residaotial area consisting of the 
principal palaces, durbar balls, and imperial apartments, finally leading to the Delhi Gate, the duel entrance to 
the city. 

The largest and most impressive building of tins great central group is the congregation mosque of the 
city, the Iami Masjid, which having been begun by Hushang was finished by his successor sultan Mahmud 1 
about AT), 1440. (Plate XLIL) As this, mosque covers a square of feet side it is a spacious example of 
its tiiLtI„ especially as on its eastern front it is prolonged another 100 feet by a projecting domed entrance nau 
and a 'ride Right of steps* There are also two subsidiary entrances on the northern side, one for the use of ltie 
priestly establishment, and the other a private doorway for the aenana, both elegant structures, breaking in a 
pleasing manner the otherwise plain extent of its exterior wall* As the building is raised on, a high plinthg tnis 
enables the front side of rite basement to contain a series of arcaded chambers for public us^i as a serai* llic 
entrance ludl to tlie n)Wk ( still bearing traces of some exquisitely coloured borders and panels in placed 
tiles is chiefly rcuvvkablc for the manner in which this domed gate-house rhytlinucally responds to the three 
similar domef/tf the sanctuary on the other side of the courtyard, conveying to the total composition the essential 
quail lies of 'balance and measured accentuation. The courtyard, which is iba feet square, is sin^ouiided on ail 
four sides by arched arcades, I he eleven openings in each side forming a facade to the pillared halls Wilton* Ut 
these pilWed halls tho?se on the north and south sides are three aides deep, that on the east is m two aisles, wtole 
dint ur the west which constitutes the sanctuary, has as many as five aisles to make up its width, t ins 
sanci. Akrv is further distinguished cMenialLy bv the three large domes already mentioned, but in addition 
to tb™ the entire formation of the roof is covered with a symmetrical pattern of cylindrical cupolas, one being 
placed over each hav of the interior, thus aggregating 158 in all. 




Pasrin^ into the columned hall of the sanctuary, one is struck at once by the effect produced by its re- 
pealing arcades of arches, the manifold rows of which, onu within the other, give this interior not only a stately 
appearance but also an atmosphere in keeping with its sacred purpose. {Plate X-LII r Fig. “2.) These aisles ol 
pointed arches are moderately plain in design with only an occasional display of ornamentation, but a passage 
of rich variety is introduced into the scheme by means of sculptured mihrabs at regular intervals in the qibla 
wall, and by an elegantly desired mitnter (pulpit) in the central bay. Except for these- well-defined elabora¬ 
tions and seme restrained colour decoration, tlris building relies for its architectural effect on the simple broad 
treatment of Us constituent dements, on the value of plain surfaces judiciously disposed in relation to one 
another and on the graceful lines, curves, and planes with w l rich it is fully endowed. Nothing could throw a 
stronger light on the difference in character that developed between certain of these provincial styles than a 
comparison of this mosque with the Jard Masjid of AhmeduharL Less than two hundred mite apart the two 
building were undergoing contraction at about the same time. and. although bosh were built with ■exactly 
the same obi eel and m much the same general plan, no two structures could be more dissimilar mtheir archi¬ 
tectural treatment- No practical purpose would be served by contrasting in detail the corresponding features 
ol these two compositions, an incorporal approach may be more enlightening and by covpanng thmr hammM 
qualities some idea of the architectural temper of cadi may be obtained. For instance the Gujarat mosque, 
which is also rather larger than tltat at Hindu. seems in the variety and multiplicity of its parts to possess a 
definite volubility it is almost prodigal in its utterances, but at the same tune it is clear in the enunciation of 
its fully concentrated tones and any undue fluency lias been admirably restrained by its creator. On the other 
hand the Malwa examples is in no sense vocal, it is an assemblage of solemn silences, of muted passa^s with 
only an occasional articulation, of rhythmic but soundless movements ; by means of the latent depth of its ex- 
pressiveness it make* its appeal. 


Facing rhe jami Masjid at Hindu, and approached by a noble flight of steps, aligned with and repeating 
those leading to the mosque is the large structural complex known as the Ashrafi Mahal (Palace of the Gold 
Mohur), dating from the early years of the reign of Mahmud I (1436-60). fhe whole prefect is now a crumbl¬ 
ing rain, baring apparently been hurriedly, even carelessly, built , its wails buissg composed of roughly prepared 
rubble; it evidently relied for its effect, not so much on its architectural construction, as on its variegated and 
colourful surface treatment. By its style it shows that 3 change in the building art had taken place, probably 
due to an interruption in the ruling dynasty, for hitherto Malwa liad been governed by the house of Gbiiri, while 
the promoter of this monumental conception was the first of the Khalji line. The Ashrafi Ma 3 Lai which, when 
complete, occupied a square of 320 feet side, consisted of three distinct strueitires combined in this one composi¬ 
tion , the gradual and a Iso fortuitous format ion of which nuy have occupied a period of several years- The 
ffrst of these buildings to be erected was a college or a structure in one storey and taking the form of 

a range of halls and compartments around a large rectangular courtyard, wdh a circular tower at each comer. 
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Portions of this bui filing now constitute the ground floor of the larger euhI supplementary schema which wat 
subsequently evolved, but the college rooms with a corridor of double arches may be seen along Its front, some 
ol the ceilings being pyramidal vaults of interesting design.! A short time after the madrassa liad been built, 
it appears to have occurred to the ruling power that this oxtWisive stniclure could without much difficulty. be 
converted into a terrace, on which the imperial mausoleum jnfcght be raised, and accordingly this was under¬ 
taken, probably about 1450. Such a proposal necessitated ihSfcjling in of the college courtyard, which, when 
completed, provided an immense plinth some twenty-seven feet nfcj, and in the centre of this the royal mortuary 
chamber was erected. To form an entrance a grand flight of steplQgas projected from the front of The maittoa 
at the top of which a pillared portico Was placed, with loggias on vlTaLsiJi;, (lit? entire conception presenting 
a very impressive approach, Of the mausoleum building itself only 9 b w port Suns arc standing, but it w : rs 
obviously a hall of imposing appearance, its interior measurements bein^9er sisty five feet side, while ovet the 
whole was an inmumse dome. Even from its fragmentary remains, hoAwer, it is posable to realize tkil few" 
buildings could have been more sumptuously embellished. as each wall waS^iaeed with white marble, arul the 
doorways, windows and cornices were elegantly carved, while in certain pkcef'jijuttertis in choice atones were 
inlaid, with friezes of blue and yellow glaze r Had the quality of the construction been equjal to that of its oma- 
mcnUtioDp the mausoleum of the Khaijis might have survived as one of the most resplendent Moslem archi¬ 
tectural creations. 


\ 
iular\ oi 


The third and last structure comprising the Asi trail Maliall was probably the most w*r 1 a n 11 a t ■ oi ail the 
buildings at JEfendu, and appears to have been added la ihe scheme some Lime after 144This was a Tower 
of Votary taking rhe place of the turret originally occupying the north-east angle of the college building, being 
raised by the Kiialji ruler Mahmud to commemorate his conquest in that year of the kuna of Chitor* \ It is 
interesting to note that a little earlier The Childr Kuna himself had erected Tliut famous und beautiful uVjVtT, 
the Jaya Stain bha, at C tutor to celebrate his victory over Mahmud, a fact which evidently inspired the [atte\ U* 
counter this when the opportunity occurred, with his own triumphal column. Only the basement of the MahV > 
ruler s monument now remains, while that at C hit or still stands intact after nearly five centuries, thus proving 
that the Rana retained in his service the better builders. But from the remains and subsequent record*. I: 
is clear that Mahmud's memorial column was a brilliant production rivaling in rklmess the maguificotit royal 
mausoleum previously described and over which iL towered. Built ol led sandstone in seven stages Lhe whole 
structure rose up to a height of one hundred and fifty feet, with balconies project ing over a marble string- course 
demarcating each story. Four openings with eaves, supported by carved pillars, gave access to each of the-r 
balconies while patterns of inla i d marble in a variety of colour, were carried at intervals arornid its curved sur¬ 
face. Its construction however appears to have been no better than the other parts of this grand architectural 
aWyS* ^ * ™ r ™ 1 * tiiat 0wtn E tf> infaior workmanship, this remarkable edifice lias also been irretriev- 

1 Tht remaLm]^ monument of tlio. central group at Man tin is the mausoleum ol Hushsne, conceived and 
partly built by that ruler, but completed by his successor Mahmud about 1440. (Plate XI IN, l ift- 2.) This 
ZSSj 'A ■ ntre '' f a Sl 3 ™ re enclosure and contiguous to the western wail ol the [ami Masjid. 
enabling the bhuri king to repose in Ms stately mortuary chamber under the shadow ol the great triple-domed 
!l! T hi 4 f ™ded, A domed portico on the northern side ol the enclosure, leading off from the main 
TJmrouthfare already referred to forms the entrance, while there is a pillared cloister along Lhe western side f« 
^ VPLl ^ accommodation. The tomb building itself is a square structure, standing on a broad plinth and 
j- . t>l , -V 1 /‘■tgeccfitTaldome with. a cupola at each corner. Of no mean size, as the nlttilh is tuo feet in 

of whit/marblc relievi ! h - ^ ** ^ Wlt ' 1 wa | k ovw 3 ° high, although enriched with a complete facing 
bro oile Then- art, tHrti .■* fJCC ^ slCJna ‘ P 3553 ?^ colour, in effect, even for a mausoleum, it is a stolid and soro- 
1 openmgs on two of its sides the central archway on Che south providing the doorway 



»h 1 mrl 0T. ..1.J r j " tt,," - Gujarat, with their brilliant light and shade effects produced by column* 

nosed of wM^J^Kbfk T! ** of ^ esc eI ^ ant structures at Ahmcdabad the Malwu tomb is also com- 

^ e ^ ll « t * its kind to be constructed of this material. There are several 
of Daxva Khan ^ \ at .' ll1 mufl1 smaUer »nd apparently of a later date. Such is that 

15 tht , Dai ka MahaiI ^ Chhappan MahaU. all of which are distic- 

solcum of Htwhar/m^^i h ^t B +i? n,Il, i^ iC> - tlie St v * n K ‘hem more elevation and poise. The royal mau* 

solemn of Hnshaug was no doubt the preliminary model, on which tlie later examples an improvement, 

f. _ n^ 0 ., 0 ? 1 ^ buildiags at Miuidu belong to this classical phase of the style, but Lhev are situated away 

of the Diaeeau 0 Or^ff thS, 316 palaces, and are therefore located in the residential quarter 

of the plateau. One of these is the Hmdnla MahaiI, an example of the Malwa mode in its mow decidedly stem 
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and resolutely stable aspect, while the other is the Jahaz Mahal! r and ilhistruting it in a vivacious and fanciful 
mood, so that these two contxasEing buildings represent the opposite and extreme poles of this architectural 
movement. The Hindola Mahall appears to have been one of Hu sheriffs projects, and its date in dun case would 
be about 1455, or a little later, while its use was obvious that of an assembly or durbar haJL (Plate XL1Y\) 
Few buildings in India present a more striking appearance, or are more solidly constructed than thk amazing 
pile, and few could bo more unusual or illogical in design, $0 that one is inclined to classify it as a freak or even 
a "folly 1 . For its inordinately thick walls slope like those of a castle keep, while its whole character recalls 
that of a fort in miniature, but without any visible reason* So pronounced is the battering of iis "buttresses," 
as they are inclined at an angle of over seventy-seven degrees, it is commonly believed to create the illusion that 
the entire structure is swaying, hence its name the Hindola Mahall or "Swinging Palace". In plan, the building 
is in the form of a letter T, the upright stem representing the main hail, which appears to have been built first, 
while the cross-bar, indicates a transverse portion which may have been added a little later. 

Taking the main hall first, this is an oblong building no feet long, §0 feet wide, and 35 feet high up to 
its comice, having in each of its longer sides six tall deeply stink arches containing a doorway below and a 
window above ; in the short side are three siinitar arches, the middle one of these forming the main entrance- 
The interior is one large compartment, an uninterrupted space measuring S8J feet long by 24J feet wide, and 
32 feet high, with a series of five boldly fashioned pointed arches projected across its width, thus acting as ribs 
to support the fiat roof. So substantial are these transverse arches they are responsible for the erroneous theory 
that they were the ribs of a true vaulted ceiling, blit, as a matter of fact* the entire roof rested on wooden beams, 
as the sockets for these are still visible, although the beams have perished* The other portion of this "Mahal! 
the transverse building corresponding to the cross-bar of the letter T, is in plan practically of the same dimen¬ 
sions as the main hall, but differs from that structure in elevation as it is in two stories; it is also in u less 
formal style, as the doorway^ and openings are of the more usmd kind, some of the latter being oriel windows 
of artistic design. The airangement^ of the interior of the transverse portion, especially of the ground floor, 
are somewhat intricate, as this latter con tains a cruciform gallery, one short arm of which ends in an archway 
opening on to the main hall; there are also subsidiary passages not connected with the cross gaUery and entered 
by a separate doorway. The .upper storey, which overlooks the main hail, through a similar arched opening, 
in a simpler scheme, as it consists of two halls, one longitudinal the other transverse, the former being a rect¬ 
angular hall, 70 feet by 40 feet divided into three aisles by two rows of pillars, while the latter is a smaller com¬ 
partment and may have been a retiring room. 


That the entire structure of the Hindola Mahall was intended as a combination of Audience Hall and 
Royal apartments is beyond doubt, but, on the other hand, the character of its construction is distinctly enig¬ 
matical, notably Ihe incongruous bulk and strength of the walls which, it is presumed, were so devised in 
order 10 cany a massive superstructure, with however never mnterialtted* One explanation may be that it 
was originally intended to add the zenana place as another storey above ihe main liall, an assumption sup¬ 
ported by the fact that the main and transverse halls are of much the same dimensions in plan ; tins project, 
had it matured, would have necessitated, a substantial sub-structure, although hardly of the elephantine propor¬ 
tions of lhat now existing. In any case, if such scheme were contemplated, it seems to have been abandoned 
during the course of construction, and the present transverse arrangement substituted, with the usual dis¬ 
connected result such a change ol plan would involve. Nevertheless there are features in the composition of the 
Hindola Mahall which are not wanting in dignity, as for instance the archways, both inside and out* together 
with the fine sweep of the interior, and while some of the details such as the oriel windows,, have no little ciiarm, 
although as an architectural conception it k on the whole decidedly more curious than beautiful*. 

The Jahaz Mahull, the final building representing the classical phase of the building art at Mandu, was 
most probably built by Mahmud early in the last half of the fifteenth century, when the style was begummg 
to progress towards that lightly elegant and fanciful mode which characterised its tldrd and last appearance. 
(Plate XLlIJ r Fig. i,} This pakce is a long, double-storied building extending for some three hundred and sixty 
feet along the waterfront of two small lakes, the Kaphur, or " Camphor", Talao, and the Munja Take, while its 

1. It as possible tbe« may have been some esoteric meaning in the design of this building, as there was another and almost 
exact copy of it poduttd about fifty year? later in the Fort of Warangal, a stnmghald in the Deccan tcmaitU the eastern portion 
Niram's dominions of Hyderabad This replica of the Hindola MahaJl at Mondn is known as the Audience Hal! 
qf Shi tab Khan, the Governor o i Warangal towards the end of the 15th and the beginning of the r6ih centuries, and there are 
records that there, waa frequent intercourse between tbs rulers q\ Malwi and the States of the Deccan. The Watauga! building was 
constructed by an architect who was quite familiar with all the details of Hushang's Mahal!. and is built GO the same svslrtti 
although It is slightly Li mailer Ln scale, and there h the addition of a shadow tistem for water in the centre of the main hall As 
io the Mandu example th*-re are the same painted arches to support the flat roof, which id this instanct. owing lc faulty construc¬ 
tion has also fallen, -(Rnpcrt ol i.hc Archaeological Department ol Hyderabad 1935-36) 


CHAPTER XIII 
THE DECCAN 


GULBARGA. 1347-1422 : BIDAR, 1422-1512: GOLCONDA, 1512-1687 


I N the large tract oi country towards the south of the peninsula known as the Deccan, corre^iondm,, 
approximately to the present dominions of H-EJL the Nizam of Hyderabad, ^ 

0! Islamic architecture of a definitely regional character. It represents a form * he t 

began when this territory was first occupied by the Delhi Sultans in the kst MS of 

and continued until it was incorporated into the MughuJ empire m the seventeenth century, a period ofnwrttton 
three hundred and fifty years. Within this region the architecture produced during the Me^lem ndc ec olved in a 
mjinner rather different from that of the other independent provinces. Is has been shown ‘hafiu.nertoU 
Moslem o verlords ir. other parts of the country found it to then advantage to make full use of the indigenous talun 
prevailing in their dominions to aid them in carrying out any building schemes that ihey had in uew. tlur&un 
being a fusion of the original temple architecture with the building ideals oi Islam- Contrasting with thb 



provincial style was less use made of the inherent architectural tradition. 


The type of building that eventually emerged under the Dec cant rulers, although of an apparent^ 
original character, was by no means spontaneously developed. In pfmetka it consisted fundamental^ ot \ «■■■ 
fusion ol two styles of Iskmie architecture, both derived from other parts and both having arrived at a State 
of relative maturity* One of these was the architectural system that had been gradually fonrung under tip- 
Sultans at Delhi, which, owing to its forceful nature was influencing to a greater or lesser degree the provim l l 
manifestations as they arose. The other style drawn from an entirely extraneous source, was the architect¬ 
ure of the neighbouring country oi Persia. The contact of these two important architectural develop man 6 . 
and their final amalgamation in the building art of the Deccan, may be here explained. 


The Delhi attribution was brought directly into the Deccan through Sultan Mohammed Tughlaq s 
forced migration in 1340 of the inhabitants of his capital on the Jumna to the proposed new seat of hi-^dorn]- 
nions at Dadatabad. This exodus also carried with it the descendants of those masons and artisans 
been employed for generations m the production of the monuments and other buildings of the imperial a y. 
and who. having now been compelled to settle in the new capital, naturally proceeded to cany on tiwfr 
them. It was the architectural tradition these exiled Delhi workmen and their successors brought with t - 
that laid the foundations of the Deccaxii style, and in spite of the fact that in the course of time owing ^ 
variety of causes this Delhi tradition weakened, it was undoubtedly responsible for its fundamental charge * 


The other architectural current from the more distant source of Persia, although following a ch' m . 
route, its appearance in the Deccan is also readily explained. It must be remembered that the Mosto^ . 
overran India in the early Middle Ages were migrants from Western Asia, comprising Persians* Mongol*» ^ 

and others drawn from the various races which, constituted the mixed population of these parts, ^ 

their origin it caused each community, even when permanently settled in India, to look instinctively toward 
the fatherland in the west for inspiration, and to regard their own country as the fountain head of ail 1™ 
knowledge, just as at a later date the rest of Europe turned to Italy and ancient Greece as the prime source 
of all classical culture. Of these countries of Hither Asia the influence of the powerful civilization of 
b specially noticeable* its persistent and intermittent infiltration into India maintained for several centuries, 
having a marked effect on nut a few of the institutions of the country. Moreover intercourse at this time wi u 
the west, and in fact all over the then known world, was being accelerated p an effect mainly due to the 
spread of the Moslem faith- India, hitherto somewhat isolated., w T as by these means becoming opened up, 
people from other Islamic countries were finding their way in appreciable number? to its capital cities, mail) 
of the immigrants being men of such superior accomplishments that they eventually attained high official por¬ 
tions, With these came military adventurers and engineers, artisans and other skilled workmen, most of them, 
arriving in Arab ships from the Persian Gulf to the ports of western India which gave ready access to _lh c 
Bahm.au i kingdom, so that even in its early days there was a relatively strong overseas clement, mainly Fersram 
at the Dcccan capital. And. to give this Iranian influence its initial impulse, the first independent ruler of the 
Deccan was a Persian adventurer from the court at Delhi, an official who had served under Mohammed Tugnlatb 
Ala-ad-dm Hasan Bahinan Shah, and who proceeded to establish the Bahrain i dynasty at Gulbarga in I J 47 * 
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In some respects this architectural influence emanating from Persia, took an unusual form. Instead of 
merging with the IndoTslamic style and becoming Indknteed, in several importunl instances buildings were 
erected in the Deccan, which were purely and intentionally Iranian in thdr design and construction, so much 
so that some of them might have been transferred bodily from their native land* This is explained by the 
fact that those responsible for them were bent on reproducing buildings conforming closely to the style ot 

_ ‘ On the other hand there is a long series of monuments which illustrate very 


L1UCC ,.x ^ type that of the Bahmanl kings- 

dynasty Ala-ud-din who died b 1358, the tomb building is plainly a crude unitation of those of this early Tugh- 
W at Delhi, with the familiar sloping walls and other characteristics of that style. Later, in The tombs of the 
Rahman i rulers of the fifteenth century at Bidar, it is possible to see the Persian elements combining wit l ios'. 
from Delhi, notably in the proportions and shape of the dome* and also m the first signs of the- constncteu ba&i- 
of this feature above the octagonal dninL The concluding phase is shewn in the tombs ui the Barid yuas^ 
at Bidar. but is even suLU more strikingly expressed in those o£ the Qutb Shahs at Golconda of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, where the bulbous or "Tartar*' dome is fully developed, and the whole composition 
indicates the complete amalgamation of the various architectural forms derived from these two indepen cot am 
widely separated sources. 


In its broad aspect the course of the building art under Modem rule in the Deccan, resolves itself into 
three periods, according to the particular capital city from which the country was admitisstered- bor on 
three separate occasions the seat of the government was changed. In 1347, the city of Gulbarga Was founded, 
and the territory ruled by the Rahman dynasty from that capital. This represents the hrs l period during 
which the foundations of the architectural style were laid. The second period begins when the capital was 
transferred in J425 to the city of Bidar, from which centre the country- was first ruled by the Bauman dynasty, 
and then by the Barid Shnhi king*. Finally the power came into the hands of the Qutb Shaln Kings who from 
1^12 governed The country from the city cl Goleonda, until in 1687 it was conquered by tliL p Mugbuls „ this 
constitutes the third and last period. 

Bui in the earliest days before independence had been established in the Deccan, there was a short 
iire^ynasth phase during the first half of the fourteenth century, when the buildings that the Moslem 
governors required for their purpose were improvised out of the existing temples. Representing this pre-tminary 
sLuge are two examples of note, one the Jami Masjid at Dauiatabaci, and the other Deval mosque at Bodhan 
(Nkamabad) near Hyderabad. The former is a large structure 260 feet square, planned m the orthodox 
manner, with the pillared sanctuary on the western side of its enclosure, and entrances m the mJddle ot its 
east, north, and south sides. The sanctuary is five aisles deep and contains 106 pillars .but there is Little 
originality in its composition, as the entire production is made up of materials from buildings found in its 
vicinity, fhl Masiirl at Bodhan is an example of even less effort, as it is a star-shaped Jain tcmpiC in the 
Chalukyun-sfvie of the ninth or tenth century, transformed by a few structural addition to nn >cmce as a 
mosque. Its" conversion was brought, about by filling in the openings on the western side with rubble thu^ 
forming a sanctuary and qihta wall, by mounting brick domes on the flat roof, and furnishing it with mmrati> 
and a small pulpit. 

The first period of architectural development of an original character began in the ^^can in 1347. 
when AU-ud-diu Bahman, having thrown 0 ft his allegiance to Delhi, established his capital at Gulbaxga* Jim 
he made into a fortress-city, one of many which were maintained under both the Hmdu and Moslem regimes 
I whim these isolated strongholds were as numerous in southern India as the feudal fortifications of France in the 
Ithirteeuth and fourteenth centuries, and serving much the same purpose—for the defence of frontiers. Alt hong 
rhe central and most important fortified city oF the Bahmani kingdom, Gulharga was only of a series 01 strong- 
holds all of the first class, strategically disposed in order to guard the main approaches. Some ot these, 
as for instance chat of Daulatabad in the north-west, with its precipitous scarp, concentric walk, anddcvicrus 
tunnelled passage prodded with an obstruction in the form of a heated iron chamber, besides being 
astonishing works of engineering were well nigh impregnable. Moreover each fortress^ seemed to possess 
certain outstanding structural features, often, of considerable elegance, such as Raichur with its boldly sirnpJifi 
Naurangi Darwaza, or "Nine Coloured Door”, Namais. with its richly decorated Mafia kali Gateway, ISaJamg, 
having an imposing but graceful fluted bastion and water pavilion. Parendra with its picturesque but deadly 
bartizans, one and all of These Deccani strongholds were primarily devised for stem imhtaj^r purposes, although 
none the Jess there is usually something b their design that is architecturally beautiful, That in the technical 
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!f P ! Ct ^ thcSe * ort *§£ tl ? ,ls .*^ cre is evidence of occidiintailnfluetice is fairly dear, and there seems hi tie doubt 
that artificers acquainted with western methods of military engineering took part in their construction There 
fram^hflw mm' * er<! th * handiwork of experts from Syria, who had derived their knowledge 

JrSfSJS ™ nmitic t 5"2“} of tiw ^ ru t adei ?- su<± “ Krak des Chevaliers, or the grim fortress 

of the Srijub as m the citadel of Aleppo, all of which in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries lay within 
that region broadly defined as the Levant. y wjuun 

. Little now remains of the fortress of Gulbarga beyond its outer shell, but there is sufficient to thaw 
that as an example of military architecture it was a most remarkable production. Not at all large in area 
ZL 1 ? 1“S *l»n two miles in circumference, on the other hand it was immen^fy strong 

its double walls bemg fifty feet th,ck and it is surrounded by a most scarped out of the living rock in pS 
thirty yards wide. As with all these forts there is no symmetry in its trace, which follows 1 helrreeuJar outline 
of the rocky outcrop forming its foundation. At close intervals, throughout the entire circuit of its walls solid 
semi-ciroular bastions are projected, many of them provided with revolving platforms or barbette foTfa^vv 
S*' ,, tS ° f ^antit sire and cydopean construction crown these defences, not infrequently a 
square forming one merlon, with another roughly-hewn boulder equaUy ponderSTSkU 
acrop the embrasure to produce a loop-hole. Some of the battlements are even larger, being TffiSSv ™i2 
tantial to contain an excavated chamber capable of accommodating two or three of the defenders while'others 

devieeS iat attackers with nSt^SSSt ASiS 

two entrances to this fortressj the main gatewav at the north-east ancle beim* a frirmi^oKL _ * 

I.tagiuswitb. dntwbridg. .ud a heavilyWpo»«. 

«^ttohU«b several strong gates, each protected by high watch towers until it eveniudFy^SI'hSTheC 

. WfMn ibe space surrounded by these immense ramparts, the pavilions, palaces, and kingly halls it onre 

contiunM are now mere mounds of desolation. The one building (hat has been preserved moteJS L ;^? 
Mcred character, stands curiously isolated in the midst of a scene of devastating em» tines? 

gasggafcts srjffia 

talented descendant of a noted family of architects evolved the scheme rtfihll m?-™ r2 i P * lbI “ that . thB 
ness, that its unusual conformation was the result nf his nm ' m "n lu fr ° m llJS tuner conscious- 

durarter wbicb is directly to ^ red 

Md th.1 Si the barb ol ins mind was tome idea uifiraed mdv.ulL.d taU oilhe SS t™ “ n “SnTi 
fotm of Moslem religious edifice in some of the countries of eastern Europe. 7P ^' 71 OCCa510na l 

it ?"**"■ but 

Meuurius »n 216 fat by t 7 6 feet, .round Ita three side, oi tldsXSLgle are “ta rtotavS A' 

western end is the spacious nave of the: sanctuary under a hi&h d™*** .. !? a€ c r K ? cw % while at the 

from the orthodox; but when it fc reSdffi SL exWve SEd ^J T S* ^ me Js but littlc ««®ved 
pletely fiffed in by rows of aisles SW* th * sk * is COra ' 

whole into one vast pillared hall, the originality of the concept m^wiU bender stood Tu^ i he tetn ■ h ° 

of this mosque is not only otigmal feature its various narts ar^ f *v ■ ■ “ 1 ' cotn I 10Slt,0n 

Externally, the appearance offhe main dome is presented with addit^S height lllt,ov ^°rV'character, 

ed on a lofty and Substantial square clerestory*5TShS JvohSn?S m reSS.S to , | BitnBa8 ^ ^ tnfJUJlt - 
cupolas over each angle. Then^ the interior LcTKSv" ^ ^ 

cally effected, as it is supported on the clerestory by means of sanineW cr.™ r.f7i, >CC t. “*■£?? ^’sti- 
gracefulfy foliated order. Other constructional systems have been emjlo^d the °[ the£ f bcm $ of a 

oversaihng courses of masonry, and another method for producing Ih/vaStb^ S ^ rh ?. aisJe3 - as 

ters, all unpljiiig king experience and ripe technical knowledge Tint iinHnitH+t n ^ 3e WIt e arc ^ c& ^ £ he clob- 
tifjn in the mterior of this mosque is the treatment of the efowfcpr* whirl + % rE niarkabje forma- 

as in almost every other example are fo^ya n ^f^Sn^ys^S^^/ 
unusually low imposts, creating an uncommon but not altogether unpluaSg ^ ^ **** *** with 

there is mass in its eipa^ve^plain surfi^f as ^theroacVof ^ hi * ^ 4VC resl rawed massiveness. 

the square substructure, dtlio^h^so an ? ,tS ; nc1 ^ walls. Its 

dfcct wta* u Hut result« Kruq; ye, «tad contours end «cdl«t proportVrL^,!^S.'rf to IS 
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side is the main entrance, a lofty archway , breaking the otherwise austere symmetry of the whole fo a masterly 
manner. Passing through the receding arches of this doorway the ki tenor opens out into a perspective of square 
hays traversing in both directions, their solid piers and vaulted ceilings* conveying the impression of harmonious 
and solemn dignity. There may be something almost unreal in the abnormally wide arcades of the cloisters, 
their construction is bold and almost daring; but the entire composition is powerfully original. Vet in its entirety 
it has no outstanding esthetic qualities, it is more an expression of intellectual greatness than of artistic beauty. 
That it was a production of power is shown by the influence it had on the Dectard style of architecture, as many 
of its parts were reproduced in the subsequent mosques and tombs. For instance the clerestory supporting the 
dome became a feature of the building art In these parts, while the wide span and low imposts of the cloister 
arches figured as the keynote to many of the later monuments, (Plate XLYH. Fig. 3.) 

Although the composition of this mosque has much to commend it. as it certainly presents advantages 
over the customary open variety, it found no favour in India, and was never repeated. The main reason is 
that such a design is unorthodox, it is not in accordance with tradition, a decision which, among the Faithful, 
is final. Nevertheless it may have been responsible to some extent for the planning of two mosques in Delhi 
produced shortly afterwards, during the reign of Fima Tughlaq, as the Kali masjid (1370). and the Khirki mosque 
[1375)* are both Largely covered in* (Plate XII. Fig. i + Chapter IV). In these two mosques however a 
compromise has been effected by carrying a cruciform arrangement of aisles across the central space, leaving 
open courtyards between, a measure which meets the chief objections raised against the entirely closed example 
at Gulbarga, 


The remaining monuments of Gulbarga illustrating the Bahmani period are the royal tombs of these 
rulers* seven in number and are tn two separate groups, their construction covering a period of nearly half a 
century. The earliest of these, that of the founder of the dynasty, has been already referred to as a*compa¬ 
ratively small and simple memorial to one who was little more than a successful adventurer, and who died in 
1358 before either the kingdom or the architectural style representing it had actually begun to take form- With 
its battering walls, sunken archways, heavy bat demented parapet, fluted comer fiaials and low dome, this 
somewhat primitive structure shows its derivation from a type of tomb erected during the rule of the early 
TughJaqs ai Delhi* Two other tombs of this group* also attributed to Fiabmaiti kings arc both in much the 
same style as the preceding, except that presumed to be of Mohammed Shah II who died in 1397. the dome of 
which b slightly raised at its base indicating that the influence of the stilted dome, as it appears in the tort 
mosque, wai. already beginning to take effect. 

Tito other group ol Bahmani tombs, known as the Haft Giimbaz or "Seven Domes 1 ' contains memorials 
of four kings of this dynasty, the earliest being that of Mujahid Bah man, who died in 1378, a building show¬ 
ing the same Tughlaqian characteristics as the previous group, but rather larger tn size. Three of the tombs 
forming the Haft Gumbaz group are also not dissimilar in architectural style from that of Mujahid, bat these 
are exceptional in another rtHjtftcl, as they represent a structural arrangement tint found elsewhere. This 
consisted m building the tomb in a double form of two mortuary chambers conjuined, the one containing the 
cenotaph of the king and the other those of his family. Of this double variety of mausoleum the finest example 
b that of Taj-ud-dm Firm; the last of the Bahmani line who ruled from Golbarga, and who died in *422, A 
large and imposing monument it marks a considerable advance in tomb architecture on anything that had 
preceded it in the Deccan, for it is recorded that he was a ruler who excelled all his predecessors in power and 
magnificence and his mausoleum is eloquent proof of his personal pre-eminence. In its architectural character 
this building is an elaborated development of its Tughlaqian archetype, with certain original features added due 
to its changed environment* It measures externally 158 feet by 7$ feet and the height of its walls including 
the parapet Is nearly 42 feet, above which the two equal hemispherical domes rise 30 feet. Its elevation ft] 
aspects is bi two 5 Ear its, each consisting of an arcade of recessed arches, some ornamented with perforated screens. 
Over the parapet are foliated merlons, and there is a short fluted finial at each comer while the drum of the dome 
is encircled with foliations. In the interior, the walls of each square mortuary chamber are divided up into two 
stories of arqading* the comer arch in the upper story being carried across the angle of the chamber, to form a 
squinch for the support of the fluted and highly decorated dome. Both the principle on which theso interiors 
are constructed as well as the character of the rich plastic ornamentation, are singularly reminiscent of tluosc 
of Firuz Tughlaq F s tomb at Delhi erected some thirty years earlier. 

The Second Period of the Deccani style of architecture was initiated by Ahmad Shah (1422-36), the 
ninth ruler of the Bahmani dynasty when, in 1425, he transferred the capital ol his kingdom from Guibarga 
to Bidar. A change of capital gave an impetus to the building art. The chief architectural product ions re¬ 
present ing the later Bahmani regime as this prevailed at Bidar, consist of the fortress and its palaces* two 
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mosques within the ion, a madr<ma or college, and the royal tombs. The tonress at Bidaris rather larger in 
area than that at Gulbarga, and is even more remarkable in some of its constructional features, but it is built on 
mm h the same system and general principles. Unlike the earlier Bahmani capital, however, winch has been 
alrnnst completely denuded of its interior arrangements, the palaces and other edifices contained within the 
w o tear, although woefully ruined are still recognisable, and in some degree their purpose and style 
may be deiemiuied. As with most of these fortress-cmes their imperial buildings are chiefly composed of a 
number of mahails or palaces named either after some characteristic of their design or the use to whicR they are 
£!' ltli ! aJlce , t ^ ere 18 a . ^4 Mahall or Painted Palace, a large and magnificent structure so designated 
beMnae of Its coloured decoration, and there was another fine edifice called the Zenana Mahall which explains 

«‘ii f j Ure ^ 55 " r[lkht Mah ^ 1 Df Throne Room, otherwise the Durbar Hall and a De warn-Am 

or Hall of Public Audience, besides numerous other palatial buildings each having its particular object and planned 
**" 4 ed accordingly. Running water was an essential amenity so that there were Water Palaces, tanks 
hmirio^Snd^^ 85 oniamcntai ^ drdetts ^ hammam, the last being bathing establishments of a large and 


, sha * tered remains of the palace buildings it is evident that as there was no actual tradition 

Tor such edifices, those who executed them had to look elsewhere for guidance, and they naturallv turned to 
P ™- J h ™ the. ^bstantrve style of architecture in nearly every instate was what ■ hZ %£Sd J * 
variety of prm iniialised Persian, as each structure was composed very largely qf forms borrowed from the build- 

coun^f, hut modified and adapted to suit the taste and needs of the Indian court 
And as the chief characteristic: of Persian architecture was colonr liberally applied over surfaces specially nre- 

o?mnrlrnafr,T' T th ^ p aIac ^l at Billir appear to have depended for their effect on brfflwnt schemes 
m 1 ! e3, J hft Ultlet P T0,:ess ol decoration is wall illustrated by some of the tile-work 
panels.in the RangbiMahali where there are arabesque patterns composed of glazed mosaics almost certain Tv 
imported direct from the kilns of that famous seat of thif industry, tbE town oKSSS J 

nf til- ^iriI r T ! hes ? to the two principal mosques at Bidar, the difference ia treatment 

3L?r * T ^ f S ? nK(ure ^ til* religious, is sErikmg, for whored the former are fanciful hi 

their style and vivacious in their appearance, the latter are plain and sombre almost to ™tLE t£ t™ 

.° I -^ Ut ^pi, tline r f dei;t tb f contrast between the colourful pageantry of the court and the simple solatnnitv 
"sixteen Pillar*" ^ tw0 ™osques are the Jami masjid, auid what is" now known as the Sola Rhumba or 
sixteeni Pi liars , a name refemng to the number of columns visible in its facade. Both are In iLp tam*. -,i- *, 

e^mpSSve ret^d S the orihodT^ al C,ulh ^- h \ n ,n bofh usances the buildings of the Bidar 

a dome In the Sola Rhumba mfw:m| 0! fiF ^ ° ™ open courtyard pillared sanctuary, and nave surmounted by 
a dome, in the Sola Rhumba mosque this dome is raised on a fairlv tall sixteen-sided dram uierred with -irehed 
openings, an elaboration which adds considerably to the lightness of the effect, 

_ a build jng at Bidar so exotic in character as to be phenomenal, is the Madrasa or College founded 

reproducing a building similar in every respect to that m which he had received his own scholastic m2, W £hS 

rillhSt clear , that . t0 pa V h[S P}™ lnt0 eScct he mmt l* ve uupcirtcd not only the workmen but 
mrcQ btuldmg materials 10 achieve his purpose, so that there arose m Bidar a piere nf Persy* m TnHiV 

a cunceptjon planted down m the Deccan capital without any appreciable modifications being made to adant 

* SWl “ dom s ™ !ral p,rs “" dH “:»bem Sid bSls- 

«. <£ f th» etteje 

the centre, out of which open the halls and chambers which surrounded ™ V h f ct)tl V* ntlon . E l J quadrangle in 
middle of three of these sides are SSSSStlSSSiSS SS^S£ti r ^, j* the 

surmounted bv "Tartar'' domes while the fourth k-A* whii-ii it f ia ■ 1 ? S111 ^ U P io * considerable height and 

two_taJI miners in three stages, one at each comer. mS of t'hfaenteriore^Siora"tTiS w 

window openings, and there is a wide parapet over all, but, true to t™P«S™ ardled 

rely, as do most architectural styles, on it? comporiti^ of Ones SfSSfS 
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THE DECCAN. EHIHAEOA. = »->“• *!'***’ 

of EoUdo and *«*. or pUy of light and dado, tot depend* tonoet «** oo to torfoc .reotoeot for dH. 
Mid for which its walls are specially prepared- 

This eori.ee totooeo. is «*-«'» - •jJ-J^jaSSSSfiSSSSE ^ 
the facade being overlaid with pattern? obt 'J u ‘^ . b J • ' or Vnnventional arabesques, but much use was made 
and white predominate, chiefly in the tbe broact parapet, evidently written by expert calli- 

of decorative inscriptions, some of tin.^ lettanng - over t hree feet high. It is interesting to note that 

graphics in a bold but exquisitely graceful mat ■ . botwmi the masonry courses in an effort to 

in the foundations of the building sheets of iead ■ ‘/P - * D f sllc Ji precautions, only a fad'd impros- 

prevent damp from injuring the delicate glaze * f l j“ ' ■ bllih {* n[ , 5 0 | thfeorder its execution furnishes an 

sion of its intense colour scheme no* ^ building art. for instead of the decoration being 

admirable example of the mvcusionoth^ine pn^ !■; [ not primarily architecture but a back- 

s3S - V- - 

Before the construction of Mahmud " f the ccln- 

in ail alien style was being erected H not a * - ^ the minar r ixcept in the form 

bmted fortress there. This is a very- hue nrc bud m i435^^ ^ ^ m ^dufocture of the country, 
of a tower of vie tort', was only just beginning . more distant source than the madrasa disciibed 

The general shape of this particular example te3t ^ , From whence its bnflders may have originated. On 
above—that of ihc Tigris and the gilt c m iSiS^ character such as the brackets 
the other hand it is not purely exotic, ii ^e are ri- -■* * ^ ■ nf thi / minar « unlike that of any other of 

supporting the balconies and othcr . { whi into four stories each circular in section except for 

well balanced. 

Of all the monuments at Bidar, those most gen^variou^r^clurrents wfoch*found their way into the 
of -hese rulers, as although they bear the impress of “g,2dS3™?3 the Deccani style. These royal 
country at this time, as a whole they ir P r ,^ f n f . th tv p C W hich is an elaboration of the earlier example-, 
tombs are twelve m number, all very much ® f JgttS as this practice, it may be noticed, although 

,d the dynasty at Gulbarga. None of them « oi ^ ^ ton J b &t Bidar being a Urge square single- 

having much to commend it. was m favour „ : t - i ^ an d having a boltlemfmted parapet and turret 

at each comer. Above rises an octagonal drum on wnr. orofile and volume, qualities acquired from 

previous tomb ^cbifectura. but stdted base. fhera are mdi^tions of 

the high dome of the Gulbarga mosque But in . . tnmbs wbjcb is Q f ^me significance. This take? 

another change in the shape of certain dom ? ^ inward return of its curve and therdonj displaying 

the form of a slight const net ion in or SD . callcd "Tartar^ type of dome, which wax aft cr- 

the first symptom of the movement towanfe the bul u^ ^ ^ counlrv The interior arrangements and cons 

Scrion oYS tS ^Hfouiar to "those of 
those of a sixteenth century Persian carpet. 



the city, and each building showxhowthc tJJ'JJdJf Sline who ified in 1579- which, instead of 

its style. The finest of the senes * diat of All ™ dvnaSlv is an open structure, with ?. large arch- 

being a closed building as in ah the exMaples of^the‘ P™ car ^d in black bisalt is visible. As for its archi- 

way in each of its four sides, through ^ tc _ h ^, th civri a certain elaboration in the treatment of the dome, 

tectural composition this is simplicity itself, although _ e - refened to. But the style is re- 

which by now is beginning to ^, W .that the structural formation should, » the mam 
verting to the determinate ideal scheme of coloured tile-work, so that the tomb is designed 

Tvicw, Such a EE 
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INDIAN ARCHITECTURE 


The third and final place of the Deceani style was that which flourished in the kingdom tif Golconda, 
where, under the Qutb Shah) dynasty, a rich and powerful state was maintained from 1512 until 1687. There 
are many examples of the architecture of this period distributed throughout the eastern portion of the Deccan t 
hut the most characteristic are Ihost in and near the ruined and deserted city of Gulconds, and also in Hydera¬ 
bad. the capital of the H. E. H. Nizam's dominions. Within the walls of Golconda which was fortified in much 
the same manner as Gulbarga and Bidar although larger and more impregnable, there are the remains of a 
concentration of buildings of an imperial order, but mainly owing to the long drawn out siege sustained by 
this stronghold in 1687, when it finally surrendered to the Mughul emperor Aurangzcbe, all are in a state of 
decay. For more complete representations of the style of, building associated with the rule of the Qutb Shalii 
kings, one must turn to the tombs of that dynasty, which are situated to the northwest of the city. These 
monuments include some seven royal tombs, while there are others in the vicinity commemorating members 
of the ruling family and other important personages, the entire group providing an excellent scries of examples 
representing tills form of the building art. as well as giving a good general impression of the style as a whole. 

All these Qutb Shahi tombs arc of much the same type ol design, which is based on that of die Halimuni 
tombs at Bidar, but with the addition of many architectural and decorative elements chiefly of a florid order, 
and it is these elaborations introduced not as an essential part of the composition but for their own sake that 
give the style its character. The nearest historical parallel to the buildings of the Deccan at this stage, is the 
change that took place in France between the artistic productions ol the early Louis XIV period and 
those of Louis XV when the classical formality of the former merged into the flamboyant curves and ex¬ 
travagant foliations of the latter. In the same manner the tombs of the Qutb Shall is, besides displaying mi 
increased use of involuted moulded patterns, much of the ornament b in stucco of a meretricious kind, enfeeb¬ 
ling the outlines of the building and confusing its surfaces. Gone is the measured stateliness and disciplin¬ 
ed repose of the earlier phase, that feeling of tranquil strength which harmonized so thoroughly with the in- 
jention of the building, and in place of such fine qualities are richly moulded but fanciful pinnacles and flimsy 
bat t lenient s with other purposeless embellishments ofa like nature. In keeping wit h these feat urns 1 he dome by 
this tone has become expanded into a full-blown bulbous creation with the addition of a calyx formation of a 



. . - . , , - height of the dome it was found neces- 

sary to cover over the mortuary chamber at a suitable height with a curved ceiling, leaving the interior of the 
dome above as a peat unused void a structural system not exactly of double doming as was now king prac¬ 
tised m northern India by the Mughals, hut an expedient with much the same object io view. 

One of the most characteristic of these royal tombs is that of Abdullah Qutb Shah, who died in ibfi 
an immense two storied monument, its tipper portion surrounded by a hanging balcony, elaborated with per¬ 
forated panels, merlons, and numerous finials. A more compact and restrained design, probably so on account 
of its earlier date is that ol Mohammed Quli Qutb Shall (dec. tbra). Besides the large number of tombs there 
are also several mosques in the same neighbourhood, including those in the city of Hyderabad itself most of them 
of the seventeenth century, such as the Jami mzsjid, the Mecca mosque, the Mushirabad mo*»iie and a small 
but very finished example known as the Toli masjid (1671). Unquestionably (he buliding of the Qutb Shahi 
penod at the existing capital of the Nizam’s dominions, which presents the most real architectural value is 
neither a mosque nor a tomb, but 3 monumental structure erected in 1591. as a form of triumphal archway 
and now cabled the Char Mmar, or Four Minors. {Plate XLVIII, Fig. i.j In position and appearance it seems to 

^ pUrp ^f T* 1 “Triple Gateway” built at a much eirlier date h the cilv 

ot Ahmedabad, Gujarau The Char Mmar is a composition of considerable size as its square plan measure 
100 feet side, and the four ramars, one at each comer arc each 1S6 feet in height. Its Sound story consist* 
of four spreading archways one m »ch side and each of 36 feet span, over which rise a series of diminishim* 
riSaS”"* Wlth * ” hstMltml * rcadcd rtifonum, and hating a smaller arcade and a pciforated haluv 

There is a certain .esthetic excellence m the conception of this grand archway 


'fm * . r. o . ■ 7 . llvuu ™ cuonutu iii a Dtilin- 

_*r__ , ... ~ ie tniDughout its entire composition* there are evidences ol that ^hnwilv 

SE*™ ch f act<? r which jnnvades the buddings of this period, a superfluous application of detail and iS 
elaboration of its parts not altogether conducive to breadth of effect. There were buildings DfodJk^ r 

,he C6 " Mta “'h”* nonc ltui " ed ,l!C 5 “ peri0 ' 
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CHAPTER XIV 
PROVINCIAL STYLE 


UIJAPUK [i&tli Eimi 17th cenTlehIBsJ: KHAXDESH [ijtb and 16th cBNTUaiES), 

A comparison between the building* of GuleoniLi and the provincial style ol Btjapur will show how vitally 
a\ [lip building art in India depended on the quality and direction of the iiatrouage ul thr ruling tlyitasty, 

^ l lte course and devdopnuint of these two M'diitvaJ kingdoms of Dcccuii wore nNU4rkjibJ\ aha- 

logons, Both had the a&r™ origin, as they broke away from rhoBabniitmrule at the same time— 1490 ; troth pro¬ 
ceeded to become dominant power* in the southern country, flourishing contemporaneously m the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries ; both were governed by enlightened rulers who gave encouragement lo intellectual pur- 
suits anil both kingdoms came to an end at ihe same time, being incorporated into the Mughal empire hi tWJMf* 
The style of building which found favour to these two countries readied them through the productions of the 
Bshmaiii rulers at Bidu ul the fourteenth and fifteenth ctjiturics, yet the contrast between tlie arehiteeturiLl 
achievements of the two powers is instructive. For at Gotconda, as already shown, in spite of a dynasty uf 
cultivated rulers, the budding art they had inherited, under their hands Jost itself in ilic production of a type 
of structure of uninspiring appearance and excessive in detail, while at Bijapur under outwardly similar condi- 
tinns. the art inumdiate ly proceeded to find itself and to develop hi to thfi most :est helically and const nietion- 
ally competent manifestation of fflfchj lecture in the whole of the Dccrwi, 

Such a disparate result us testified by the buildings in these adjacent kingdoms was brought about by a 
divergence in the cultural ideals of the two ruling dynasties. On the one hand the Qmb SkUus of Golconda dis¬ 
tributed their patronage into a variety of intellectual riuuinels, while on the other the Add Shahb of Hijapur 
concentrated their energies almost exclusively on architecture and the allied arts, each member of the dynasty 
endeavouring to excel Ids predecessors in the number, size, or splendour a I lus building projects. Moreover, 
the Adi I Stahls succeeded in imbuing their subjects with the same structural ardour, the consequence being 
that in few cities in India is there a more profuse display of fine building than in Bijapur . for within the rela¬ 
tively limited area of this capital there arc the remains of scores of structures many of first class importance and 
high artistic excellence, and all possessing a notable measure of architectural merit, These buildings arc of 
three kinds—mosques, tombs, and palaces, the first predominating as they amount to over fifty examples, with 
more than twenty tombs, and nearly the same number of palaces or mahalls. 

Unlike many of the larger dries of lhe Deccan, Bijapur does not dominate the surrounding country from 
an eminence, but stands without any natural protection on gently rising ground situated towards the centre 
of the territory it administered. Building cppetatitins on this sit? begun during the first hdf of the sixteentli 
century, bv the const met ion of the citadel, a fortress irregularly circular in pLm, and containing a pakca. dn- 
penal buildings, and two small mosques prepared from despoiled temples. As the power of the Add Shams 
increased, around the citadel a city gradually formed, and in the course of time was enclosed within strongly 
fortified walls, which were completed about 15^5■ The truce of these city walk is also an irregular circle over 
six miles in cLrcuttifcrence, and front the citadel hi the centre roads radiate to the six city gates, but t lit], 1 oliow 
no direct alignment, nor does there seem to have been an serious attempt at systematic town-planning. At 
the beginning of the seventeenth century', when the Add Shahi dynasty was in its prime* expansion became 
necessary and so the suburbs of Shahapur on the north and Ainapnr on the east arose, each containing a few 
monuments but none of any special importance^ The principal extension however „ developed on the west, 
where Ibrahim II [ifio-ite?) founded a second and larger city calling it Naumspur, connecting It with the capital 
by means of a wide thoroughfare, but early in its construction It was abandoned, and except for the remains of 
two palaces within its partly finished walls, it contains no buildings of note. It is within the walled area of the 
original city therefor? that, with one or two exception®, all the more important buildings are situated ; and the 
period during which the style reached its zenith was the first half of the seventeenth century, an ura correspond- 
mg to the Elizabethan age in England* and also to the golden reign of Shah Abbas of the Sal avid dynasty in Persia. 
Bijapur is now a deserted min _ its spirit tuning been broken in when the city unconditionally surrendered 
to the Mugliuls, but it was not until nearly 1 century later than the capital began to fall into a state of decay* 
Its demolition was hastened by the marauding forces of the Mambas, who stripped its buildings of all available 
materials, and it was after this act of spoliation that the disintegrating process of rime brought about its (isola¬ 
tion. In spite of the substantial! remains of its architectural greatness, the general appearance of the city is 
not aatheticaUy inspiring, mainly owing to the dull brown monochrome uf the local basalt, of which stone all its 
monuments ar? built. Now deprived of that rich pageantry and imperial splendour which formed the exuberant 
life of this powerful kingdom, with its population once in thousands now reduced to a few hundreds, such a mono¬ 
tony of effect empliasise* the sombre melancholy of Biiapur’s dead glories. 




INDIAN ARCHITECTURE 


The Adil Shahi kings of Bijapur professed to be of Turkbh origin and accordingly the symbol of the 
crescent is borne on the fxnLila o£ their largest monuments, but the actual style of their architecture shows few, 
if any direct attributions from lhis source. As already explained their building art was developed out o i the 
earlier productions of the Bahamani role in the Deccan, but on the other hand the Bijapur masons displayed 
in some of their technique such ripe experience that could only have been acquired from contact with other 
and still older schools, which may have been Ottoman. There art certain characteristics in the fully matured 
architecture of Bijapur which are unmistakable. Chid among these is that all-important feature the dome, 
which, in buildings of average proportions, is almost spherical in shape, and rises out of a band of con¬ 
ventional petals at its base. These forms were repeated to a small scale as an ornamental finish to the turrets, 
also prominent elements in the style and which surmount the principal angles of the building like slender 
minarets. The shape of the arch, too, is distinctive, it has lost the angularity and forced ogee outline of hi 
Bahmaoi prototype* and assumed contours of more suavity and grace. Evidences of the expressive law 
impost in the archways, derived also from Gulbarga, arc still observable, but this feature in the course of its 
transfer lias been converted into a form of considerable shapeliness- The typical Bijapur arch h of the four- 
centred variety, not unlike that of the Tudor Gothic, but fuller in its turve H In common with aH the Deccani 
styles* largely owing to the design and manner of construct ion, the pillar is rare in the architecture of Bijapur, 
its place being taken by substantial masonry piers, usually rectangular in section* Finally, there is the 
mm ice, or ckajja t a characteristic architectural ornament in most of the buildings, remarkable for its size and 
projection and for the closely ranked decorated brackets by which it is supported. 

Such uru the mure conspicuous architectural components of the style, but Lhe sculptured pattern n 
which embellish these elements are most of them so individual in character, that they constituie a dehnilr: 
school of plastic art. Origin ally handed down from the earlier Deccan! examples, in spirit as well as in subs¬ 
tance this ornamentation is similar to thul found in other manifestations of Islamic art, but it also includes 
motifs of an unusual and original kind- Among these b one very prominent pattern in the arch spandrils, con¬ 
sisting of a vnluted bracket holding a medallion, and above the arch a foliated triad all singularly graceful 
with this typical design are also rosettes, conventional hanging lamps, running borders, and interlaced sym¬ 
bols either carved in stone or moulded in stucco* It is possible to trace some of these carved motifs back and 
to identify them with the glazed tile decoration in the Babmani buildings* the brush-forms of which, adapt¬ 
ed in lhe first instance to suit the technique of the chisel, were afterwards still further developed and enriched 
by the imaginative mind and skilled handling of the Bijapur craftsmen. 

While the entire period of the Adil Slialn ascendancy lasted for less than two hundred years, its archi¬ 
tectural history may be actually compressed within one century. During such a limited time there w.ks little 
real development in the style : as it first appeared so It continued, beginning with a plain and simple type ut 
building, which gradually became morn ornate, but with no vital clianges in its structural formation. There 
was also no noticeable decline in the art, its high character was main turned throughout, the end came not from 
decay, but by the production ceasing abruptly owing to the fall of the dynasty- To illustrate the architecture 
of Bijapur therefore, out of lhe bewildering complex of buildings comprising this now deserted capital, a sdec 
tion ol four typical examples will be made, which represent the building art in its most significant aspeci>- 
These are the Jami Masjid, one of Lhe curliest monuments to be constructed and therefore the most powerful! 1 , 
simple r I hr: Ibrahim Rauza, one of the most elaborate ; the Gsjl Gumbaz. showing the style in its most grandiose 
form, and the Mihtar Mahall. depicting it in its miniature and at the same rime its most refined and delicate man¬ 
ner. Reference will also be made to some of the palaces and public buildings to show the method of treatment 
in structures for secular purposes. 

The first budding of note was the Jami Masjid, built at the beginning of the Adil Skald's tenure of power 
by All Shah 1 (1558-80), and which is considered to be the finest example of Bijapur architecture in its morr 
restrained and classical mood. (Plate XLIXJ. Also, because it b an early example it displays most plainly the 
connection of the style with that of the Bahmani period of the previous century. Unfortunately it was never 
fully completed, as it still lacks two vninars which were intended to flank the from of its eastern exterior, the 
whole of this part being left unfinished. An entrance gateway was provided later by the Mughal emperor Auran£- 
zebe in the seventeenth century, more or less in the same style els the rest of the building, but even with ibk 
addition, the composition remains incomplete. It is also clear that certain other features are missing* as fa 1 
instance the ornamental merlons above the parapet around the court vard. a deficiency which although rela¬ 
tively small, detracts io a degree from the general effect. None the less, even with these shortcomings thb 
mosque presents an imposing appearance and is a noble example of the builder's art. It is u large structure, 
as its plan forms a rectangle 450 feet by 225 feet, and the immense pile forming it$ exterior has been treated by 
its designer who must have possessed great originality and resources, in an exceptionally independent manner. 
Always a difficulty in mosque const ruction, the containing walls of these buildings offer a considerable area ol 
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PROVINCIAL STVLE : BIJAPUR (iGth & 1 7 til CENTURIES) : Kli ANDES}! (15th & 16th CENTURIES) 

pkb masonry, inviting some appropriate architectural rendering to relieve the monotony of their unbroken 
surfaces. In this instance the problem has been solved by the introduction of two rows of arcades within the 
walling, one above the other, the lower being merely ornamental, but tlie upper row is open and discloses an 
arched corridor resembling a loggia, running the whole length of the back and sides ol the exterior. 

The courtyard within this mosque, which is a square ol 155 feet side, is contained on three sides by a 
superb range of arches, seven on each side, those at the western end with the central opening emphasized by 
foliations, forming the facade of the sanctuary. Over these facade arches projects a wide and deep cornice on 
brackets, and above the middle of the sanctuary rises the square arcaded clerestory supporting the great dome. 
It is from this point of view that the stylistic connection with the Hakmani mode is observable specially in the 
treatment of the dome and its substructure, and its development from the same formations in the mosque within 
the fort at Gulbarga. An blerval of exactly two centuries separates these two fine buildings, and the advance 
in architectural ideals and experience as shown by the Bijapur example is noteworthy. A comparison between 
the dominating portions of each composition may indicate wliat has taken place. In the grand volume of the 
Babmani superstructure, unrelieved by any detail, there is something simple and sincere, no “ stately pleasure 
dome " is this, but one that expresses solemn exaltation, it has a sweep, a-freshness implying the determination 
of a first effort. On the other hand, the Adil Shahi conception, although built on much the same constructional 
principles, has been designed to produce a very different effect. While it retains all of the intellectual power 
and dignity of its predecessor, yet there is that in the sober and massive elegance of its forms and outlines which 
not only stirs the emotions but also makes a direct appeal to the (esthetic senses. These additional qualities were 
obtained by the judicious application of appropriate architectural embellishments both to the clerestory and to 
the dome, and by the more refined shaping of the dome itsejf, In the case of the clerestory’these elaborations 
took the form of an arcaded fenestration around its sides, and a more pronounced system of merlons over the 
parapets, while the dome was enriched by bold foliations at its juncture with the drum. The dome is no longer 
stilted but is hemispherical in contour, its apex rising up into a massive metal finial crowned by the symbol of 
the crescent. 

i'lu* interior of tile sanctuary of this mosque presents an impressive but unpretentious appearance mainly 
owing to its quality of simple spaciousness. l! consists of a large hall 20S feet by to? feet divided into five aisles 
by means of arches on substantia 1 masonry piers. The nave In the centre is a square compartment of seventy- 
six feet diameter and contained within twelve arches, three on each side. These arches intersect above, thus 
producing an octagonal cornice for the support of the base of t he dome. Around this central space are the bays 
of the aisles, each occupying a square, with the ceiling of each constructed on ihe same principle as the nave 
but in a modified form to suit their smaller size. The surface treatment of this interior is broad and restrained 
and similar in character to that of the exterior, any plastic decoration dial has been introduced into the scheme 
being of an architectonic order, and more for the purposes of accentuating a line or space than for actual embellish- 
ment. At a later date a different ornamental note lias been interposed, hut confined only to the central archway 
containing the principal mihrab. This consists of an elaborate mural design in relief and brilliant colour, which 
although a work of some merit is slightly incongruous, and does not add to the beauty of tht structure. The 
sanctuary' of this mosque is essentially a concept ion of simplicity and dignity, complete in itself and independent 
of any overlay of applied art, 

The second building selected to illustrate the style is that known as the Ibrahim Rauza, a mausoleum 
situated just outside the city walls on the west. (Plate L). Built to the order of Ibrahim Adil Shah I (1380 
1637) as this ruler's last resting place, the rauxa consists of two main buildings, a tomb and a mosque with certain 
accessories all standing within a square enclosure, the whole forming an attractive garden retreat. From 
the elaborate workmanship of this conception, it seems dear that the ruler stipulated that it should be 
not only the most ornate but also the most perfect of its kind, and most faithfully did those entrusted with this 
task carry out the royal command, for, as an example of unstinting technical care and skilled artistry this budding 
has few equals. It is by tio mean a large composition, as it was wisely foreseen that any structure of such an 
elaborate nature if executed to a large scale would most likely never be finished; the entire enclosure, ihere- 
■h* 5 ’} 13 0l £ 450 k et square, while the tomb building within, which is also square, is but 115 feet aide. The 
whole work was however carried out with an eye to completeness, for every part, whether structural, techni¬ 
cal, ornamental, or merely utilitarian appears to have been thought out and provided for in a most meticu¬ 
lous manner before even a slant' was placed in position. From the accuracy of the inscriptions carved on its 
walls, to the size and position of the stone hooks in the stables, each item seems to have received its due share 
of expert cons id* ration, with the result that in addition to its remarkable aesthetic qualities, as an example of 
man s handiwork, this building approaches perfection as near as is humanly possible. Within the walled en¬ 
closure the two principal buildings stand on an oblong terrace 360 feet long by 150 wide, at the eastern end of 
which 1$ the tomb and at the western cod facing it is the mosque, the open court between being occupied by an 
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ornamental lank, and fountain. Although different in their shape and intention, in order to produce a sym¬ 
metrical composition these two buildings have been made to balance in style and volume, but the tomb is mani¬ 
festly the more splendid conception. In its arrangements this mausoleum, buiiding follows the tomb 

formula comprising a central chamber contained with an arched verandah, and the whole surmounted by a 
dome, all its parts being so combined so to present an elegant and harmonious effect. Among several skilful 
expedients is the disposition of the arches in the arcade as two of these on each face fare narrower than the others, 
thus providing a subtle variety in the voids, evidence of marked architectural competence. Moreover this alter¬ 
nation in spacing has been carried up into the rest ol the composition, and therefore in the same manner infiuen- 
dng the entire facade, a fact wliith is also emphasized by the intervals between the ornamental finials above the 
parapet. Tall minar-shaped turrets rise from each angle of the building, but the crowning accomplishment 
is the elaborately bracketed and buttlemented upper story carrying the shapely bulbous dome. 

Passing into the building, within tint arched verandah is a row ol pillars, thus forming a double arcade 
around the central cl lain bet. a structural amplification preparing the spectator for the tonsil inmate excellence 
of the interior scheme. All is profusely embellished, but for sheer fertility of invention and intricacy of pattern 
the outer wall surface of the tomb chamber is unrivalled, as every portion is ornamented with carving. (Plate 
XLV 1 , Fig. J). This pari of the building is an admirable illustration of a condition when the appetite for 
enrichment is insatiable, and while some may criticise the total effect as one of prodigality, few will quest ion the 
exquisite beauty of each separate design. ilach wall is spaced into tin arcade of three shallow arches and these 
are enclosed by a system of borders and panels with a fine engaged pier at each angle ol the building. This 
division of the surface provided many graceful shapes which were filled in either with arabesques, repeating 
diapers, or traceried inscriptions, the last being most prominent. All these designs are distinctive of the Biiapur 
style, the artirans of this school had a gift for originality, and created a whole series of new forms taking little 
from the indigenous art of the country, while all is fresh and clear. 

, Another outstanding feature of this tomb building is a constructional one, and concerns the treatment of 
11 - inUTLor of thr central chamber. This is a small room eighteen feet square, its refined appearance being very 
largely due to the introduction at the com*I height of a gracefully curved and c&fiared ceiling. Instead, there- 
iore r of upper portion of the chamber being formed by a dome H it has been ceiled In the same manner as 
ilie tomb of Abdullah Qutb Shah at Golconda already described, which it may be noted was erected fifty wars 
Liter than the Ibrahim Rauza. Such a system, however, has this disadvantage* as although producing a well- 
pmportioned room below, on the other hand it leaves a large useless void above, consisting of the hftDfra vacuity 
o 1 te don*. In carrying out the construction of the ceiling at the Rauza, this was ingeniously contrived by 
means ot the masonry being joggle join Led, and it thus appears to have no visible support. Such a skilfully 
bunt hanging ceiling shows that in structural technique the Bijapur masons were roasters of their craft T The 
mosque forming the other half of the Rauza composition* as previously indicated, while corresponding in mass 
and architectural treatment to the tomb building, as well as in width of frontage, measures less in depth, but it 
is so disposed as to be in perfect harmony with its vis-a-vis. and also with the conception as a whole. 

The third representative monument at Bijapnr Ls the mausoleum of Mohammed Adil Shah (1627^71 
commonly known as the "Gol Gumbaz" or "Round Dome/' [Plate Ll t Ftg. 1 ). It is related that this mjnr* 
realizing the impossibility of exceeding the architectural and plastic opulence ol ids predecessor's rauza, deter¬ 
mined to excel it in another quality, that of size, with the result that he produced as his memorial one of the lar¬ 
gest and most remarkable single buildings in India. The tomb building itself, however, is only one item in an 
architectural scheme of considerable magnitude, which comprises a mosque, a naqqar kha* m. or drum-house and 
gateway, a dharmsala or rest-house, and other struct lira! amenities associated with an imperial mausoleum all 
contained within a walled enclosure. Such a comprehensive conception undertaken during the later part of 
the ruler's reign and therefore dating towards the middle 0 1 the seventeenth century, was many years in prepara¬ 
tion, and was accordingly never wholly completed, while even the main structure consisting of the tomb bdkLme 
alone, dues not appear to have been given quite the fulfilment that ks designers intended. Both on the in irtf 
and outside of this immense composition its wall surfaces are severely plain, and although these broad suara** 

1 restrained dignity, the building seems* to lack that final effort required 10 make it a full y GnSwd 


In spite of its vast size the Gol Gumbos is based for the most part upon the simplest / _ 

.h. body ol .ho boildbg i , B ,e 3 , w„h , , um , „ f .owe! 

,iU hangs ii large hcimsphencal dome. Much of the satisfying appearance ol its composition has ham r,h \^H 
bv the excellent proportions exist tog between these main elements, especially of the ratio between d 

below and the rounded portion above, the latter having no complex curves beinv in . square mass 

inverted bow]. To these were added certain subsidiary forms which connect them and an immense 

tectural effect. Chief among the suppfementary elements is the fin, 
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by closely set brackets ? with its two salient points emphasized by elongations of these same corbelled forms. 
Then above this is an arcade of .small arches, its formaliiy relieved by skilful spacing, while over this again are 
massive merlons which, aided by the finials break the skylme with their graceful shapes. Finally, there are the 
bold foliations at the base of the dome, concealing the point of juncture with frhe drum in a most appropriate 
manner, Below, on the maiti wall-space three shallow arches have been sunk in each face h elegant and suitable 
shapes, the larger archway in the centre being panelled out so as to reduce it to Lhe dimensions of a normal door¬ 
way. All these architectural accessories are not only in themselves works of art but are so disposed as to take their 
correct place in the composition, thus producing a total effect well-balanced and satisfying to Lite cy?, But 
it is when one begins to consider the projecting towers at the comers of the building the mind becomes conscious 
that in the design of these the high aesthetic standard has not been consistently maintained, and further that 
they are not in entire harmony with the remainder of the conception. Some substantial structural feature of 
the kind was undoubtedly required to finish off the angles of the composition, but it might have been an 
accessory less formal and in better proportioned stages than these pagoda-like supporting turrets. 

ahe interior of the Gel Guinbas consists of one chamber only, but it is a hall of majestic proportions 
and, like the Pantheon at Rome, and St* Sophia at Istanbul, is one of the largest single cells ever constructed, 
(Plate LII), The noticeable architectural features in this grand vaulted hah are the tall pointed arches forming 
the sides, which give support to a circular platform above, provided to receive Lhe base of the dome, No estpt- 
dtent such as a ceiling or double dome has been resorted to in tins instance, as save for the thickness oi the 
masonry it is the same great inverted bowl within the building as without, and of the same plain hcmisphi-ncaJ 
slmpe.- " The system of construction employed in Lkis interior was as simple as its appearance. Beginning with 
a squide plan, as the walls gained in height this square vras made to change its shape, so that at its summit it 
diould form an octagon and, ultimately a circle." The conversion of the square below into a circle above was 
achieved by ingeniously arranging each arch So that its feet stood within the sides of the square plan, but with 
its plane of surface at an angle, the intersection above producing the eight sided figure on winch the circular 
cornice was projected- The interior surface of the dome is set back some twelve feet from the inner edge of 
this circle, so that a proportion of its weight is transmitted directly downwards on to the four walls, the remain¬ 
der being carried on the intersecting arches which also receive and counteract any outward thrust. 

The dome itseii b a plain plastered vault with six small openings through the drum and a Bat section 
at its crown, but with no central pendant. It is constructed of horizontal courses of brick with a substantial 
layer of mortar between each course, in other words it consists of a homogeneous shell or monobloc of concrete 
reinforced with bricks, the whole being of an average thickness of ten feet. Most large domes are built on this 
principle, and it is quite possible that the masions engaged on the Gol Gumbaz derived their experience of this 
loan of vaulting from either Ottoman sources or from Persia, where considerable architectural activity includ¬ 
ing the important operation of dome construction, had prevailed for some tune. It seems not unlikely that 
in the erection of this vast cupola no centering of timber was used except for the section near the crown, as by 
the system of overbading courses of brickwork h scaffolding lor such a purpose would be unnecessary. As t o t he 
plan of supporting the dome by means of a combination of intersecting arches, a practice with which the Rija- 
pur builders seemed surprisingly familiar, this method is almost unknown elsewuere^ the ^nly other instance 
and that on quite a small scale, is the sanctuary cupola in the caihedral of Cordova in Spain, a building of Moorish 
origin and erected some six centuries earlier. 

The mausoleum of Mohammed Adil Shah is unquestionably one of the finest structural triumphs of the 
Indian builders* if only on account of its stupendous proportions* Taking its exterior dimensions* the total 
width of one of its square sides is equal to the entire height of the building which is a little over 200 feet, and 
the outride diameter of the dome b 144 fee t, The interior of the hall measur es 1 35 fa ct across, and it is 178 
feet high, while the gallery from which tne~3orne springs is no feet above the pavement. If the spaces covered 
by the various projections of the interior are omitted the entire area of the hall amounts to ou’i: eighteen thou¬ 
sand square feet. According to Lhis calculation it is considerably larger in area than the Pantheon at Rome 
which measures 15,833 square feet, so that the Gol Gumbaz may claim to be the largest domical roof in existence. 
Viewed as a whole even with tbe impcrfactions of the comer towers already referred to, this monumental mau¬ 
soleum is a production of phenomenal grandeur. Unlike most of the other buildings tin Rijapur it seems 
fairly evident that to give aesthetic pleasure was not its intention, it was erected with the object of creating 
awe and amazement in the mind of the spectator by means of its immense scale and majestic bulk. And these 
ideals have been abundantly fulfilled► Yet its architectural qualities are also considerable as proved by the 
skilful composition of its various parts, the harmonious combination of arches, cornice* arcade, foliated parapet 
and fluted drum, all disposed in an artistic and effective manner upon a structural foundation of simple forms 
with coherent strength. Whether one stands thrilled before its noble mass or humbled under the vast void of 
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vaulted roof, one cannot fail to be impressed by tk$ gifted imagination which conceived this great monu¬ 
ment, and to marvel at the supreme genius which enabled it 10 be so splendidly realized. 

Of the buildings of the Adil Shahis produced to a more normal scale there are numerous examples, some 
of exceptional merit. Among these are Shall Karim's tomb, the tomb of Shah Nawaz, a group of mosques b the 
Shahpur suburb, the Anda masjid, Malika Jahan Begum's mosqueand Ah Shahid Pir's masjirL the facade 
archways of the hist being of an exemplary pattern* But undoubtedly the most remarkable bi sliding oF this 
smaller type is that known as the Mihtar Mahall r which, on grounds of style, appears to have been erected 
about 1620 during the reign of Ibrahim Adil Shah II when* as Siown by the character of his muz#, rich embel¬ 
lishment was in the peatest request. (Plate LIII, Fig. I)+ The name by which this building b now known tF 
incorrect, as it is not a mahall or palace but tire entrance hall to the courtyard of a mosque, an edifice of almost 
equal elegance at its rear* it is however some riling more than an entrance gateway, for h hus an upper story 
consisting of a small assembly room corresponding in some respects to a ’paryls" or priests 1 chamber in a rhri>- 
tian church, and above that again is an open terrace surrounded by a wall with oriel windows and a perforated 
parapet. Incidentally the assembly room h of a kind which Wuulcl provide an excelltmt model for a medem 
hall, The exterior of this building is an admirable conception, the facade being contained between two slender 
buttresses rising up into graceful turrets, while the outstanding feature is a window; its balcony projected 
on brackets and shaded by an expansive save- Among the other architecture elements are a doorway of 
pointed arches* recessed within an arrangement of flat panelling, certain elaborations to the buttresses, as 
well as string-courses and mouldings, all exceptionally well Tendered, and each contributing to tb- arti-Lic 
appearance of the whole, Every detail is ducorati vdy shaped and sumptuously carved, some parts excessively 
50, as for instance the struts supporting the window cave, which have been so finely wrought as to resemble 
carved brackets in the form of thin wooden braces. The fineness of the workmanship is astonishing, thv 'tone! 
being manipulated as if it were plastic clay, either in the chiselling of Liu- low relief pal tern f around the doorway 
or in the deep moulding of the coffered ceiling of the ground story, all is executed with a loving care rccallang 
that of the artists of the Italian quirfiru-emto. The entire structure seems to imply that nut only the artisans 
themselves took a pride in the perfection of their handiwork, but that they were enucuragfid to do so by ’heir 
patrons who experienced an equal pleasure in seeing such exquisite forms grow under their hands. 

The secular architecture of Bijapur in comparison with the religions is of a decidedly pedestrian order, 
and has few significant features- It look the farm of pal Lives and civic buildings produced to the order of die 
various rulers, often in a style of their own and according to their personal needs. Most of these edifice^ pari h 
on account of the impermanence of their raaterink and construction, are ruined* while several have be® >oen 
during later times for other purjsoses, which has further obscured their original intention* One of the tnflst 
noticeable of the civic buildings now remaining is the Gagan Mahal I, presumed to have been erected about A. IX 
15S0 and to have served a two-fold purpose, as a royal residence and a council chamber. In plan it is rectangular, 
124 feet by 82 feet, and it was divided into two parts, the Frontal portion forming one Large open hall, with The 
other portion at the back consisting of a central hall and a smaller chamber on each side ; over all was an upjft 
story, apparently for the accommodation of the ladies.of the roy<d household. In several uf the mediaeval cities 
of central and southern Indian there appear to have been one or more buildings designed on this principle, a coefl 
bination of assembly hall and hall of audience with palace attached, of which the remarkable Hmdola Msdiall 
at Mandu (Chapter XI) , is a notable and early example* Later, under the Mughuls, another system was adopted 
of a separate building for each purpose, consisting of a ha]I for public audiences and another far private audiences 
with the palace apartments in still another building, altogether a much more rational arrangement. 

In any case, .wherever these council chambers were, it was not unusual for them to be of a particularly 
striking appearance, and the Gagan Mahal at Bijapur is no exception to thig rule. For its facade fa an ^ 
pressive conception; of three archway, the central one being an uncommonly spacious opening over sixty 
wide and nearly fifty feet in height, and in shape an enlargement of those with low imposts in the dnkt 01 ® ™ 
the Gufcbarga Jwni Masjid, from which it is obviously descended. This scheme of triple arches, with an ^ 
normally wide unis in the centre, is not however infrequent in the archilecture of Bijapur as it occurs in 1 he 
facades of ail classes of structure, palaces, mosques, and tombs, as may be seen in the An and, San gat, and A* 11- 
pur Mahalk, the inffipt of Mustafa Khan, and the tombs of Shah Nawaz Khan, and Yatiut Babul!. Such an 
arrangement however, was obviopsly essential in the Gagan Mahall, as through this great opening the mJe* 
could obtain an uninterrupted view of any royal ceremony held on the terrace in front. Stone masoJSTT war ’ 
almost invariably used in the budding of Bijapur, but in some of the palaces wood played an import an i p*? 
in their composition, being used for pillars and also in the consimetbn o[ the ceilings while combined with ^ 
limber work was a certain amauni of stucco, so that in several of the halts these surfaces wire decorated with 
mural paintings of subjects executed in heavy but rich colouring- 


The ardutecturaJ abilities ofthe builders of Bijapur as their achievements indicate, were of a high 0^* 
hat these were equalled, if not excelled, by the superb quality of their workmanship. Taking their prodi* t|0ns 
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Hons ii a whole, their masonry construction svas as good as, if not better than any in India, some of their stone¬ 
work being superb, almost equal 10 that of the best Roman. Then the brickwork, as shown in the execution 
of their domes proves that they not only know how to prepare their materials, but also how to apply them to 
* the best advantage, And as already explained, their system of intersecting arches was not only masterly but 
unique, each structural process and practice implying tong years of experiment in all branches of the budding art- 


In this connection an unusual light is ilirown on the more ordinary methods of construction by the un¬ 
finished tomb of Aii II. who died in 1672. Only the ground-story arches of this ambitious scheme had been 
set up, when the entire work was stopped owing to the death of the ruler, but the extensive frame work of bare 
unfinished masonry, standing just as the builders left it over two and a hah centuries ago, is as moving as it 
is instructive. One fact ki connection with this incompletcd tomb, which was the last to be undertaken, con¬ 
cerns the shape of its arches. Hitherto, the curves of the arches in all the buildings of Bijapur were of a kind 
which required to be supplemented by tangential lines 111 order to meet at the crown, but hi this unfinished 
Structure the arches are ianned uf simple curves struck frum two centres, thus corresponding in their general 
con Lours to those of the fourteenth century Gothic. Whether this departure from Che original type of Tudor 
ch implied some decisive change in the character of the style is not revealed, as the end of the dynasty to- 
ther with Lliat of the art followed very shortly, but the alteration in such a distinctive feature is significant. 
Jp to the jEjiilJ years of the Bijapur rule the high standard of the masonry was fully maintained, but throughout 
ic entire course of the style the builders worked at a disadvantage owing to the quality of the stone they were 
ompelled to use. The only building material of a suitable kind available within the State was a local basalt* 
iod in certain respects yet inclined to be brittle and friable, and it is chiefly on this account that a number 
f the monuments, otherwise wed-constructed, have fallen into ruin. 


Not exactly in the Deccan, but more to the north-west of this region, is the country of Khandesh, Small 
in area, in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries lids independent kingdom produced a number of buildings which, 
although not forming a separate style, display original and distinclive features. In view of its geographical 
position athwart the Tapti river and wedged in between such powerful dominions as those of the Deccan on the 
one hand, and of Gujarat and Malwa on the 0liter, it is only natural iliat the artisans of Kluindesh should have 
iJLm a considerable amount of their architectural inspiration from these influential centres of the building 
art. Yet under the patronage of the Faruqi dynasty, who ruled the State from 1382 to 1600, the buildings 
at the capitals of Thalner and Buihanpui are an attempt to express an architectural individuality of some sig^ 
njhnance. The city of Buihanpur was founded in 3400, and it was about the same time that the large citadel 
and palace, or Badshahl Qila, (King's Fort} occupying a commanding position on the banks of the Tapti, were 
built. This appears to liave been a sumptuous structure, but is now too ruined to enable any definite opmion 
of its architectural style to be termed. Belonging to a slightly later date* is a group of tombs ai the ancient 
town of Thalner, one containing an inscription of Miron Mubarak (dec, 1457), which represents the nature of 
the movement at this stage, (Plate LTV). These buildings show a dose affinity to the Malwa type of tomb 
as instanced by the mausoleum of Hnshang Shah at Mandu, produced there only a few years previously. There 
are however certain differences in the treatment of the Thalner examples, both structural and ornamental, im¬ 
plying that these were not mere copies, but that the artisans employed were introducing ideas of their own. The 
principal innovations are (lie change in. the position of the openings, such as rhe wider sparing of the doors and 
windows, in the emph&bis given to the pani[*et over the eaves, and in the elevation of the dome by means of an 
octagonal drum and the stilting of its sides. Akhqugh these tombs at Thalner may not have the stolid dignity 
pad stability of the Malwa original which appears to have inspired them, they are a pleasing variation of the 
iame type/ 

Towards the end of the rule of rite Faruqi dynasty two mosques were erected at Burlianpur, one being 
I he Jam! Mas] id built by Add Shah IV Raj a Ah Khan) in 1588, and the other of about the same date, or perhaps 
a little earlier, known as the Bibi ki Masjid (Mosque of the Lady). The former is a comparatively simple con¬ 
ception, the fifteen pointed arches forming its facade being Hanked by t wo lofty minarets, an arrangement no 
doubt suggested by some of the later mosques of Gujarat, which were also the models for its well-considered 
proportions, specially noticeable in the arcade around the courtyard. The other example* the Ribi ki Masjid* 
is a building displaying more vitality in its design and construction* its style being not dissimilar from a certain 
type of mosque at Ahmedabad. (Plate LIU, Fig. 2). For instance, its facade jy of [fie dosed variety, with 
a large central archway contained between substantial minarets, the whole being enriched with mouldings and 
carving. Us chief claim to originality lies in the composition of the minarets, as their up pur portion^ are orna¬ 
mented with oriel windows having projecting balconies, while the summit is crowned by a spherical cupola. Al¬ 
though not entirely successful owmg to the rather inferior workmanship on the lower stories, the treatment 
of these minarets b a definite departure from anything produced elsewhere. 
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CHAPTER XV 


PROVINCIAL STYLE 


KASHMIR (From the 15th century) 

T HERE tan be few countries which exhibit more contrasting manifestations of architecture than the 
State of Kashmir, In the first instance there was the classical, aristocratic and hierarchic development, 
represented by the stone monuments of the Buddhist-Hindu period which flourished mainly during the 
first millennium : this was followed by a period of building m wood, as illustrated by the more democratic 
folk architecture which prevailed under the Mohammedan rule ; finally there was a short interval m the six- 
re, nth and seventeenth centuries, when the Mughul emperors brought mlo the Stale their own style of stone 
iarchitecture as shown by a few examples of unmistakable character. But the type of architecture associated 
[principally with the Islamic domination of Kashmir is that constructed almost entirely of wood, and which 
! issuiTitd a singularly dib f in r.tivc form * 

Although tins method of building hist comes into view with the Mohammedan occupation of the country 
towards the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, and is the mode that is still largely used, there is eveiy indica¬ 
tion that building in wood in Kashmir lias .1 very ancient history. For civic and secular purposes it was no 
doubt co-existent with the stone architecture of the first mtllcnnnun, but on account of its impermanence- all 
examples of such an early development have disappeared In support of its ancient usage there is ^ evidence 
of the style of thus wooden architecture itstll, which by the manner of its manipulation, and its suitabmtj l 
the climate, country, and the needs of the people ail prove that it was a constructional method that had long been 
in regular use. Moreover in no other parr of India was serviceable timber available m greater quantities or 
more readily accessible, and it could therefore be used in all structural operations without, stmt this fact alone 
conditioned not a little the methods of the workmen and [Eft character of the building art, as in such circumstances 
1 he matter of economy of material did not arise. The result of this superabundance of supply was that them 
need for the builders to devise ways and means ior simplifying their structural system, or of making one 


was no 


piece of wood suffice wb^re two or more ware ordmartly used. 

The technique therefore of the woodwork of Kashmir consbted in the elementary contrivance cl lay¬ 
ing one los horizon tally on another, usually crosswise in the form of ' headers and stretchers as in bnck-work, 
in this fashion producing not. only the walls’ but n Iso on occasion the piers for the support of any superstructure ; 
in the case of an ordinary pillar however, single tree trunks w^re generally employed. A variety of cedar tree, 
deodar iCednts Deodara), is the wood mainly used, and is floated down the rivers in the form 01 huge balks to 
its destination. The simplest method of such log construction may be studied in the series of budge? which 
span the river Jhelum at Srinagar, the capital city of the State* Several of these kadals as they are ca] are 
still built on the Cantilever principle, and illustrate a system of bridge building which has probably been m prac¬ 
tice for many hundreds of years. The main supports, or piers, take the form of a missive wooden structure 
in general appearance resembling an inverted pyramid with its truncated apex resting on a solidly built mawnry 
cat water. Each pier is built up of layers of logs, in alternate courses placed transversely, at right angles, m 
such ,1 manner as to make it sufficiently strong to withstand a fair flood current bdow, and to carry a reasonable 
load above* f Plate LVIII, Fig. t*) 

It was on this system, so dearly shown in the piers of the bridges, that most of the wooden building 
hi Kashmir were produced, but refined and elaborated to suit their more .architectural appearance. ns may 
be seen in some of the better class types of houses where the logs are carefully squared, and the spaces between 
each course filled with neat brickwork on glazed tile. In the interiors of the rooms these interstices are some¬ 
time converted into wall recesses, very convenient as lockers or cupboards. But not even m the most superior 
buildings does the construction show any profound knowledge of woodwork or of the art of joinery, and although 
a simple dovetail joint is occasionally found, the logs are generally fastened to one another by a stout wooden pin. 
There are no signs in this rudimentary workmanship of any influence from that remarkably ■efficient and prtKise 
form of timber architecture which is reproduced in the rock-cut halls of the Buddhists m India of a much earner 
date. Nor do any expedients of a mechanical nature find a place in the Kashmir productions, no struts, tresses, 
or diagonal members to secure lateral rigidity, the sole system being that of a dead weight bearing directly down¬ 
wards on much the same principle as the early stone masonry of the temples. Such a ponderous mass of catena] 
that these wooden buildings presented provided little stability, and being further loaded with insertions of brick¬ 
work, it is not surprising that they frequently collapsed- Fire, also, at frequent intervals has made havoc with 
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thtiS€ m£iitnmabLe Edifices, many of which an tliis iiccaimt it one lune or another Laving to be rebuilt, In theso 
cLrctimstajidea, aJ i hough s he faundil ions of several of the more important examples of this wooden architecture 
date from an early period of Moslem rule, little of thejr original structure remains, most of it consisting of later 
replacements 

The simi l a rity of this form of Kashmir architecture to the timber construction of ari^cr mountainous 
countries cannot he overlooked, particularly its likeness to that of Scandinavia, and also lo the regions of the 
Alps. In the wooden churches {^siav^kifk^) of Norway of the eleventh to the fourteenth centuries, there are 
the sloping roofs rising in tiers so as io form a kind of pyramid, with gables and overhanding eaves, each surface 
water-proofed with layers of birch-bark, every feature of which has its counterpart in the wooden shrines or 
ridra/s of Kashmir. Then tile chalets of the Austrian Tyrol with their projecting upper stories, balconies with 
carved railings and casement windows, bear a [amUiar resemblance to the old houses of Srinagar, But 
these analogies of style in sunk widely separated countries are ovbiansly not duo to any common origin* they 
have been brought about bjr each people having to cope with similariclimatic conditions, and being provided 
wurt the same class of materials for this purpose. 

The typical wooden architecture of Kashmir takas the form of either a mosque or a tomb. The latEer 
15 known as a ziarat and is a characteristic feature of the valley, often enshrining the remains of some local cela- 
hniy or person o holy repute. One of these is to be found in or near most villages, persona! respect be ini? 
5Jmwn to it by the custom of all wayfarer:- dismounting and passing its sacred precincts on fool. * In design 
i ^ 1 J l ^ mo ^ ULl am * 11UJ ^f rat composed of much the same main architectural elements, which in each type 
us hvLldmg are apportioned m the same manner. These main dements are three in number and con-tot of 
m 7 r (ubical stnicture or body of the building containing the hall or chamber; a pyramidal roof, often in tiers 
and over the whole a slender spire not tmhke a Gothic fitche. In the mosques, especially of the larger kind 
there is a fourth element interposed between the apex of the roof and the bsse of die spire this takes the form 
miS^cah^pra^?.' a,:(mg m ' he ^Mty« a minar. nr elevated gallery from which . he muezzin 

l ' t CeT l 5ijl features, among which are a small subsidiary shrine and a range of 

SS JJ ^fpiki?? of S lat Ramadan in Srinagar is a typical example of the wooden architecture 

„ F ^w ’ ' TV J % tarid, "B ? n th * bank of the Jhelum river on an irregular masen- 

Ihst^r d mn^ ° :mc,en . 1 tcm P le materials, this building with its surroundings and background of 

distant MO wy mtnmtarni presents an cm: I Laming spectacle. On the dav of a festival witha uailv 

tS >l ^fir^ d Clu5 fl cred , ab0ut . lls water-front, and the picturesque cantilever bridge in the fnre-grc£nd 

m the slow flowing river is a sight to be remembered" The mosque? ex,du- 
e * lf?J ’ s , luns - is J? plan a square of yo feet side, and is two stories in height, which up to ts 

eave is nearly 50 feet. Above is the low pyramidal roof, surmounted by the open pavilion for the muezzin 

rTinTy.lT, , T T “S *« iron, t]» p«a± Much o, Th« Stag SmSTSS 

/I - i. 1 -2™f d ,° I ^ ,r “*™a square and laid in alternate courses » already described 
l. log ends producing tile effect of a diaper pattern on Lhe sides of the exterior. Under the cave is a Jieavv 

™ r ^ ellfid Wlt frpto the wall-face on limbers laid cross wire ,so that their butt ends form' ad 

h,Ti ah.im J ii kirU ° f lknt[ ' °!ff e ’x Sudl 1S rtlh: a “ !lci 1113111ner ,n which thc l»dv of the building is constructed 
fiL S $*£ SlipC w^- Se - d lght f The form of aTcades ' and porticos, their d»3» 

filled wi.il latLice woik {ptnjra) and enriched with carved wooden insertions. The pyramidal roof nroLfimj, 

JSSriS composition, is in three tiers and composed of rafters having planks uncovered withK w 
m their season beds of tulips and iris the effect of which when in foil flower is one of rare H, JMh 
natural roof garden are fixed multiple layers of birch-bark, which provide a waterproof strata imtimoul'tn,^1 .t 
alow. Above the open pillared pavilion which crowns the roof rise ira hi e-like nroWtinna ffViw fc r ^ n or 
steeple, breaking its formal,ry with effective passages of shadow. TpiSe LIX). pr0 ^ tlons aL thc f ™ £ ° f ^ 

, Although. the Shah Hama ft ah mosque is in two stories* on tv the interior nf th* h^n * i , 

has any architectural pretensions, the upper portions of the building being plain and severely sfn?r§£f d Th^ 
lower hall is rectangular ed plan measuring 63 feet by 43 feet, the orteina! Lru-ue stnic£ ural. This 

width bv a range of small chambers cutting into it on "its iiarih aiid t ; 1 r 1 ig been, curtailed in its 
20 fcrt- i Mgi aud fusing a iqua.a 

panelled wood with an ornamented dado and other emMIisbments In Xm t / n -^ of which arc 

production possessing no special structural features, ami remarkable 'thirefofe not so m TU* 

as for its artistic treatment. With its taoerin^ piirlrt ,i 1 „i ^;iiit “™ ore so much for its architecture 

arched and recessed mihrab, its panelled waifs stained to a rid/hrown "tli^Scd cdlb^-i^i 1 ^^ ™ phsL} ?’ 
player carpets On the floor, its whole annearanre whilt. E11 „ 1 . OT , i ,! 1 , K painted ceding and tbe many coloured 
phere of stdtable solemnity' a P^rance while supremely sensuous retains at the same time an atmps- 
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But unquestionably the most impressive, and, also the most "arcbitectuiar building in the wooden 
style of Kashmir Ls the jami Masjid at Srinagar, founded by the ruler Sikandar Butshikan as early as A, D. 1400, 
und enlarged by ius son and successor Z&in-ul- Abidin* Although a considerable portion of this immense con¬ 
gregational mosque from an early date may have been composed of brick masonry, if contains in its interior 
a large amount of timber work, and accordingly on at least tliree occasions has been badly damage by fire. 
Each time, however, that it has been restored no drastic changes appear to have taken place in its composition, 
while the final reconstruction effected by the Moghul emperor Aurangzebe (1658-1707) seems also to have fol¬ 
lowed in most respects the original plan. Since then it has been allowed to fall into a state of decay and until 
recently was in a ruinous condition, but it has now been completely renovated as far as possible in the same 
styte as in the lime of AtUttngrebe, In its design this huge structure contains all the architectural elements 
which have been already described as the essential components of the Kashmiri type of wooden building, but so 
disposed as to form a conception approaching more nearly to that of the orthodox mosque plan. It consists 
therefore of a square courtyard of some 240 feet in diameter .surrounded on all four sides with wide Colonnades, 
the entire area being contained within a lofty exterior wall making a rectangle of 285 feet side. Externally its 
elevation is composed mainly of this re raining wall, displaying an enormous expanse of plain brickwork averaging 
Jo feet in height ait round the building which, except for the three projecting entrances m the middle of the north, 
sootb p and east, is relieved only by a series of small arched openings towards its upper portion. The principal 
entrance is that on the south side, and consists of a recessed portico which leads across the colonnade forming the 
southern cloisters into the courtyard of the interion It is from a point of view within this courtyard that the 
arrangements of the mosque as a whole may be most readily studied. (Plate LVIL) 

Around the courtyard a continuous arched arcade with a clerestory is carried, but in the centre of each 
side the sequence of arches h interrupted by the imposition of a large structure of almost independent appearance, 
having a square frontage containing an archway t while above rises a pyramidal roof and steeple. In other 
words in the middle of each side is interposed an example of the "ziarat" form of building, the structural configu¬ 
ration already described as typical of the wooden architecture of the country. Of these four pr mrai M formations 
those on three sides resolve themselves into entrance halls, but that on the west, wliich is the larger and more 
predominant p denotes the position of the nave of the sanctuary. Passing through the great archway forming 
the central feature of this sanctumy facade, the nave is entered, a fine open space contained within a double 
range of tall wooden pillars, with an arched mihrab occupying the interior wail. There is an appreciable feeling 
for the qua!jties of breadth and spaciousness in this portion of the building, as it is the ''high place" or focal 
point . and therefore all parts are carried out to a very considerable scale. Put the real greatness of the conception 
lies in the treatment of its manifold pillared aisles and cloisters. These lofty colonnades extend around the 
entire building, four aisles deep on three sides and throe aisles deep on the fourth side. They are composed of 
ranges of pillars each made out of a single deodar trunk, varying from 25 feet to nearly 50 feet in height, and r 
as they amount to as many as 378 in □ umber, some idea of the slender verticaKty and elongated effect of the 
interior perspective may be gained. While there is much that impresses in the general appearance of this im¬ 
mense building, principally an account of its stately proportions yet, as with several of the larger congregational 
mosque* in India, its almost grandiose dimensions, combined with an unemotional architectural character, invest 
it with an atmosphere of aloofness not felt in the lesser and more intimate productions- (Plate LVTII, Fig. 2.} 

Before passing on to the examples of the building art introduced into Kashmir during the ascendancy 
of the Mughals, there are a few structures dating from the early Islamic period which indicate that at one time 
rm effort was made to adapt some of the existing Hindu remains to Musulman use. Several of these are of suffi¬ 
cient interest to merit reference, especially as the additions made to them show affinities to the contemporary 
brick and glazed rile architecture of Persia, The principal building illustrating such a system of conversion 
Ls a tomb in Srinagar known as that of Zain-nl-Abidin 1 * mother, and was erected by this Moslem ruler early in 
“ s Jon £ r *dgn P from 14*11 to 1470. (Plate LX. Fig- 1.) One of the oldest Mohammedan buildings in Srinagar, 
the basement is obviously that of a Hindu stone temple of the ninth century, the whole of the upper portion 
of which was dismantled to make way for an erection in accordance with Islamic needs. Except for this re- 
nu>vaJ. the temenns of the shrine remains much as it was originally, With its low wall* and gateways stiff in 
The plan of the Hindu building was .1 square with rectangular offsets projecting diagonally from each of its angles, 
a format inn which, it may be observed, made it less difficult to convert into a structure resembling the conventional 
Moslem tomb. ThU conversion was effected by carrying up the shape of the existing basement by means of a 
.brick superstructure into the form of a tomb chamber and surmounting the Whole with a duster of five cupolas, 
one of these being a large and central dome with the others smaller and attached to its sides. In each wall-face 
a pointed archway has been set, and there are ihe remains of fluting and arcading in the tall drums of the domes, 
while the inner doorway seems to have been an attempt at a rare type of horse-shoe arch. The design und execu¬ 
tion of this tomb indicate that it was the production of men accustomed to working in brick masonry, and in a 
method implying Persian influence. 
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Another Moslem lamb in Srina g ar, constructed in much the same maimer as the foregoing, is that of Pir 
Haji Mohammed Sahib, its plinth and the comers of the substructure, together with the enclosure all having 
formed part of an earlier Hindu shrine, still in its original position * Also of a similar nature is the t&uzh, or tomb 
and mosque of Madani, in the suburb of Zadibal. an example more picturesque than architectural, as it is com¬ 
posed of an aggregation of miscellaneous remains- Built on the site oi an old temple, the atone plinth of the 
mosque is Hindu and the brick walk are Moliammedao- Some carved temple columns are in the porch of the 
mosque, and two similar columns have been used in the inner chamber of the tombj while there is a dale inscribed 
over the doorway of the former budding equivalent to A. D. 1444. But the chief attraction is the tile-work, 

P articularly that in the spandrels, which b its style, design and execution has every appearance of being of 
'Eusian manufacture. Oi mixed construction also is the Jami Masjid in the town of Pampur, only the basement 
of which is composed of temple spoils, the upper portion being in the wood and brick mode characteristic of the 
Islamic style as a whole. From this small series of examples it seems fairly obvious that the attempt to convert 
the Islamic architecture of Kashmir into a form of provincialized Persian, in the face of the lirmly established 
indigenous timber tradition, could not be main tamed. 

There now remains the effort made by the Mughub in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries to revive 
the art of stone budding in the State not however, in its ancient form, but according to the architectural ideals 
□f this dominating dynasty. The style the Mughul emperors introduced into the country was that which at the 
time w + as flourishing with such rigour in all parts of Hindustan, and of a character which i$ $0 generally distinctive 
that it cannot be mistaken. There are three such buildings, the Fort of Hari Par bat. the Puttaf or "Stone" 
Masjid, and the mosque of Akhun Muha Shah, all executed in ihe grey limestone readily available in tbe valley. 
As a proof of how completely the art q[ handling stone has been lost by the Kashmiris, when in the sixteenth 
century ilic Mughul Emperor Akbar undertook the construction of the fort, an inscription states that he was 
compelled to import "two hundred Indian master-builders" to cany out hi$ project H as the local artisans appear 
to have been only accustomed to working in wood* This fort, which crowns the summit of the hill of Hari ParbaE, 
is now in itself a common place production much of it being evidently a more recent replacement of the original 
Akbari citadel, but the retaining walls with the two gates, the Kariii Darwaza and the Sangin Dajwaaa* are ol 
the Mughul period, and show that style in its simplest and most dignified aspect- The Kami Darwaza appears 
to have been the main entrance, but is a definitely restrained conception whereas the Sangin Darwaza is more 
expensive and ornate, as its elevation consists of a well-proportioned arched recess containing the entrance gate¬ 
way, and there are elegant oriel windows on each side. 

The two other stone buildings of Mughul workmanship are of a slightly later date, as the Pat tar MaspcJ 
is said to have been erected b A. IX 1623 to the order of Mur Jahan the consort of the Emperor Jahangir, while 
the Akhun Mulla Shah’s mosque bears a date corresponding to A. D + 1649* Both buildings plainly imply that 
those responsible for their execution were unaffected by the indigenous wooden architecture of the valley, pre¬ 
ferring their own methods as regards design, materials and technique. Although what may be defined as "pro¬ 
vincial" Mughul, these two mosques are equal b architectural quality to many of the productions in the capital 
cities of that empire, yet. as b the case of the fortress referred to above, they depict tire style b its temperate 
manner, being broadly treated with the minimum amount of decoration, but at the same time avoiding undue 
severity. 

This specially applies to the Akhun Mulla Shah mosque which stands on the scarp of the Hari Far bat 
Fort enclosure, and in spite of its very moderate size and dilapidated condition is well worthy of note. Briefly 
it may be described as a mosqtie within a mosque, as the sanctuary forms a separate and detached building stand¬ 
ing within a surrounding courtyard. Such a structural system so admirably suits the purposes for which it 
was intended, that it is suprising it was not copied in larger and more important examples, Here the plan 
resolves itself into a relatively large rectangular enclosure containing a tank for ablutions and bounded by a 
range of compartments for the accommodation of attendants and devotees. At the western end of this enclosure 
is the mosque sanctuary isolated from its surroundings and consisting of a square building around a square open 
court, the front portion forming the entrance, the sides the aisles, and the western end the prayer hall. Cons¬ 
tructed of grey granite slabs over a core of brickwork, the proportions of this building, the simplicity of its 
surface treatment, its architectural character and manipulation generally, are all most commendable. Particularly 
noticeable are the archways whether plain, pointed or engrailed, as they are singularly graceful in their curves, 
while this scheme of she back wall exterior, with a projection to mark the recessed mihrab b the interior is well 
conceived. In many respects this rubed and neglected structure is a model b miniature of an appropriate 
mosque composition. 

In addition to the fort and the two mosques there are other structural records; mainly in brick masonry, 
of the Mughul occupation of the valley, some of these being sumptuous summer resorts, such as the Peri Mahall 
or "Fairy Palace/ on the hillside overlookbg the Dhal Lake, which although interesting b its arrangement 
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, , ' r c njj-in \ ■^rf’-hitertiiTal sujniflcaiicc and, linving eiidcnfly been hastily tffictcd, is niostlv in 

a“ .-°V° :]’ I-*. *.Un' «rrt i” ^ 

.. ij , w M fsr^n rtf ■'' a lnoriii (jf |jjaek stone pillars and sculptured brackets, with part 

Shdimar Ba 8 b.„, Garden «lBl^aloee^M Mac* non ^ ^ bu!idil better of stone or 

EJfSJ S^SJtaSoStaScSlSSTte country to satisfy thi requirements of its alien rulers. 
ffiaSSj^SLbS^SJS and dosifpS *”d eons.mo.erl according .0 imdmom took 

nothing from chose intruding productions, it continued on its course, uniotemipted and unaffected by anj 
fluences from without, either Persian or Mughul- 


CHAPTER XVI 


THE BUILDINGS OF SHER SHAH SUR 


cir. ia'ju-.ju ; Delhi I54<)"45 


T HL enrobe ol the Miwluil. was founded by Babu, in ijib. tat betae the,r rule lad been 

riT«W-«pta by tta Afctan usurper, Sher Stah Sur. wta .Krone rfWM.^d lot 

an interval of fifteen years the Sur dynasty reigned in the Moslem capital. such a hnu F , 
power would ordinarily have had no marked efitet on Hie architecture of the country had l Sher SIwh teen 
S manToutst^ding character and. moreover, already a patron experienced m the building art The rc,u t 
twrf qrc 0 f Hus interregnum was that it coincided with a most decisive movement m tte 
Islamic style, and one which bad far reaching implications. The architectural projects of 5 h*srS ha U ~ ^ 

themselves into two distinct manifestations, each produced under diverse conditmns and in 
ties. The earlier phase emerged during the period that this accomplished Afghan advcnLgrir ua P ^ 
in the Lower Provinces, tha mausoleums that were erected at his capital seat of Sasarara in Uiluir, tUustmmt, 
the final fulfilment of the Lodi style by which they had been inspired. On the other liand the ! ***>" ( *P-. 
depicts the building art when, having wrested tho throne of Delhi from the Mughul emperor Humayu . - 
Shnh proc eeded by his active patronage not only to precipitate the oncoming architectural V^„ t 

process of formation, but to make it into what was destined to be a most important stage in the de cloj 
of the subsequent style of the MughuLs. 


The first ol these two architectural phases—that at Sasaram, now a small town in the Shahabad rbstnc 
of Bihar, is represented by a group of tombs. tJiree belonging to the ruling family, and one a memorial . 
architect who built these ; another tomb at Cliainpur a few miles to the west is lhat of Bakhtiyar Khaa, ft nobl 
man of the time. All appear to have been planned, if not partly erected, during the decade tefora ^ nt_r , ■ 

Sur assumed this sovereignty at Delhi in rs+o, and it may have been some presage of lus imperial ambit ioi , 
that moved him to desire those tombs in which he was personally concerned to be of the same order as the roj 
mausoleums at the Moslem capital. It is somewhat of an irony rlicrefore that the finest example of itoi in¬ 
come to be regarded as the Lodi type of tomb was produced nol in Delhi, but on this relatively remote Mie in 
provinces, five hundred miles distant and an appreciable time after the Lodi rule had come to an cud. Sly 
Shah's own tomb at Sasaram, although a provincial monument is so much superior to anything at me Muslin, 
capital that it is dear there was some exceptional driving force behind its execution. Obviously the explanation 
is that the Dellii tombs, although good of their kind, are the expression of a ruling power approaching its decline, 
while on the other hand. Slier Shah Sur throughout bis brief career, showed in ail his building projects the vigour 
and audacitv of a fresh and rising personality. To insure therefore that the family tombs of the bur is should be 
true to style this ruler procured a master-builder of the name of Aliwal Khan, trained in tbe imperial traditin 
to carry out his schemes, and his first commission at Sasaram was the construction, about 1535 - of the tomb ol 
his patron’s father Hasan Khan, {Plate LX. Fig. 2.) 


This mausoleum building, which b contained within a walled enclosure entered by appropriate poMab. 
is a COPV ol a Lodi tomb of the octagonal variety already described, and although a composition " aVl "S 
undoubted merit, it b hardly equal in its architectural qualities to a number of those that had previously upp - 
aicd at Delhi. In the first place there is no plinth, the building stands level with the ground without any 
preliminary substructure, a fact which robs it of some o! its statute and dignity. Then the middle story - 
merely a bare wall of little interest, in the Delta examples this would have teen eiiher fenestrated or screencii 
at intervals by a series of kiosks. Incidentally, it may be noted, that in these Sasamm productions, there 
no indications of any inclined walling, although the "Firumn slope 1 ' still persisted in some of the tombs twunt 
erected at the same time at the northern capital, Jr is possible that any short-comings in the design ol Haf- 
Khan's mausoleum may be due to the fact that this building was partly of hu experimental nature but ^ * 
is remarkable is that the next tomb produced very soon afterwards of Sher Shah Sur himself p is so far in 11 _ 
vance of its predecessor as to be in a class by itself lor it is one of the grandest and most imaginativ e archil ec tji*. 
conceptions in the whole of India, (Plate LXIb Aliwal Khan's trial effort certainly bore rich hml. 
designer had obviously taken the Lodi type as his basis, but has so amplified the original model that he 
transformed it into a very different tiling : in other words he has used the Delhi examples merely as stef>Pj*]& 
stones leading to an architectural creation belonging to another and higher plane. Not only has he apprecia . 
enlarged the normal proportions ol Ms model so that the Sasaram mausoleum is several times t he diameter oi 
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Lodi tomb, ^ it is J50 feet wide* but he has increased the number of stories, thus producing an immense pyra¬ 
midal pile uf ordered masonry in five distinct stages, the whole rising to die considerable heigh* of 150 fee*. But 
what makes this composition unique is its unrivalled setting r as the entire structure stands foursquare in the 
centre of a great artificial lake, so extensive that each of its concreted sides measures as much as 1400 feet in 
length. 

Those responsible lor this architectural masterpiece were unquestionably gifted with phenomenal vision, 
lor the spectacle of such a ponderous building, solid and stable in itself yet apparently floating on the face of the 
waters, its reflections creating the illusion of movement and at the same time duplicating its bulk, is un forget fable. 
Although isolated in this manner, its connection with the rest of the world is maintained by means of a causeway 
access to which is permitted through a strongly built guard-room on the edge of the northern side of the lake 
which, on occasion, could be closed and defended. Of its five stories, the two compri>ing the foundations of this 
island tomb, consisting of a stepped basement rising directly out of the water* and a tali terrace above, are both 
square in plan, the latter being so designed ihat its upper surface forms an ample courtyard with a substantial 
pi Hard pavilion at each comer. Occupying the great space within this courtyard l is the tomb building, an 
octagonal structure in three diminishing stages, and surmounted by the broad low dome. I he lowest story is 
in the form of a verandah, having triple arches in each of its eight sides with a projecting eave abpvc, over Which 
rises a high crenellated parapet. The second stage is a plain wall similar to that in the tomb of Hasan Khan but 
here its surfaces have been partly screened by a pillared kiosk at each angle, and rlifiro am also projecting 
window openings between. In reality the third stage is the drum of the dome, and this also is relieve by a 
series of kiosks which actually break into its circular base, thus carrying the eye along its ascending curves to the 
massive lotus final which crowns the whole. 


Such is the scheme of this building in its bare outlines* but it resolves itself into much more 1 han a skil¬ 
ful grouping of its major parts, however elegant they may be. For. viewed as an example of architectural ex¬ 
pression. it 15 an inspired achievement, a creation of sober and massive splendour of which any country would 
proud. There must be few who can look on ibis great grave monument* silent and sobtary, as in the course 01 
years its livmg environment has receded horn it* without being deeply moved by to calm and state ly dignity. 
The proportions of its diminishing $tagcs. the harmonious transition from square to octagon* and from octagon to 
sphere, the variety and distribution of its tonal values, the simplicity, breadth, and scale of each major element, 
and, finally, the carefully adjusted mass of the total conception, show the aesthetic capacity of the Lnrfian 
architect at its greatest, and bis genius at its highest. 


Passing to the interior arrangements ot this mausoleum, the tomb chamber is entered through the* eu- 
circling verandah bv doorways, one in each side except that in the west which is sealed to accommodate the 
mihtab. It is a single vaulted ball 6b feet in diameter, and there La no double dome so that it rises directly to 
a height of no feet from the pavement to the crown. Owing to the fact that the plan at this level is octagonal 
the interior illustrates a con s true tional principle entirely different from the system of inter seer tug arches em¬ 
ployed in the "Gol Gumbaz J> at Bijapur, which is square in its ground plan (Chapter AUl r Plate L.I 1 ), Us octagon 
shape allows the "phase of transition" to be more simply treated, as it consists of merely the change of eight 
sides into a circle. Tills was attained by the "beam and bracket” method, supplemented by an arched niche 
corresponding to a squlnch. at each angle. Thus it will be seen that the interior walls consist Of three superim¬ 
posed rows of arches, each row as it ascends diminishing in height but increasing m the niimberof its arches thi- 
ground floor consisting of eight, the second row of sixteen, and the upper-most of thirty-two. The angles m each 
stage are bridged by a lintel with its centre supported by a projecting corbel.the whole a very simple constructional 
process and handled in a perfectly straightforward and workmanlike manner. Light is admitted mainly through 
the doorways but a certain amount penetrates into the upper portion of the hall through perforated screens in 
the tiiforhun arcade. As a whole, the interior of the tomb chamber is moderately plain, the only enrichment 
being inscriptions carved on the qtbU wall, consisting of graceful lettering but with little cmantentaJ elaboration. 


This monument is constructed of the fine sandstone obtained from the historic quarries of Chunar situat- 
cd only a short distance a wav, the masonry being in large blocks laid in rather irregular cour*e$, bo* the stones 
ate well-dressed with good joints. As it now appears the building is a uniform grey mass, pfeaenting a sombre 
effect in keeping with its solemn purpose, but it is quite dear that when first produced it was intended to convey 
a very different impression. For there are sufficient remains of glazed and painted decoration on its extend 
Walls to indicate that generous passages of broken colour were an important part of the scheme, ol these 

patterns may be traced on the kanjuras, or battlements, others *m the parapets, or enriching she shadow below 
the projecting eavc, all bold geometrical designs in strong combinations of red, blue, yelow and white, siniabie 
for a building of such breadth and scale. This colour scheme Was carried over most of the surfaces, mclutlmg tne 
cupolas ol the kiosks, and when in addition it is realized that the great dome was painted a glistening white, with 
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its crested fin Lai in brilliant ruddy gold, the whole reflected in the shimmering waters of the hkv, seme idea of the 
oriental sumptuonsness thus presented may be gained. As this monument was evidently purposely situated 
dose to that famous highway now known as the Grand Trunk Hoad, along which for centuries the neveF-maing 
traffic has passed and repassed between the furthermost limits of the empire, graphic accounts of its splendour 
must have spread far and wide. 

, ^ At first sight the mausoleum of Shcr Shah at Sasaram appears to have been built on a perfectly symrriv ■ 
trical plan, hut an examination of its substructure shows that a curious correction in its orientation had to be 
effected during the course ol its erection. It was intended that the building should have its faces opposite me 
points of the compass, but on completing the groat stepped plinth, it was discovered that through some tniscaJ- 
culation this foundation of masonry was eight degrees in error. The true align merit of the tomb was evidently 
a matter of vital importance* and as it was too late to alter the substructure, the remaining upper part of the 
building ivas carried out at an angle with its basement, the ground plan being sufficiently inclined to bring h 
sides exactly in the right direction. This alteration has not bkm actually detrimental to die appearance of the 
building as a whole, but its late adjustment must have presented some difficulties to its designers, which however 
have all been skilfully overcome. 


Another circumstance which seems to have occurred early in the production of this monument, concerned 
the particular manner b which the central edifice should be approached from the mainland. There are indica¬ 
tions that the first intention was to have the tomb building entirely surrounded by water, only to be reached by 
means of a state barge with a crew of rowers retained for the purpose. As proofs of this, the character of the step¬ 
ped platform, the stairways down to the waters edge on each side, the landing stage on the eastern margin of the 
lake, and finally the unconvincing attachment of the causeway to the tomb terrace, all sseetii to point to such 
being the original plan- Other proposals however seem to have prevailed later, the result being the introduction 
of the causeway across the water and the "bridgehead'" guardroom as an entrance. Here the causeway has 
become so mined that its design is not quite dear, but its character may be judged from a similar form of ap- 
roach seen in the remains of another of the Sasaram tombs, that of Shcr Shah s son &lim. This mausoleum 
was also located in a large artificial lake, and Ike causeway, although resembling a bridge, contain* no arches, 
but consists o! a succession of piers with the intervening spaces spanned by stone? beams having bracket supports, 
somewhat on the caniilevcr principle, each pier carrying a kiosk and projecting balconies. Intended to be larger 
even than that of Shcr Shah's immense monument, this great work was never finished as Salim Slush died in * 55 -' 
and it is therefore the last architectural undertaking of the Sur dynasty. 


The second phase of the building art as produced under this Afghan succession may be now reviewed- 
No sooner was Sher Shah Sur sealed on the throne at Delhi in 1540, than he immediately proceeded to initial* 
an architectural movement fully expressive of his aesthetic as wcD as his forceful nature. This bt^an by a build¬ 
ing project known as the Fnrana Qila, or "Old ForT'. a walled enclosure of considerable Rize and forming the 
citadel around which Shcr Shah planned his capital, the sixth city of Delhi, Two isolated gateways only re¬ 
main to mark the sire and position of this city, for it never fully materialized, and the citadel also is now nterd> 
an empty shell, bare of all its edifices, save For one building, a mosque, winch ha? escaped demolition on account 
of its sacred character. From the appearance of its remains it is dear that the* Purina Qila when compfeitr 
an impressive concentration of military and palatial architecture, and the destruction of the palace hall* ^d 
pavilions it once contained, probably ordered by the Mughal emperor Humayun when he resumed powei In * 55 ° 
has deprived posterity not only of some remarkable examples of tht building art at an interesting s-tago 
development , but whit must have been a rare grouping of structures of a most romantic and picturesque order- 
As it is, there are few fortresses in India which recall more vividly the days of mediaeval pageantry and oriental 
ceremony than Sher Shahs citadel a" Delhi. Its grim gray basrioned Walls are strongly built of rough but well 
bonded nibble masonry, a distinct contrast in colour and structural texture to the high artistic finish ol 
gateways, formed of smooth red saud-stoue and white marble with occasional insets of blue gl .1^. ExceptJrtwfF 
elegant in a robust and forceful manner are the entrances to this stronghold, particularly the Ban1 Dan/MW- °y 
main gateway in the middle of the western wall, its architectural treatment prefiguring the style of building 
was within. This style is represented by two structures, one of which, a mosque known as Lhe Q^-i-EuW* 
masjid. isuot only the prime example of ihe building art as practised at Delhi in the time of ihe Sur dyoas^- 
but in itself is a gem of architectural design. Moreover, within its relatively smalt compass b cratali^' 1?1 ' 
genesis of the subsequent art of the Mughulsj and the source of much of its inspiration. 

Ihe Qila-i-Kuhna masjid was the Chapel Royal of the Snr rulers when they occupied the citadel * f j^e 
Purana QUa, and was built by Sher Shah Stir about 3:542, this mosque with a small structure named the Sh f,r 
Mandal, standing solitary 1 and meaningless on the vacant space now formed within the fort walls- K«te®} Cr! 
has been .already made to a series of mosques depicting ihe various stages through which this type of buddies 
passed in the course of it& development during the previous hall century (Chapter V); but a comparison <A 
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Gila-Kuhna masjid with the Jamala masjid, the penultimate example of the senes and built some fifteen years 
Surlier may be instructive and wlU call attention to the last and most decisive phase in this process of evolution. 
In their architectural sciieme these two mosques are much alike, the facade of each consisting of an arrangement 
of five archways, that in the centre being sunk in an arched recess contained within a pronounced ratangukr 
frontage above, and at the rear of which rises a single Lodi dome Each interior is form*! of one long lull divtd- 
ed into live bavs by lateral arches, which are repeated as an arcade along the qibla wall, while the various system* 
of roof support employed in each building are of the same kind. Vet tire difference m the Iwo compositions as 
n whole is well us in the treatment of the various structural elements show the amount of experience that had 
been gained in the interval between the execution of these two examples. Each architectural feature crudely 
fashioned in the Jamale mosque has been refined, improved or ampMed m order to fit it for its place in Un¬ 
finished production of the Qil^i-Kuhna. Sher Shah’s Chapel Royal in the Purana Qda represents the culmination 

of its type. 

The Gila-i-Kuhna masjid consists only of the sanctuary of the usual mosque scheme and occupies an 
oblong ra8 feet by 45 feet, with a total height df 66 feet. Attached to its outer walls, both sides and back, are 
several pleasing details such as oriel windows on projecting balconies and two substantial stair turrets One at 
each rear uncle with a private entrance on the north and south Rides for the use of the royal family. But the 
chief beauty of the exterior lies in the conception and treatment of the facade. (Plate Xt III, Fig. a). As already 
indicated this front elevation consists of five arched openings, each within a larger rece^d archway contained 
within a re tangukr frame, but the manner in which each part has been designed and executed, and the whole, 
co-ordinated into a uniform structural production, is a fine achievement. To add 1 o Its elegance is the quality 
of varied colour, for its sandstone bask is enriched with portions in white marble and there arc also patterns m 
coloured inlav. Apart however from its aesthetic qualities there are a number of features of a huitorically tradi¬ 
tional rliaracter as for instance the narrow turrets on each side of the central rectangular bay. the fluted mouldings 
of which are derived from Lhe stellate flanges of the Qutb Minar, while a similar pair on the back wall retain th* 
unmistakable taper of the Titghlaqian phase. The exact slmpe of the arch should abo be noted as l terejs a slight 
drop^ or flatness, in the curve towards the crown, marking the last stage before this feature developed into the 
true four-centred Tudor arch of the Mughuls* 

The interior of the structure is also a production of a high order, Lhe elegant proportions of its five bays, 
the effective arrangement of its arches and arcades with their simple broad mouldings, the judicious concentra¬ 
tion of the plastic enrichment on the tibia wall, and the ingenious and artistic expedients to support the vaulted 
roof, ail show that those engaged on this work were fully confident of their powers. Their technical assurance 
is well expressed in the various systems that have been exploited in the phase of transition employed in the 
roof There are three different methods brought into requisition : in the centre is the squrnch, in the next bay 
a very attractive and unusual variety of stalactite, and in the end compartnieiu a cross rib and semi-vault 01 
unusual design, evidently experimental. The finest workmanship seems to have been reserved for the imhrabs, 
of which there are five, one in each bay, They are designed on the same general principle as the recessed arches 
in the facade, thus reproducing these Me a refrain, but the subtle manner m which one vaulted niche® contained 
within the other, the decorative treatment of the imposts, the foliation of the major arch, and he delicately 
inscribed border forming the enclosing rectangle, together with the manipulative skill exerciirfd ihroughoni, 
mark these central features of the interior as notable illustrations of applied art. (Plate LXIH. Fig. s), 


Another structural project undertaken by Sher Shah, and one which is emblematic of his vigorous rule, 
was a fort that he caused to be built at Kohtas. twelve miles north-west of the town of Jhelum m the Punjab' 
This was an outiwsr evidently so placed in order to overaws the wild tnbes in this portion of his dominions, O i 

pUc„ AT. 30 .0 40 foot thick, Ahho^h d.vi»d for por- 

posrs, some uf its twelve gateways were exceptionally fine examples of the architecture of the period. One of 
these, the Sohal Gata guarding the south-west wall is in fair condition, and is an illustration of how a feature 
built for strength could also be made architecturally graceful. On a large seas, as it is seventy etui l1, 
this fort entrance is grandly and appropriately devised, and consists of a central archway placed within a huger 
arched recess, with Joriel window projecting from the walk on cither side. Every part of Usstructme has b«.i 
carried out in a broad and simple manner, each Un« and plane has a sober and massive elegance, . n _ 
is ssthe-tically competent. Slier Shah's builders possessed a natural faculty for producing bui ings acLor* ing 
to need, and at the same time making them into stately works of art. 

The foregoing are the principal examples of Sher Shalt Sur’s building undertaking wluch have been pre¬ 
served, representing only a portion of what he actually achieved, but these remains are proof that he held high 
rhe torch of architecture, and in his bands it burned with unwonted brilliancy. That ibis ruler contemplated 
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still greater schemes, the commmmauoij oi whk h 

S2£££Srh,°^S“w^r 

^S.IlTtKh^csl eStSn mti pnde cf^ver, be, biecded always with a rebgmus far rear which 
has kindled b them a spiritual hre. 

i, rflnAA-I-K*fln-/rfafl -Lodt. Ellin*, Vol V, jip. ioB-Q, 
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CHAPTER XVII 
THE MUGHUL PERIOD 
BABUR (1526-31) ; HUMAYUN (1531-36} 

T HERE now appeurJon the Indian scene That superb combination of drama, pageant, and historical era known 
as the empire of the "Great Miigttts/' Staged amidst an environment of surpassing splendour, under the 
patronage of this Mohammedan dynasty the building art in northern India attained its most sumptuous 
form; It has been already explained that architecture, as developed by the Mohammedans in India, was in 
itself a relatively Late phase nf the Islamic movement as a whole, and the Mughul style typifies its must important 
final manifest alien ; the monuments therefore produced during this period may be regarded as representing an 
"Indian summer rr of Moslem art and architecture. And it was a summer of more than ordinary brilliant e; and 
fertility. (For previous to its advent the building art of the country was showing distinct evidences of a decline, 
especially under the waning influence of the imperial rttfo at Delhi, although it sc ill continued to flourish with 
varying vigour in the provinces. At this stagt the Mughuts began to assume control over northern India bringing 
(with them the fresh blood of their progenitors Lhc limuridi, an in fusion which stimulated exceedingly ail forms 
j/of intellectual activity, and notably the art of building. During the early years of the Mughul domination the 
I country was too unsettled to produce any Work of distinction, but gradually a form of the building art emerged 
expressive of this ruling dynasty, and which in the course of time developed into one of the must import an! 

1 architectural styles in India. The type of building thus evolved was no provincial or even regional manifest^.!ion. 
r On the contrary, if was an imperial movement, affected only in a moderate degree by local influences, as it dis¬ 
played the same tinfTormity in its architectural character as well as in its structural principles in whichever part 
of the empire it was. intreduced/ 

'There were several factors responsible for this remarkable development of the building art and for flirt 
high standard of productionjtluu was consistently maintained over a period of more than two centuries ; among 
these were the wealth and power of the empire itself, and the relatively settled conditions that prevailed in most 
parts of the country. But undoubtedly the principal factor was that provided by the pronounced .Esthetic 
nature of the Moghul rulers themselves/.as rarely has history recorded such a succession of so vere ign s^reprtsen - 
ting sonic five generations in all - -earh member of which was imbued with a keen desire to find expression in one 
nr more of the visual arts. For the culture of the Mughul period was throughout inspired by the throne, being 
dependent almost entirely on imperial patronage, rising to file greatest heights when stimulated by the personal 
interest of the rider/ but languishing when it declined. fFive rulers therefore of the Mughul dynasty were as¬ 
sociated with the development of the architecture of this period, the emperors Babur,, Humayvni! Akbar, 
JaJumgir, and Shah Jahan ; but the Mughul style actually resolves itself into two main phases, an earlierphase in 
which the buildings were principally constructed of red sandstone during the reign of Akbar, and a later phase 
when white marble was largely used to suit the more luxurious taste of Shah Jahan- There is little doubt that 
mm:h Of the flue diameter of the Mughul architecture was due to the fact that each of these rokrs was in most 
respects intellectually superior to those around him ; they had their failings, but in tbeir cultured outlook and 
almost infallible good taste they had few equals- In such circumstances it is not surprising lhat p during the 
Mughul ascendency, the building art of the country is represented by a large number of works of more than 
ordinary splendour^ 

For a parallel to the ardent, sustained, and perceptive patronage of the Mughui dynasty, history may be 
rehed in vain, but instances of a corresponding nature, although in a lesser degree, may serve as a useful com¬ 
parison. The court of China during its greatest and most enlightened periods of succession, exercised a most 
teficeni patronage which affected markedly the quality of the arts produced by the people , in Crete excava¬ 
tions have revealed that during the supremo reigns of the Minoans there ensued an age of continuous intellectual 
Support of the arts from the throne. In India itself something of the kind may have prevailed when the scholarly 
house of the Imperial Guptas was in power in the 4th, and Jtb centuries, as each individual ruler was proficient 
m some form of artistic expression, an accomplishment which was the means ol stimulating 4 i_II the arts 50 that 
the Guide]] Age" of Indian culture came into being. England passed through much the same experience during 
the dynasty of the Plantagenets, distinguished by a succession of sovereigns, each ot whom,' like the Guptas, besides 
possessing uncommon talents and taste, was an exponent of an art of some significance. Such was the era which 
I reduced the poets thancer and Langland, together with the highest development of Gothic architecture, 
.tut in none of these world-wide and historical instances does there appear to have been that effectively personal 
and intimate association, almost amounting to collaboration between the Crown and the craftsman* during 
| the period of the "Great Moguls/ f and frequently alluded to in Indian chronicles. Moreover direct enthusiasm 
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from such a commanding source naturally communicated itself to others in authority, inciting that urge, latent 
within them, to find expression in oil forms of art, notably in buildings of an architectural character, such as 
mosques and tombs. Accordingly wherever the Mughul power penetrated there arose structures in a specific 
style, only occasionally influenced by the conditions of their environments, and always readily recognized by 
their assured treatment in design and technique. 

Although tlic Mughul style of architecture did not take concrete Iona Until the reign ol Akbar in the 
second half of the sixteenth century, the germinal principles of the movement were unquestionably provided 
by the two predecessors of this emperor, first by Babur the founder of the dynasty, and later by bis son Humayun. 
The former, as is well known, was one of the most dynamic personalities in the history of Asia, and it was the 
artistic ideals of this princely adventurer that laid the foundations of the style, Babur's appreciation of the 
beautiful in its widest sense, the birthright of his Timur id ancestry, was communicated in full measure to his 
successors who, ruling under more stable conditions, were in a position to materialize in stone and marble what 
to him were little more than dreams. Of Babur's strenuous activities in India, although these occupied but a 
hriel interval of five years, a detailed account has been preserved in his "Memoirs”, a human documtait ol sur¬ 
passing interest, and one in which, among other things, he holds up a minor to himself. In this lie relates that 
a considerable amount of building construction was undertaken at his orders, chiefly in the form of ornamental 
gardens and similar plcasaunces, but as these projects were of a secular nature, they have been allowed to fall 
into decay, leaving only the barest traces of their existence. There are, however, two mosques which have 
survived and have been attributed to this ruler, one in the Kabuli B agh at Panipat in the Punjab, and the other 
the Jami Masjid at Sambhal, a town cast of Delhi, both buildings having been erected in 1526, These are fairly 
large structures but neither possesses any distinctive architectural character, while of another mosque which hV 
appears lo liave built at the same time within the old Lodi fort at Agra, Babur himself complains that "it is not 
well done, it is in the Hindustani fast lion",' 

In spite of the fact that Babur could not (ail to be impressed by the notable manual dexterity of the indi¬ 
genous artisans, he did not attempt to conceal his dissatisfaction at the irregular planning and random design 
generally of their structures, faults which would readily offend the inherent desire of his race for compositions 
based on the qualities ol strict formality and balance. This lack of uniformity and symmetry so prejudiced him 
tlint the fame of the leading Ottoman architect. Sin an, havbg reached his cars, he is reported to have invited 
certain pupils of this Albanian genius to India to carry out bis architectural schemes'. That such an enterprise 
ever matured is more than doubtful, there is no evidence of any foreign architects being employed b India at the 
time, nor do the subsequent building productions of the Mughuls show the least trace of any influence of this 
kind. On the contrary, the Mughuls looked if anywhere to the civilization of Persia lor cultural inspiration, 
drawing nothing from the more powerful but distant empire of "Rum/’ And it was inspiration only of an abs^ 
tract order, combined with temperament, that the Mughul dynasty inherited from the vigorous susceptibility 
of Babur, Characteristics destined to have a more profound effect on the arts of the Mughuls than many material 
contributions. * 


To a certain extent similar remarks may apply to the individual influence of Babur's son and successor 
the emperor Humayun, on the building art of the country during these formative years of the Mughul rule. 1 The 
surviving structural productions of this emperor are of little more consequence" than those of his father but 
on the other hand any shortcomings in this direction were largely due to the vicissitudes of his reign, For owing 
to the successes of the Afghan usurper, Sher Shah Sur. Humayun was driven from the throne to spend the long 
period of fifteen years in exile, mainly in Persian territory. Yet two mosques remain of the buildings erected 
during his reign, one in a ruinous condition at Agra, and the other at Fatehabud. Hissar. but neither of these 
is of a character that could have effected in any way the course of the style'. As in the case of Babur any in¬ 
fluence that Humayun may have exercised on the Mughul building art was not through material productions 
but as a result of his personal contacts, for this ruler's sojourn while a fugitive from India at the court of Shah 
Tahinasp was the means of bringing into Hindustan architectural traditions from Persia of great sineificance 
These did not reveal themselves within his lifetime, but matured after his death, and are found in this monarch's 
mausoleum, the earliest building of note to be erected during the Mughul rule. 
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appears to have been begun m t 5 b4. ^ghr S& BuTh^Tperson oi his wife Haji 

was customary- for these monuments to te*ec*ed at ^ ter ^ tt emperor Shah jahan endeavoured 
Begum, Humayun had a most devoted consort fo, y . ——^ incomparable Tai Mahal, so this royal widow 
to express the loss he iclt in tiie death ol his qti-eii y nii^ng ^ - i tQ u„ f Httuajried sovereign-lord, And 

rSLuod KcpjU and Sir to mn^uon rf » SlSkfiSI** ha should 

it seems only fitting that when Shall J^han &rs ^ _ - ■ P ■ ■ t j on The selection of the particular site for 

have turned to the Hap Bagam s production at D * 1 . itv ? r>inDanah or "World Keftige" founded by this 
Humayun's tomb was no doubt due to the fact that the dt£of Dmpanah t0 ^ve lost 
ruler, bur of which scarcely a trace now remains, lay in ns «£££. Atthap eriod WW* dsewhnrc. and 

much of its nnpenal 5,3 !“: 3 V!’?? i :^!’f 6 r “fgshah Jahan bu ill his palace fort and look up his residence there 
from the date of Humajuu s death in 1556 until snail J a nan mtnimied however to be the favourite ate for 

i„ 1638 it ceased to function as the capital r °HdSS™ £ch high personage as At gab Khan, Adam Khan 

E i» **« “ 3 su “ n ' cropoto 

rather than a living city. 

Here it was that the Begum Saluba settled project on which ^Tha<TevidentIy set he/hliart. 

in number to form a smab colony, and .Proceeded hj 5 f orce d sojourn in Persia, and seams 

The Begum had shared m all Humanyun s even! f P 6 .' s j [C , turne j t 0 Ji n(J t only for its traditional 
to havn absorbed something of the artistic pint of ™ 0 utXr Xme For it is recorded that 

knowledge in the art of bdld™|JSjSf SL^cSSh^iif PeS origin, while in addition to this fact, near 

her architect was one Ml1 ^ n lS'c tb Serai evidently a misnomer derived from the presence of alien 
the tomb is an enclosure still known as the Ar ■ y j^p,, built. And lending colour to this 

«h—'» r** TTSS^wSSSEi?aiTt M n tjp? ESJSiy "™»“» £»*«*■' ■*“ to 

assumption is the nature of Un. romh-buddnrE , _y^j monument ia that it represoma 

«■* rwidiliona. Perhapa the nearer, dofin...on structure that is indigmoi. Unite 

ati Indian interpret at ion ofa Persian j. inspiration Until now nuwhere but in Persia had there 

■* « •*'='“'= “fSiSfiSSSSaS^^hXbSLesSf that country had them figures,he great 
appeared a dome of this shape and comehra^OT, soieiy m hc ^ elsfi but in tlie rnya i t om b-> of that region 

great building traditions of Asia—the Persian and the Indian. 


main 

begun 


The preliminary innovation intrm ta^fat o *Mdn^f thw ^“£Sgj ShSS 
in budding by a spacous jnrkdike ei c (P^tL L g 1 toLound, but the immense 

seclusion and in «mring an and consisting 

sm« an imposing gateway was mtro dpfted, that im he ^ ■ & b buildi ^ p i cas i n gi y pre- 

of a large structure through thciis seen to be laid out in a formal 
sentttL Passing through this entrance gateway - g rirtu/h ^ T>aru»n-es and flagged paths and pavuments 
arrangement of square and rectangufcir ““P ™" 1 «“ 

all carefully dmtgned and “th those o, the cSttrS struct ore. This centr. 1 budding stand, on a 

and spaces leading up to and harmonising yn^imaa ui ^ arw *ApA ea rK archwav' opening in to a small 

wide and lofty sandstone terrace, 2 » feet ^endarfs Occupying the noddle of the upper surface of this 
room for the accommodation of ^ l ^ r f t ^ ^ de and square irfplan except for certain projections and 

StoE..nd' shape oi the (our side. In taSSS 

alike, each face consisting of a central r ^ tan ^ v^^bJkTv^d"h^g^s fhe noble marble dome rising to a 

wings each relieved by a similar but smaller arched alcove, winn.. o K interior of this tomb 

height oi HO foci with a cluster o! itwdi into a gmup ii compartments, thr largest 

room is octagonal in plan and they are connected one with tlu ; ot ^ r ^ fitted within the arched 

is conveyed into all parts by means of clerestory windows formed of perlora 
recesses of the facades. 
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The exceptionally satisfying appeamice ol this building and the lucidity ol its composition have been 
obtained by the skillul realization oi all those qualities essential in a great work of art. The structural rela¬ 
tions of the plan to the design of both the exterior and interior are manifestly logical, while the cornets prin¬ 
ciples ol good building have been unfailingly observed throughout. These factors together with the finitisbed 
amassment of the various parts, each one elegant in itself but rendered more so by the propriety of its posi- 
lion, are responsible ol the superb effect of ibis monument. Added to these ate ike perfection of its propor¬ 
tions, the interplay of its surface and planes, the shapes and judicious distribution ol the voids, the graceful 
but bold curves of the arches, and above ail the grand volume of the dome. If there is any uncertainty in the 
composition of the exterior li lies in the grouping of the kiosks on the roof conflicting with the parapet above 
the central archway but this, as already observed, is a relatively unimportant defect inherent in the style as 
a whole. Not a little of the arsistic result is due to the materials employed, the red stands tone and white 
marble of which it is composed being admirably blended, and although some of the white outlining is taut and 
even rigid Such emphatic treatment conveys to the entire conception an unprcEoion of austere dignity ih>' out 
of place in a struct tire of this order. Special interest attaches to the dome and it? method of execution. Here 
appears for the first rime in India architecture the notable expedient of the double dome, for this dominating 
feature instead of consisting of one thickness of masonry, as in all previous examples, is composed of two separate 
shells, an outer and an inner, with an appreciable spare between ; the outer shell supports I he while marble 
casing of the exterior, while the inner forms the vaulted celling of the main hall in the interior. Such a struct¬ 
ural procedure enabled the doped ceiling inside to be placed lower so as to be in better relation to the hall it 
covers, this.being achieved without disturbing the proportions and soaring effect of the exterior. It was a system 
oi dome construction which had been practised in western Asia tor an appreciable period, and its exploitation in 
Delhi on this occasion is further evidence of the builder of Humay tin's tomb being in direct contact with the 
architectural experiences of Perdu. 

There is another tomb at Delhi built in almost the same style bu' probably completed a little laler than 
the foregoing, although it contains the remains of Atgah Khan, one of Akbar's ministers who was billed in 2562. 
It is situated near Hunjayun's considerably larger monument, within the group of buildings around the tD.rg.di 
uf Nifiam-ud-din. There ss much of the ■character ol l he emperor's mausoleum In this miniature structure but 
reduced and refined to accord with its ■smaller scale. Moreover the detailed treatment of the f acade with it s inlaid 
coloured marble and low relief carving suggests by its elaboration that the style had advanced another stage in 
its development " in a word it was becoming more elegant. It seems not improbable lbat the same workman 
produced both Lhese tombs but in riiat of Atgah Klein they allowed themselves more Ireedotn in the application 
of fine embelishment to its w # all surfaces. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 


THE MUGHUL PERIOD 
AKBAR THE GREAT (1556-1605) 

A X the same time that Humayun J s tomb was bsing erected at Delhi, the reigning emperor Akbar began at 
Agra, which city for the time being be regarded as the capital of Ids empire, that almost limitless range 
of structural projects that formed one of the outstanding features of his rale. From the year 1545, the 
date of the death of the usurper Sher Shall Suri, until Akbar laid the foundations of the fort of Agra in 1564, with 
the exception of Humayun's tomb F owing to the unsettled political conditions that prevailed, examples of the 
building art. arc rare. There is however a small mosque at Delhi erected during this interval and known as the 
Khaixu-l-manril which may indicate the natural trend of the style. The architectural treatment of this struc¬ 
ture is similar to that of the building produced at the imperial capital during the rule of the Suns, and therefore 
provides a small but useful link between the architectural achievements of that dynasty and those of the Mugliul 
ruler Akbar. For it was this form of the building art that the emperor selected to fulfil his own purposes in 
preference to appropriating the ready-made style from Persia, as was being done in the case of Humayun s tomb. 
Such a course was typical of this monarch's policy as a whole, the first principles of which were the encourage¬ 
ment of the indigenous systems of his subjects, and only when these proved ineffective did he lay under contribu¬ 
tion the experiences of other countries. 

In the sphere of the building arts Akbar found the artisans of India still maintaining the living tradi¬ 
tions of their craft, the guilds of workmen merely requiring organizing to provide the type of structure that 
he desired. The style of building that evolved under this ruler's patronage was chiefly executed in red sandstone 
readily available tn these parts, with insertions of white marble not infrequently introduced for purposes of 
emphasis. In principle the construction was of the trabeato order, although the M Tudor J * arch was often used 
but mainly in its capacity as decorative arcadbg ; as a matter of fact in its appearance but not in structure the 
style was arcuate and trabeate in almost equal proportions. It is also possible to see by its character that it was 
not far removed from a wooden archtype, a method of construction that was still practised in the more northern 
parts of Hindustan as may he observed b the secular architecture of the Punjab at such places as Lahore, Chiniot* 
and also in Kashmir. During this earlier Mughul period the dome was of the "Lodi" type, sometimes built 
hollow but never technically of the true double order. The pillar shafts were usually many-sided and the capitals 
were almost in variably in the form of bracket supports. As to ihe ornamental ion, carved or boldly inlaid 
patterns were common while painted designs were often btroduced on the Interior walls and ceilings. 

Such were the main elements of the Akbari style of architecture, the first example to be produced being 
the fortress-palace of Agra, one of several large fortified residences which this emperor caused to he raised at 
various strategic points in his dominions. In plan this great stronghold takes the form of an irregular semi-circle 
with its chord, some 2700 feet in length, lybg parallel to the right bank of the river Jumna, One of its most 
remarkable features is its massive enclosure wall which consists of a solid sandstone rampart just under seventy 
feet in height and nearly one and a half miles in circuit, the first application of dressed stone on such a large 
scale. From contemporary records it is dear the construction of this formidable but orderly mass of masonry 
was considered a feat of no little significance, as it is stated that "from top to bottom the fire-red stones, linked 
by iron rings axe joined so closely that even a hair cannot finds its way into their joints/' Apart, however, 
from the ingenuity of its composition, this wall was treated as a work of fine arcldfecttire, for into its structure 
were embodied such features as battlements, embrasures, machicolations and stringcourses, all so skilfully 
designed and disposed as to give this very substantial fabric considerable aeasthetk character. But it is typical 
of the Mughul rulers that everything these descendants of the Timurids undertook, even the most materialistic 
and commonplace productions^ under their intellectual guidance became touched with artistic feeling and a 
reflection of their cultured ideals. 

Withb this fortified wall at Agra were two gateways, the one on the southern side being intended for 
private entry, but that on the west known as the Delhi Gate was the main entrance and accordingly designed 
in keeping with the noble rampart on its flanks. This gateway, although Akbar's earliest architectural effort, 
as it was finished in 1566. h one of the most commendable achievements of his period, (Plate LXV K Fig, 2.) It 
displays an originality and spontaneity denoting the beginning of a new era in the building art and one b which 
its creators were clearly imbued with a fresh spirit, free and unrestrained. The scheme as a whole is comparatively 
simple as its front consists of two broad octagonal towers joined by an archway, while the back is an elegant 
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ter ™f 5 above, surmounted by cupolas, kiosks and pinnacles. rts dimensions allow a number 
i0rm **•“**£; providing quarters for a considerable guard. From every point of 
archrecturd and ® 1VCI \ to structure by means of arcades, arched recesses and other 

SJSJSi < fe ed £ 10 &***& f0 tLu eRect bu * wMwot detracting from its 

d - Ss ?? a fortification. The ornamentation throughout is rich and varied* con- 

EBuffStt CtafXi“££?* th ? warra rcd sandstone background are most effective 
into tha^J^n^tWro X2 l i££SF &“ b °^ ers - If a conventional representation of a bird, introduced 

ihM snirit oftnl^n? whiltf K ebjMtion to living forms appearing in Islamic art, but it is significant of 
. ^P mt °f tolfirat^n which marked all the movements oi this emperor's reijm The huildines of the 4kbari 

j»jsr ihe spiru 5 ,he 

^TcsSiis : it. “ n T r,a, “ r - •>' hfa »«*■*•«» »bjibi^d™ s^s 

however the southern angle cl the fort and were ct>rdL?..vFft™ Shab Jahan, They originally occupied, 
able position as they overlooked the river But -.V wf* alon £ ??? pa f a P e * of the eastern wall, the most favour* 
preserved so fiSttSSSSSmtffSiJE l If T °l Ak £* r s pak « 5 "“»•* destruction and is still 
these «££. KSt iSSSffS iSSSSSn ? ^ J* cha ™*« <* ** whole. The most complete of 
partmenta afterwards probably the reSaSre JftKfh dt SS**' f a , nd 30l ? ewhat complex arrangement of com* 
hrst of its kind to be erected as is“ "w!, bv th, ™ ? pa ™* ■ n f This palace was one of : he 

of the halls and rooms and a want of symmetry j?iL la!™fi °* KS P la “ mn S' there 15 an irregular grouping 

have known precisely what was wantetUhowbe etnplmSHid ™r ^rlP* wMte ,he ™P eror himself may 
themselves to new conditions and to cam* out a stmeromt ’"ST 1 !? were endeavouring to adapt 

The result is that the jahangirj Matiall cWroHfint a Wl , th wln di they were not wholly familiar 

for instance in the Man Mandir at Gwalior brifr towards (heS^ifThSfifTSth^,*?*“ 35 *“ 
quiremonts of a Moslem ruler in the sixteenth dentonr tt -, , 1 , ! , , te * n T th “^ury, and the domestic re¬ 
somewhat similar groping far direction, as although ccmstrnrt* ^^ <itec ‘ liral st J T h‘ of this building also displays a 
features suggesting a wooden derivation This i/tvirt in.isli!?'* t ) |} ro ] ;i Ghout of stone it contains several important 
under the oaves, in the inclined struts support itwhp mnf jJ'. flotlce ? b !f lK the shape and position oi the brackets 
portico, all of which would have been more MuLriit. beams of the northern hall, and in the pillars of the 
building construction. (Plate LXVI, Fig iV ^ *" tl wood ‘ ^PMug a legacy from the timber age of 

bad, M^ETiS tSSro^I^SZS mS^S?i b h? t ^ ° n t a ' Lahflrc > alld thc other at Allaha- 

respects a similar conception it is considerably sinldi^' Owine^doubf i^fh “* AfiTa ' M ' d al ‘ hou ^ h ra man y 
ground the Lahore fort is in plan less irregular as it forms a ™ ^ ?“* ° pC " CDn l fi £ umiufl of tbe 

taiued within a high bastionid wall This rSShvTfliSSS^^T? 18 1200 ^ io 5° feet 
stmunetncally disposed, the whole rectaiicular area*beiiu* 1 m 1 t , enof accCll ' Jin itidatioii to be more 

spaces, that towards the south being reserved for the oflinal n lll \ w . two at PP ro -’riniately equal 

u-e «** ru—. hr™ ™ 

kind of barrier or screen seoaratirtf* the T ,nhH* ir rtm *i, - nL . wis alignment of buddings acting as a 

of Afcbar's period S TJt g^SgS-f,** « .rclofLurc 

With Lkc combine lion ol beam anrf bn i ' ■ m styti.. to thar at Agra H as it 15 mainly in red sandstone 
at Lahore w“mpioymg™ ^^ Y "‘ th * engaged 

accessories than their fellow-craftsmen a ► to «!om» n fth! * V& I S! 0 *.l m ’ a ^ lnatiVc « *t«r ornamental 

show exceptional ingenuity and fancy No referent tn f f M of the brackets and the carving generally 

called to the remartoble IS oTSe d«:orSon whiS h ^ ^P^^.^thout attention bein^ 

aspect. This unique pictureSeS- b coto, W ^,^5 t distributed over the extenor walls on Us northero 
entrance, to the eastern tower of Tahanrir - tiiifdran»Trt r 10111 Elephant Gate \ Haifa Pd), now the main 
17 yards la height SeXecTs Sofwllich the ^ ? aCC ° f V** ^ length and 

mostly of a sporting character, such as elenhant rnmhnk^ L *>iifotmmg to the surface design of the wall, are 
positions and flora! devices also find a place in the ^hemf^r? P ° °' ^ ^ 1 ^ 0 ^.^ p * sodB5 * wbde fi S ure com * 

' SW®* iiSSfgE,£ &l££S .. SBKtft 
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of a or irregular segment of a circle. It is the largest of those of its class built by Akbar as at its widest 

dimension it measures nearly 3000 feet across, but unfortunately it has been dismantled and shore of much of 
its architectural interest within modem times. Among the remains of its former glory one structure of signi¬ 
ficance has been preserved, and also recently restored, which explains ihe character of the whole. This is a line 
haTadari, or pavilion, known as the "Zenana Palace”, evidently one of several buildings of the type compsisuig 
the royal quarters within the fortress. IL shows that in the architecture of this example the trabeated 
system of construction was consistently maintained, but that the builders favoured a pen sty hr form of treatment, 
as the chief beauty of the design lies in the arrangement of its pillars around an interior hall in the centre* These 
pillars are designed in pairs except at the corners of the building when they are in groups of fours, so that from 
every {joint of view a rich and elegant perspective is presented. Above this colonnade rises a terraced rooi 
contained within a perforated parapet surmounted by kiosks with lattice screens, the style of the whole suggesting 
by its opulence the growing wealth and power of Akbar’s rule. 

Of an entirely different clas& from any of the foregoing is the fort at Ajmir built in X 57 ° evidently 
devised to function as a spear-head Lo Akbaris advancing frontier. Although a relatively small structure 
it 13 immmsdv strong in form and intention recalling hi some respects a donjon or keep in the castles of Iciida 
Europe, the perimeter of thick double walls being planned in such a manner as to make it apparently impenetra^- 1 e. 
Yet in the centre of this solidly built fortification there is an open courtyard containing a spacious pillared hall 
in the ciiar act eristic palatial style of the period, an edifice in two stories the whole being surrounded by a double 
colonnade with wide bracket capitals. It has a sizable chamber in the un tenor and there is a room in each of 
the angles the entire structure having been obviously so designed for the accommodation of the emperor when 
on tour. The contrast between this 'graceful little palace and the stem forbidding nature of its enclosing walls 
1 is significant of the spirit of the rime* 

Yet unquestionably the most ambitious architectural project of Akb&r's reign, and, after the Taj M aha U, 
tlie most notable building achievement of the Mughuls, was this emperor's conception and creation of an en¬ 
tirely now capital city ae Fatehpur Sikri , on a spec .dally selected site twenty six miles West of Agra. Here astried 
an isolated rocky ridge rising considerably above the surrounding plain there grew up in such a phenomenally 
short time that It seemed the work of a magician's hand, a great complex of palatial, residential, official, an 
religious buildings, so designed and executed as to form one of the most spectacular structural productions in the 
whole of India. ‘ Although surrounded by a bastioned wall enclosing an irregular rectangular area approximately 
two miles long by one mile broad, this city was never intended to be of any strategic value hemg purely a cere¬ 
monial cap it ah for in an emergency its occupants could speedily retire to the impregnable fortress at Agra, the 
two places corresponding in this respect to Windsor Castle and the Tower of Ton don. In spite, however, of the 
determined nature of this enterprise, the life of Fatthpur Sikri was an extremely short one, it lasted for little more 
than a generation when the city in the erection of which the unlimited resources of the empire were concentrated 
was abandoned, and for three hundred years it has remained an empty .shell , the silent record of a despot s whim. 


Imagine, therefore, a city containing no streets, or ordinary habitations, but an arrangement of broad 
terraces and stately courtyard around which arc grouped numerous pzfaces and pavilions, each one availing 
the other In the elegance and richness of its architecture! treatment. People ! his with a moving throng of nob es, 
high officials, personages of rank, and the gaily caparisoned attendants of such an anstocralic community : the 
emperor himself in residence surrounded by the panoply of Ms exalted state, and some idea may be gained oi 
Fatehpur Sikri during its transient but enchanting hour towards the end of the sixteenth century. Then with 
one movement sweep away every vestige of this colourful human element, leasing only the vacant setting, a 
vast sepulchre of a city devoid of life or spirit. Such is Ah bar s capita] at the present day, reca Imp 1 e wor s 
"How doth this City sit solitary that was full of people". Yet in the still watches of the night, after its 
custodians have departed to their homes in the neighbouring villages, faint echoes of its ancient pageantry seem 
to return. For every murmur from the scrub and jungle by which It Is encompassed, every sound hum the 
distant hamlets, is caught up within the deserted courts and corridors, each of these becoming a whispering 
gallery seeming to repeat in mysterious accents its brief but brilliant story. 

The sandstone outcrop on which the city of Fatehpur Sikri was founded runs from northeast to south, 
west, but the majority of its buildings are planned at an angle to this alignment as they face north and south 
being so disposed in order to accord with the fixed orientation of the great mosque, by far the largest and most 
imposing structure on the entire site. The mam approach was from Agra,, If J 

through the Agra Gate and a Mi *bat Khana or Drum House where distinguished 

straight to the Diwan+am or Hall of Public Audience, as here most of ftepoblK,°finSSt 
From this "forum' 1 the road appears to have continued to the mosque, also a public budding so that.allIth* pic¬ 
ture on the southern flank of the hill were accessible to the ordinary populace. On the other hand there was a 
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large are to the rear of the Diwaft-i'am reserved solely for the royal palaces and similar apartments* thus forming 
the strictly private part of the scheme Around these but chiefly extending down the slope of the hill towards 
the northern side were supplementary edifices such as offices, sprato, ornamental gardens, stables, etc,, princi¬ 
pally of a utilitarian order. But it will be noticed that although ad the buildings comprising this city were 
grouped approximately according to their purpose, there is little evidence in its layout or composition of any 
systematic town-pkiming having been put into practice. 

Except that the great mosque or Jami Masjid of the city is more arcuate in its structure than the secular 
buildings which are mainly irabcate h the same general style of architecture is maintained throughout although, 
as would be expected in such a comprehensive undertaking there are diversities in the detailed treatment. These 
variations in handiwork are readily explained. Owing to-its sbe and the speed with which this great project 
was put into exeai'ton, a considerable army of artificers had to be employed, and the local guilds of craftsmen 
proving insufficient. Large numbers were imported from Other parts of Akbaris dominions. Each of these pro¬ 
vincial groups brought with it the particular architectural idiom of its region, so that ii is possible to idemiiy 
the workmanship of the more distinctive schools, such as that of Gujarat or of the Punjab. But it h fairly clear 
that the whole enterprise was under the direction of what now corresponds to a superintending architect who 
co-ordinated the work so as to ensure an appearance of adequate uniformity in every respect. By this time the 
master-builders employed by Akbar had fully assimilated the ideals of their royal patron, for the "architecture of 
Fatehpur Sikri has every characteristic of a completely matured stylo. As to the building material used this is 
almost without exception sandstone of a rich red colour quarried on the spot as it is of thb that the ridge itself 
is composed. Probably the earliest structure to be erected on the site of the city was that known as the Stone- 
Cutters Masjid, a small mosque at the western limit of the hill crest which the first workmen built for their own 
worship. 

The buildings comprising Akbar's capital may bo resolved into two classes those of a religious, and those 
of a secular character. The former are all parts of a large structural composition consisting primarily of the Great 
Mosque but including its 'Triumphal Gateway” or Buland Darwaxa, and also within its courtyard the tomb of 
Saitm C histi. More numerous and varied are the secular buildings which are of three kinds, the palaces, those: 
lor administrative purposes, and the structures of a miscellaneous order. Taking the secular group first the 
largest and most important buildings are the palaces such as that of Jodh Bai, and the houses of Miriam, the 
Sultana, and Birbal, all four of these being representative of the regal residential type of structure of the period- 
OfthL series the palace of Jodh Bai is the most complete in its design and arrangements, while it shows that a 
suitable form of palatial abode had been under consideration during the decade that separates this building from 
the apparently experimonlal effort of the Jahangiri Mahal] already referred to in the fort of Agra. Apart from 
its architectural treatment Jodh Bai r s palace discloses in its scheme some of the conditions of living that prevailed 
among the royal family under Mughul rule. There is the high and almost forbiddingly plain outside wall, with 
the principal buildings attached to its inner side, and all facing an interior courtyard, entrance only being allowed 
through a guarded gatehouse having "staggered" doorways, the object throughout being one of strict seclusion 
Within tills enclosure every portion is self-containtd. with a private chapel for devotions and roof terraces 
screened by parapet for promenades All the arrangements are remarkably compact, each part ts readily ac¬ 
cessible both for the convenience ol Its occupants and for the purposes oi service, in a word this palace building 
presents us with a dose view of what was considered necessary for the comfort as wdl as for the pleasure of 
Akbaris favourite queen. 

In plan this palace is nearly square as it measures 320 fet by 215 feet while the enclosing walls of 33ft. 
in height arc interrupted externally on three sides, on the east by the gatehouse, on the north by a hanging 
pavilion or H&am Mahnli (Place of Air), and on the south by service and bathing apartments. Except for these 
attachments the exterior has no outstanding features, the whole of the architectural effect being reserved (or the 
interior. The interior consists of an almost symmetrical range of buildings surrounding a square quadrangle, 
most of these being in two stories although at regular intervals there arc open terraced roofs. In the middle of 
each side these interior structures rise up into separate blocks, with a somewhat similar detached block at each 
angle, both in double stories. Each of these blocks fa in effect a self-contained suite of living rooms not unlike 
a modem fiat r while on the ground floor there are corridors and passages communicating with each part. More- 
ov*r the whok structure was so designed that each group of apartments could on occasion be readily divided off 
from the others, and it was also arranged that the chambers below in cold weather could he heated "those above 
always remaining airy and cool. (Plate LXIX. Fig. 2.) 

The arcliitectural style of Jodh Bai 
buildings of the city, presents throughout 
men ts and also in the manner of its carved 


? pakey although conforming in its general principles with the other 
its entire structure a certain character of its own. In many of its ele- 
dec oration there are resemblances to the temple architecture ot western 
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India particularly in the design of the niches and brackets with their unmistakable volute forms, as well asm the 

incua, panicm« iy mw _ A f t w. i M t nm and in its architectural treatment as a whole. 

shape* 


it ii fairly »«d«it that tie P*^” ™ S^SSSJKSffS this vSmohrt. ' (Plate LXX.) 


There arc many interesting del alb in the composition of this building such as the application of g . _ 

J?£Jrf1K!f2» inipolas, thus tottSS.1 as attractive colour note, arf » 

is a form of waggon-vault with groins, a distinct departure from the almost universal constructional sj .tern ol t 
beam and bracket. 


L&isting of an arrangement 01 rooms m two stories ym 

d?l^SvaTL. aud it is more than Ukcly .tet jt vmsth. busdtwork of a 
group of anizam from the Punjab where the timber tradition in the building art Still lingered. 

Another of these houses, that of BirbaJ, the Prime Minister, is of much the same character ***&** of Miriam, 
eveentXatKmo^TcoSx in its arrangements and in some respects more elaborate in ,ts architectural or- 
SSEiSfen tTJE b two stories, foot rooms sod two porches fotmtaf the £■«*»**£*«* 
Snlv two rooms above, as the remainder of this story consists of open terraces enclosed hy Screen. There are 
f.nnolas over the upper rooms and pyramidal roofs over the porches, all of which are constructed oa a modified 
principle of the double dome, as they have an inner and an outer shell with an appreciable empty 5*®? 
j}y these means the interior was kept cool and it is evident that the iHtoIa structure was p ^ . 

oiie of its principal objects. But its chid attraction is the manner in which the extenor of the building has been 
architecturally treated, particularly in the rich character of the save brackets as these firman outstanding feature 
rflSeSSial^«t Supports of this nature are common in all the secular architecture of Fatehpur Sikn, 

but in no other edifice has this structural and decorative element been so Uh«ra%LXIX ^5 
designed and executed as in this relatively small but lavishly devised ministerial abode. (Plates LMX and 

LXXL) 

Of the administrative buildings in the city of Fatehpur Sikn. undoubtedly. the tnost idistmctive is the 
Diwen+Kkas or Hull of Private Audience, not a large structure but conceived m an 

r ll v || ^ in <tylt from die othfif sccukr edifices, is it is rectangulai jn P ^_ 

££? a pUlrnd kiosk rising above ead, comer But its mtemw^ sujemen.s are 
“S, and U is here that one seei to be b closer .touch with the wsmwhrt .«*“? 

SSsdy« ^ - **■ 

out artistic merit- (Plato LXXII, Fig> 2-) 

There are many other.buildings of 

designed to serve its own particular purpose, thetr ^“££^*£4 ‘ r .^cs of Five Storied, the Kfora&A 
employed m thosc already described. Such ar - ,. D rt cnt 0 f Records", and numerous other structures 
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remarkable for its appearance of horizontality due to the constant use of the exceedingly wida eaves and the 
deco shadows they cist across the election. Added to this there are the horizontal lutes of the parapets and also 
the string-courses all of which emphasize the same effect. There is of course the counteracting influence of the 
nillars and brackets which introduce useful vertica i passages of light and shade, but the broad horizontal masses 
and the level lines are the keynote of the external design. As to the interior. fe(W of the apartments are of any 
size but they are usually of pleasing proportions and the pillars with their pendant brackets, the balconies, alcoves, 
and other mural embellishments are elegant works of art and disposed throughout the building with the best oi 
taste. 


But undoubtedly the most impressive part of Falehpur Sikri is that formed by the group of structures 
of a religious nature, in which the Jami Mnsjid predominates. As a whole it consists of a combination of four 
buildings, namely (ij the Great Mosque itself, (a) its southern gateway or Buland Darvaza, (3) the tomb of the 
saint Salim Chisti within the courtyard, and [4} the mausoleum of Islam Khan on the northern side, Originally 
the scheme included the mosque only, a perfectly symmetrical conception covering a rectangular area measuring 
542 feet by 438 feet with an interior courtyard of unusually large dimensions. This building was begun in 1571, 
and about the same time the tomb building over the grave of Salim Chisti situated towards the northern side 
of the courtyard was also commenced. When first constructed the mosque was entered by three portals, one in 
the middle of each of the north, south and east sides, but now only one of these, the eastern or King's Gateway 
remains unaltered by subsequent additions. From the size of its plan it will be seen that this mosque ranks 
among the largest of its kind in the country, while in architectural treatment it is a most finished and typical 
example. In design it is of the conventional mosque order consisting of a wide open courtyard with pillared 
cloisters on three of its sides and the western end occupied by the sanctuary. It is the masterly manner in which 
this sanctuary has been formulated and executed that gives this mosque its fine character. 


As in not a few of the larger mosques of India the fine open sweep of the flagged quadrangle leading up 
to the main interior facade produces at once an effect of great dignity and spaciousness. (Plate LXXlil, Pig, 1.) 
In this instance the facade consists of a large, rectangular front on in the centre containing a spacious alcove, with 
a pillared arcade extending on each side to form the wings. Behind this central feature rises a large done and 
there are smaller domes over each wing, with ranges of pillared kiosks, along all the parapets to break the skyline. 
As in all good building these exterior features are definitely related to the arrangements of the interior, ^The 
interior of the sanctuary, therefore, resolves itself into a nave, to which the three doorways in the alcoved fronton 
form the entrance, while the aisles on each side correspond to the arcaded wings ql the facade. The nave which 
is entered through an arched portico, is a square hall containing on its western side the principal mihrab, and is 
covered by the main dome. (Plate LXXll. Fig. L) Leading out of this central hall through archways are the 
< >nrh with a chapel towards the middle of its length, with the side domes forming their roofs. Much of the 
variety in the effect of this interior is obtained by the open spaces of the nave and side chapels contrasting with 
the pillared aisles by which these are connected. The pillars in the wings are exceptionally well grouped and 
apportioned so that from any angle an elegant vista is observable. Added to this is the admirable combination 
of beams and arches, disposed in such a manner that the balance of the two constructional systems is well main¬ 
tained throughout, the arches providing attractive passages of perspective and the lintels with their pendant 
brackets enriching the intervals between. 


Such is the architectural formation of the sanctuary, but reference should also be made to the mural 
decotation, whielUs distributed over most surfaces of the interior, especially in the nave and in its adjacent 
compartments. All the technical resources that I he craftsmen concerned had at their command were used for 
this cmbellishinenl so that the carved, painted, and inlaid ornamentation is unsurpassed in any other building 
of Akbar’s reign. So description could do adequate justice to the diversity of patterns tbit are applied to the 
fabric of this fine 'structure but it is as if the artists had taken as their model the pages of an exquisitely illuminat¬ 
ed manuscript and enlarged these with their jewelled geometry of line and colour to enrich the spaces On the 
walls. 


Some twenty-five years after the completion of this mosque, Akbar returned from his victorious Cam¬ 
paign in the Deccan, and was considering a site on which he could erect a great triumphal archway commemora¬ 
tive at his conquests. He finally decided on the southern entrance of the Jami Masjid at Fatehpur Sikri as 
being a suitable position for this monument, and he accordingly proceeded to demolish rjio existing doorway 
and raise the Buland Danraia or "'Gate of Magnificence", in its place. (Plate LXXIV.J This gateway is a most 
imposing structure as us height ts 134 feet, added to which it is approached by a steep flight of steps 4 2 feet 
high so that the entire composition rises to a total height of 176 feet above the roadway. Across its front it 
measures 130 feet while from front to back it is 123 feet thus presenting from every point of view a mass of masonry 
of hnmence proportions dwarfing every other building in the city. There is little doubt that of all the architec¬ 
tural productions of the Mughuls, their gateways were the most successful achievements, whether these were the 
bold entrances to fortresses, the more humble doorways to sorw, the elegant portals to tomb*- tbs porticos to 
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palaces, or the civic archways, of the diics, they werein variably not only satisfying examples of the,building art, 
hut each one admirably fulfilled its purpose. It is questionable which is the finer effort, the Delhi Gate of Agra 
Fart already described, or this monumental gateway at Fatehpur Sikri, hut the latter is manifestly the more 
spectacular, and such it was intended to be. The Buland Darwaaa is a work of great force, expeciafiv when 
viewed from the ground below, as then it presents an appearance of aspiring and overwhelming strength without 
being weighty or pretentious, x Its position, it is true, is open to criticism as the line of approach up an ascent 
through what were probably sendee quarters and past the fta-wwimis, was not ideal, and even more significant 
from the architectural point of view is that owing to its vast size it dominates everything in its vicinity and thus 
throws out of balance the scheme of the mosque to which it is attached , the eye is first attracted and Then de¬ 
flected by its great bulk instead of being drawn naturally towards the e d i fi ce of which it should logically form a 
subordinate part. 


The entire structure of this triumphal gateway may be resolved into its two aspects, the frontal and highest 
aspect, forming the facade with its portal, and the back view consisting of a lower and plainer portion intruding 
itself into the mosque courtyard. As projected by its designers the main effect is produced by the from view 
wilit Its fiCide embowed by means of three pkuics compri^iBg ft largo central face and a lesser on*? on each side 
receding at an angle. The central plane which is S6 ft. across is rectangular in shape, the greater part of its 
surface being occupied by an arched and domed recess, while the narrower faces on its wings are in three stories 
with varied openings in each stage. The most striking feature of tlififacade is the large arched recess in the 
centre the semi-dome of which is carried on five surfaces in the form of a half-decagon, down to the ground. 
Bv the skilful manipulation of these surfaces the designer has correctly related the crescendo of the great alcove 
above With the diminuendo of the man-height doorway at its base. Crowning the whole of this facade is as 
liandsome perforated parapet beldnd which rises a range of kiosks, the regular line of their cupolas acting like- 
guardian sentinels to relieve the skyline. The rear portion of this gateway in comparison with the frontal aspect 
ls less impressive in appearance but is a 'fine mass of masonry consisting of three arched entrances and a parapet 
in two stages so designed to accord, as far as its great scale permitted, with the arches and colonnades of the 
mosque interior with which it is conjoined. 

A feature of this stately structure Is the decorative treatment of its outer facade, the main element in its 
composition being the wide border emphasising its rectangular formation. Such a shape provides ample space 
for a continuous ornamental inscription, as most of the Islamic architecture of this order plainly testifies. Ori¬ 
ginally introduced into the decorative scheme of Lhe facade of the first mosque erected at Delhi, it figures through¬ 
out the style in varying degrees of prominence, until in this crowning monument raised by Akbar it assumes 
special importance not only on account of its sire but lor the famous message it conveys carved in the beautiful 
lettering of the time. This message may be quoted as it expresses this royal builders ultimate belief and his 
method of broadcasting it to mankind, 

■Jesus Son ol Mary (on whom be peace) said: The world is a bridge pass over it; but build no 
house upon it. Who hopes for an hour, hopes for eternity. The world is an hour. Spend it 
in prayer, for the rest is unseen.’ 

Turning to the other notable structure associated with this mosque, namely the tomb of 5 alim Chisti 
situated within its cloistered quadrangle, compared with the foregoing the spectator is confronted with a com¬ 
plete change of aesthetic and architectural valuesOn the one hand the Buland Parwasa represents the building 
art in a grandiose mood, massive and purposeful, the tomb on the other liandjs an architectural cameo, its chaste 
marble forms being aerial in their delicacy, so that it appears as a chiselled, polished and fretted exquisitencss. 
But this small edifice had not always such 1 silvery grate. When first constructed, at a time relatively contem¬ 
porary with the foundation of the mosque, it was most probably a sandstone concept 11m in the slyk of that 
period. Its present appearance is due to a later development, possibly that which prevailed at the end of Jahan- 
gir's reign or the beginning of that of Shah Jahan, when the authorities were inspired to transform its sandstone 
fabric into the more refined and costly marble, but retaining its previous shape and character, enriching and ela- 
borating it with additional details in the course of this process. 


The tomb building itself is of simple parts as if consists of a square exterior of 24 ft. side and containing 
a mortuary chamber of 16 feet diameter, the whole being covered by a low dome, A re 1 in t e outside a wi a 
verandah is carried, its roof supported on pillars with the interspaces filled by perforated screens, he Total ex- 
teri&r measuring jB feet in diameter. On the ^oiithern lace a porch 15 projected, nho on pdlars, and ihere are 
carved brackets all round to sustain the extremely wide caves, In general appearance this bui ding is low and 
somewhat unimpressive, its effect depending not so much on Us proportions or composition but oat he elegant 
material of which it is constructed and the fanciful and almost ethenal manner m which this material has been 
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with their honeycomb capitals, and the brackets p SB , volute with the spaces between the curves filled 
are unique in their design as each tans* Ls of a h than chilled marble. Their 

in with perforated foliations, the whole ha\ -ngm ' bail dines have they attained quite the 

prototype may be seen vaL, they «£ almost 

refined exuberance as m Salim Clu f t ,„ t «tie thim beautiful sneeestmg the unrestrained imagination 
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CHAPTER XIX 


THE STUGHUL PERIOD 



JAHANGIR (1605*37) : THE TRANSITION FROM STONE TO MARBLE 

I ^eventli^ TlUs emperor 1 * aesthetic predilections lay , . xL ,, _ , . , , 

so enthusiastically the school of miniature painting that is associated with the Moghul regime, and whenever 
constructional work was contemplated, it more frequently took the form of laying out large formal gardens and 
similar ornamental retreats rather than the erection of architectural monuments Yet in spite of tins partiality 
forthe minor arts the main structure of cue of the most remarkable buildings of the Mughul period was produced 
during the ear Sr years of Jahangir's reign, and one in which he was constrained to take a certain anmm.of 
perwSal interest. This was his father's mausoleum at Sikandm near Agra, a concept™ of such magnitude hat 
ft was not completed until 1613. or eight years after Jahangir had ascended the'lhrone U has flow bee.! estab- 
lished that the** larger portion of this structure was effected tinder Jahangirs authority, only its sitea Mon and 
planwith some idea of Its general appearance having been settled before Akbar died. It is not improbable thod 
had this emoeror lived to supervise us erection he would have seen to it that a more homogeneously designed 
monument to his memory handed down to posterity. Compared with the tomb of Humayun for example, 
hi lilt nearly fifty years earlier, Akbar’s mausoleum is an architectural retrogression, but on the other hand one 
of the chief objects of its creators was obviously the production of an original composition, a departure from 
the conventional domed structure which had hitherto prevailed. Such an ideal was proof that the art was at 
least a living one and not lacking in movement, but those concerned did not appear to realize that originality, 
unless it is combined with correct vision and the application of right principles, is not likdy to rcsti t m an en irely 
LtisMng vTk of architecture. As will be shown, this great monument at S.fcmdru is deficient, mamly lor 
these" reasons, in ibe essentials of coherence and mass. (Plats LKXV.) 

The scheme of this mausoleum was conceived on a large, if not grandiose scale, as its perimeter walls 
enclose a garden of great size, while the lomb building in the centre is in plan a square of 330 feet side with a 
total height of over 100 feet. In the middle of each side of the outer enclosure waU is a gatehouse, three of these 
being false doorwavs added for symmetry, but that on the south is the mam entrance. All these gau wij,s a 
sufficiently imposing to form minor monuments m themselves, particularly tbc one comprising the eiitian, 
as this is l structure of exceptional elegance, for in addition to its pleasing proportions and 
ation, it is provided with four graceful white marble minarets, one rising above each corner. Until now a minaret 
of this type had not appeared in the architecture of northern India, but here itemerges for the fir>t umj e. no 

however' as an experiment, but perfectly developed and b its exact and □nirtn^ n.ii'Mv^obllteratef miv 
portal the plan of the omaaientaJ gardens loading up to the central structure,, a l f J . ' t ' 

sLili be determined, its arrangements showing how the garden designer and the huildsc,J™SSfh«' forad 
n bj«. of co-ordinitingeach S^ftSSSSS*?: 

iti relation to the architectural scheme as a whole. 

Th- t j. i.iK in its iHTiera! outlines takes the shape of a low truncated pyramid, built up b three 

stories these consisting of first a massive ten-acc comprising the basement, above this an orderly arrangement 

to g. t r b .jun to,. 

the foundational story was in course of construction during . immediatclv above con- 
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, nnunrfnt cuhsiructure as that presented by the ground story. AJihongh an elegant grouping of arcades 
apd kiosks there is a want of weight andfirmness about this central portion of its conformation itsron&ct^g 
JkhtS and shadows producing an effect of instability: such an appearance at this stage oli ti g ectianimidfed 
Jf c k ere it mav have been that Jahangir interpo&ed while the work was in progress and ordered what had 
2 £ 1 obTSSKd “recoStructcd at a cost of fifteen lakhs of rupees*;. At. alteration 

SnSch a costly nature betokens some material modification m the body of the building, and it is not lmprobabh 
that tiie middle story was then rebuilt more in accordance with this monarch s architectural ^ ^ 

easy to understand that these ideals differed from those of hrs parent—there was a clashing of longer amen L 
between father and son, of which this building may be a symbol- -and during the Utter's ni jjjn ** “ 
as will be shown later, was inclined to assume a pretty, rather (ban a forceful character. Some such influence 
may account for tills tflimilestjy inconsequent ml portion of the project. 

Tinning now to the uppermost story of Alcbfir’s mausoleum this crowning feature presents a marked 
contrast to the rest of the building as it is all composed of white marble, A massive structure with a 
iectinit cornice its appearance is lightened by being contained within a rang? of delicately perforated screens 
S above each coir rises a tali and graceful kiosk. The interior of this story is an open court suirounded 
by arrailed cloisters, with an exquisitely carved cenotaph occupying the centre. In many respects tin; unrooted 
terrace and its refined treatment is an appropriate finish to the building as a whole, although Fcrgnsson was ol 
the opinion that this portion was incomplete els it was intended to surmount it with a dome which would provide 
a suitable apex eo the pyramidal elevation and at the same time protect the fine workmanship of the cenotapn. 
To sum up, tbb mausoleum is one of the most ambitious productions attempted by the Mughub. yet although 
a superb effort the result is architecturally ineffective as it lacks substance and volume as well as the qualities ot 
unity and definition. In these defects, and equally in Its merits, there seems reflected that artistic but irrespou 
sible nature of the monarch under whose direction the creative part of the monument took form. 


There were oilier examples of architecture produced during the reign of Jahangir which show the trend 
of the building art at this juncture, such as tlic western gateway to a Sarai at JuUimdur, a small but attractive 
structure although somewhat of the "precious" order as the designer has aimed at a nicety of detail rather than 
breadth or strength. But the outstanding architectural production of the later years of this emperor's rule 
was bis own mausoleum at Shadem near Lahore, most of which was probably constructed after his death under 
the order of his remarkable consort, Nur Malta 11 Begum. (Plate ILXXVlll, Fig* I-) This tomb, as. was 
becoming the custom of the Mughuls, occupies the centre of an immense garden, square in plan and over 1500 foe* 
side, on the old bank of the Ravi river. Enclosed by a high brick wall with a gateway in the middle of each 
side this garden is one of the largest and also the most conventional of its kind, as it is divided up into sixteen 
equal squares by means of paved causeways, while a fountain and ornamental pool wore placed at each 
intersection. In every one of these parterres a different fiower was grown so that the whole, in its season, migh- 
be ait orgy of colour/ Within the centre of this formal lay-out stands the tomb building, also square in plan 
and of 325 feet side, a structure of one story only hut with handsome ociagonal minarets in five stages rising 
up from each comer to a height of nearly 100 feet above ground level. When first built a marble pavilion graced 
the central portion of the roof of the tomb, which would have added to its artistic appearance, but this has since 
disappeared^ 

No capacious interior effect was aimed at in this mausoleum, it was evidently to be regarded more as 
a monumental reliquary than a mortuary hall. The intern a) arrangements, therefore, consist of a corridor 
leading to a range of rooms continued right round the outer sides of the building, and a series of compartments, 
one leading from the middle of each side 10 the tomb chamber in the centre of the whole. Thu vaulted chamber 
which contains an exquisitely inlaid marble cenotaph is illuminated by a simple aperture in the centre of the 
ceiling, but this was originally screened and protected by the pavilion referred to above* Architecturally this 
mausoleum, except for the four min antes is unimpressive, its principal effect being obtained through the applied 
colour decoration distributed freely over all its surface <=. In providing this embellishment several processes were 
called into requisition, such as fresco painting, inlay, and mosaic tiles, the colour work being used in the interior* 
the inlay on the pavements and sides of the minarets, the tiles on the dados of the corridors, while sem^prrdous 
stones enrich with graceful scrolls the white marble of the cenotaph. Viewed as a whole there is in its 
spaciousness and its setting something of the character of the nature-loving monarch whose remains it 
enshrines, his preference for wide terraced gardens glowing with flowers and brilliant colouring generally, recalling 
similar qualities in his famous ancestor Babur, both of whom seem to have been as much interested to the works 
of nature as in those of mam 

1. /Mian AtxMilttluf* {191 d| Vol. II, p. 300 
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THE MUCUt'L PERIOD: JAHANGIR (iSoj-R?) : THE TRANSITION FROil 5TONE TO MARBLE l!>9 

Before tills earlier phase of architecture under the Mughuls merged into the later one ^^g was con- 
s tainted which may be regarded as the connecting link between the style of Aktar and 
nils is a tomb at Aura of Itmad-ud-Daulah, a distinguished nobleman, and the father of Jahangir s queen . 
5 M bThomi™ bJEltefc W» LXXIX «d LXXX.) Apart from d«Mtelj markm g l ht rt afy 
SUt stud* in acte. by it*U f i. illbaMt^n 

building art an exoression of the style in its most delicate and refined aspect, disregarding swe but aiming 
it extmisite finish In the seclusion of a walled enclosure of 540 feet side this mausoleum stands in a garden 
recalling an abbey cloister-gan. with sombre green cypress trees sot sculpturesquely ag^st gatcwiys a re 
sandstone. Surged b/a formal scheme of lawns, parterres, flagged 1**^ 

tomb building, in flawless white marble, reposes like a gem within its casket. It i» squar, p _ .? 

feet in diameter its design comprising a central structure with broad octagonal town c , , 

Scb 2 Sh. Jd l £*11 pMilta. or kind or upper ,.ory ri^B al»« tteTtaoo aictod 

ZTei fa Nch Id. pXson mw.-S.I deg*. While eom K «« tol t.»!.■ * “H” 

portionprovide horizontal lines and shadows emphawing the sense o q p 
conception as a whole. 

sssSSsjS^^g'tSsISsSsSSa 

there is little relief work, most of the surface being delicately coloured by means of ml stones, fh 
resulr of such treatment is that any undue brilliance of the white marble is subdued by the subtle tints <- tlu 
ini.w which spins its fine filaments over every portion, often in painted patterns only ^ from 

fiv's wing. \lucfi of this ornamentation of applied stones was produced by a 
t Lt which had preceded it, so that these later Jakangiri buildings not 

and precious stones which distinguishes the final and most sumptuous architectural creations ol the Mugtmis. 
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CHAPTER XX 


THE MUGHUL PERIOD 


SHAH JAHAN (1627-58): THE REIGN OF MARBLE 

W ITH the reign of the emperor Shah Jalum the golden era of Mughul dominatba wasattained 

which found expression in style of architecture of exceptional splendour, and earned to the highest 
degree of perfection. In the sphere of the building art it was an age of marble, this material m its 
most refined from taking the place of the sandstone hitherto largely employed, so that architecture received 
a new impressiveness during this regime. The preference of Shah Julian for buildings of thLvkind ^ graphically 
shown bv the fact that he caused to be dismantled many of his predecessors sandstone edifices wvtb the sole 
object of substituting others of a mure polished type. Nowhere is his policy more strikingly illustrated than 
In the fort at \gra, where in the scries of palaces occupying the western area, the division between the two phases 
of the Mughul Style is plainly demarcated. Here one may pass in a stride from the sandstone buddings ot the 
totter half of the sixteenth century as exemplified by the Juliangiri Mahall. to the marble pavilions of rhe hrst 
hall of the seventeenth century as represent (id by the Khas Mahall, in other words from the robust productions 
of Aibar to the voluptuousness ot Shah jahan. 


Such a change in the substance of the building art naturally brought with it a corresponding change ui 
its temper and treatment. Marble, specially of the textural quality as that obtained from the quarries of Mark- 
rana in Jodhpur State, provides its own decorative appearance owing to its delicate graining, and any orna¬ 
mentation requires to be most judiciously, almost sparingly applied, otherwise the surfaces become fretted and 
confused. Mouldings have to be fine and rare in their contours and plain spaces are valuable as they empha¬ 
sise the intrinsic beauty of the material, so that restraint has to be invariably observed. The forms theld ore 
oi this ssyle essentially marble farms, while the decoration is only occasionally plastic, wicii enrichment ns 
was considered essential being obtained by means of inlaid patterns in coloured si ones. With ibis change in 
technique there ensued a change in the larger architectural elements of the style. Particularly noticeable is the 
alteration in ihe character of the arch, the curves of which were now often foliated, usually in each instance by 
means of nine cusps, with the result that white marble arcades of engrailed arches became a distinguishing feature 
of the period. The dome also assumed another form, as the Persian type, bulbous in its outlines and constricted 
at its neck, found favour, the adoption of which brought with it the system of true double doming derived from 
the same source. Other developments were the introduction of pillars with tapering or baluster shafts, voluted 
bracket capitals and Foliated bases ; added to these were structural ornamental elements of a Curvilinear order, 
the fluidity of line from and sensuousness generally reflecting those exalted conditions that not uncommonly 
prevail when a ruling power has attained its greatest elevation. 


The replacements bv the emperor Shah Jahau ol the stone buildings in the palace-forts of Agra and Lahore 
by marble pavilions appear to have been carried out intermittently during this monarch's reign, some of these 
newer si rue lures being early examples while others were added when the style had arrived at its ripest state. 
For instance at Agra, ihe first of these marble halls to be built was ihe Diwani-Am r dated 1627, the same year 
that Shah jahan ascended the throne ; this was followed some ten years later by the Diwun-KhaSt the double 
columns of which are among the most graceful of all those produced during this reign (Plate LXXXIX}; finally 
there was that superb example the Moti-Masjid, or Pearl Mosque, which was not added until as late as 1654. 
At varying. intervals the others of this range of marble palaces, and pavilions wore erected such as the Khas Mahall, 
the Slush Mahal, the K agin a Masjid and Musamman Bur] with its adjacent portico containing a lovely sunk 
fountain p each conception executed in the most chaste and exquisite manner. Of all these elegant marble crea¬ 
tions none can equal m refinement the Moti Masjid, a matchless example of the style, hloi only does this mosque 
building show an unrivalled mastery of the material as well as the extent to which n may he artistically manipulat¬ 
ed, but its architectural treatment b throughly and organically sound, Its chief qualities may be observed 
in the felicitous proportioning of the arcades in the facade, the skilful contrasting of these with the colonnades 
of the cloisters and arched entrances, the delicate shape and melodic disposition of kiosks over the parapet, 
the subtle effect produced by raising the central dome on its drum, and above all in ihe dawless nature of the 
material, all of which have combined to give this building an appearance of rare and moving beauty. 

f 

The alteration in the group ol palaces within the fort of Lahore were similar to those effected at Agra, 
A number ol Akbars sandstone structures being swept away to make room lor pavilions of a more approved 
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type. In their place rose most of the buildings towards the northern side of the enclosure such as the Diwani- 
Ajti. the Khwab Garb, the Shish Mahall, the Mussumaum Bur)* and the Naulakha, but some of these have again 
been subjected to modifications and elaborations at a later date. (Plate LXVII p Fig. ij 

The introduction of mar hie structures into the sandstone fortresses originally devised by Akbar was, 
however, mainly a preliminary procedure, a preparation lor the magnificent architectural schemes under- 
Uken by Shah Julian which have given such distinction to the Mughul regime. One of the first of these was 
the result of the emperor's resolution to transfer the seat of the empire from Agra to its original position at Delhi 
where m 1638 he began to lay out the city of Shah jahana had on a site on the right bank of the river Jtimua. The 
principal feature of this project consisted of a palace fortress for his own accommodation on a Larger and more 
Lomprchemive scale than any previously produced, tbus forming a city within a city. At Delhi therefore there 
arose at this monarch's decree the last and finest of these great citadels, representative of the Modern power in 
India A he culmination of the experience in building such imperial retreats which had been developing lor several 
centuries. And what gives additional architectural value to this particular achievement k that it was the con¬ 
ception of one mind, executed according to the requirements of one authority, and thus carried out in a syste¬ 
matic and uniform maimer. It is also noteworthy for the fact that actording to contemporary records the more 
important portions of the work were designed and executed under the personal direction of Shah Julian h i ms elf. 
l T iifortunately subsequent events have earned considerable parts of this great composition to be either dismantled 
or shorn much of its magnificence, although enough remains to give some idea of it as originally planned, 
(Plate LXXXI.) 

The fort of Delhi in plan approximates an obiong 3100 feet long and 1650 feet in width and is aligned from 
north To southXan orientation no doubt so devised as to prevent the symmetry of the whole being disturbed 
bv the fixed orientation of the mosques, a defect which is only too obvious in the plan of Iris predecessor's capital 
at Fatehpur SikrL (This parallelogram at Dellii is enclosed within a high and strongly fortified wall in which 
there are two main gateways, one in the middle of the long side on the west and another on the south side, the 
former being the principal and ceremonial entrance, while the latter is for more private use. From these gate¬ 
ways two thoroughfares pass into the fort interior, intersecting one another at right angles towards the centre 
of the composition, the main approach from the western entrance, or Lahore Gate, taking the form of a broad 
vaulted arcade, a most imposing introduction to the inner precincts. These two thoroughfares communicate 
directly with a large rectangular area occupying nearly two-thirds of the whole space, and itself contained within 
surrounding walls, in a wwd an enclosure within an enclosure. This inner area, measuring 1600 feet by 1150 feet, 
its further side aligned along the eastern rampart thus overlooking the wide expanse of the river bed, accommoda¬ 
tes the whole of the private and royal apartments; outside this, and within the rectangular space remaining 
are Lhc service quarters, such as barracks, sen-ants' houses and other edifices of a miscellaneous order. It 13 in 
the former enclosure, therefore, that the palaces and pavilions are located, and here the finest architecture b to be 
found, this portion having been planned according to the most palatial ideals. 

. - j. 

This palace enclosure which is nearly symmetrical in its arrangements resolves itself into four parts. (1) 
a large central quadrangle containing the Diwani Am or Hall of Public Audience ; on each side of this are (2) 

- and (3) consisting of two square open spaces designed in the form of ornamental gardens and courtyards, while 
(i|J ig the range of marble palaces, one side facing the gardens and the other commanding an open view of the 
river. Every feature of this plan is regular and formal, most of it being laid out in squares, there is hardly an 
oblique line or curve in the entire scheme- Thu finest art was lavished on the succession of palaces along I he eas¬ 
tern wall so that when in its prime no series of buildings could have been more resplendenti (Plate LXXXII.) As 
originally planned there were at least six of these marble structures rising at irregular intervals above the ram¬ 
parts, their balconies, oriel windows and turrets surmounted by gilt cupolas giving this outer aspect of the fort 
a picturesque and romantic appearance. On their outer side these pavilions were dosed except for screened 
windows and other sim ilar openings, their pillared frontages and more stately architectural effects being reserved 
for the inner facades looking out on the gardens inside the fort enclosure. Included in, tins range of buildings, 
besides the palaces, were a hall of private audience and a luxurious hvmmam or bathing Establishment, and bet¬ 
ween each structure there were wide courts and terraces protected by graceful balustrades or perforated screens 
on the rampart side. Two of these buildings were larger than the others and of exceptionaJ nehness in their 
architectural and decorative treatment, typical of the style in its most opulent mood. Such arc the Hall of 
Audience and the Rang MahaJJ. and from these two examples it is possible to study not only ns architecture 
but to recall some of the past life and thus to revive the dead glories of this remarkable conception. 

In the broad features of their architecture these two buildings have much in common, and these features 
again are common to the style as a whole. Each structure takes the form of an open pavilion in one story, their 
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facades of engrailed arches shaded by a wide cave, or chajja, above which rises a parapet and from each comer 
a graceful kiosk. The interiors also" consist of engrailed arches m intersecting arcades which divide the whole 
space into square or oblong bays, each hay having a cavetto or epa recta cornice and a flgi lughly decorated 
ceiling. There are no pillars, their place being taken by massive square or twelve-sided p%r^ a formation which 
also gives a spacious soffit to the arches, a factor having no tittle influence on the effect. For, viewed from any 
angle, owing to the double and sometimes fourfold outlining of the underside o£ the arches, these interiors 
present a perspective of flowing curves and arcuate shapes, of volutes and crescentic forms, expressive of the 
soft luxurious use to which these structures were applied. In addition there is the ornamentation distributed 
over every portion* of gilt, coloured, and inlaid patterns in sinuous scrolls and serpentine lines accenLuaLing ihai 
atmosphere of voluptuousness with which these buildings were so obviously associated. Within the tracerieo 
foliations on the walls, piers, and arches, conventional flowers were freely introduced f roses, poppies, lilies, and 
the like, for the Mughnls were flower worshippers, not content with those growing naturally in the gardens out¬ 
side, but they craved for pictures of them always before their eyes*. 


Ot these two buildings, the Rang Mahall or "Fainted Falace J \ and the Audience HalJ r the fonner is per¬ 
haps the more lavishly ornate and may be regarded as the crowning jewel of Shah JahaiFs seraglio, so much 
so that its beauties moved a contemporary chronicler to exclaim that "in lustre and in colour it b far superior 
to the palaces in the promised paradise.” In plan the dimensions of the Rang Maha 11 are 153 feet by 69 feet 
and tc consists of a main central hall with smaller compartments at each end. This central hall is divided up into 
fifteen hays each twenty feet square by means of ornamental piers, the general effect being that of a pavilion 
or loggia of elegant proporlions with all its parts admirably spaced. Originally its exterior arches appear to 
have been filled in vrith perforated marble screens, and there were triple arches of lattice work placed across 
the centre of each ride, so that its privacy was complete. Equally well planned is the other palace the Diwan-i- 
Kirns h but it is more open in its arrangements as it is formed of one large hall 90 feet by by feet and its facade 
consists of an arcade of five equal arches with others of varying.sixes skilfully disposed on its shorter sides, thus 
providing a cool and airy interior, as no part!; are enclosed: This interior is divided into fifteen wide bays by 
means of engrailed arches supported on square marble pier^while the eastern side overhanging the rampart has 
arched window openings and elegant perforated tracery. With its pavement of polished marble, reflecting the 
massive piers enriched with inlaid flowers, and its foliated arches picked out in gold and colours, a textural effect 
causing the whole interior to be illumined by a soft mellowness, ibis building, in some of its aspects, rivals the 
Rang Mahall in an appearance of exuberant graced 


An important amenity in the composition of tills fun, and a factor having some bearing on the planning 
and arrangement of ilie palace portions, was the provision of a full and continuous supply of water distributed 
throughout the entire enclosure. This was brought by means of a conduit called the Nahtir-i-Bahiski, or "Canal 
of Paradise", which entered the fort through a sluice" under the SI tab Burg r or Kings Tower, at iLe north-east 
corner, Such a constant stream enabled the chain of gardens tobe 011 Lamented with fountains., cascades, water¬ 
falls and pools enchantmgly disposed and designed, and also furnished the extensive and gorgeous hummatn 
(bath) adjacent to the palaces with Us requirement:-. But one of the chief objects of this supply was to arrange 
ior it la be carried by channels under and around the marble pavements of the royal pavilions, so contrived that 
each apartment included all tire accompaniments of a water-palace. No one knew better than the Indian of these 
parts how to make the best use of flowing water, as irrigation is the groundwork of his agricultural life, and this 
age-old experience combined with an inherent artistie nature produced accessories to the architectural effect 
which for appropriateness of position and intrinsic beauty of form are unrivalled. Among these the fountain 
and its setting in the Rang Mahall besides being a gracefully ornate conception, accords perfectly with its architec¬ 
tural surroundings. It consists of a shallow marble basin sunk in the pavement and occupying the entire middle, 
bay c it twenty square feet side, the perfumed water bubbling up out of a silver lotus flower on a slender stem rising 
front the centre. T he design of the basin also represent s a large lotus-form of delicately modelled petals contained 
within a square bordered frame, the whole patterned so exquisitely as lo move a contemporary writer to remark 
that "the waving of the plants and flowers under the dancing water was nothing less than a scene of magic". 
This fountain was only one of many elegant conceits in which the artiste employed made free use of their fancy 
so that not a little of the charm of these palaces was due to such pleasing artistic devices reflecting the imaginative 
and sensuous conditions that then prevailed. 


The remaining prominent structure in this royal portion of the fort, as already observed is the Diwan-b 
Am or Hall of Public Audience, which although not so decoratively treated as the palaces wa* designed in such 
a manner as to be admirably smted to the purpo^ it served. For it was not a pleasure resort, as were the marble 
P avUj0n s at rt » reir - bu for transaction of official business, so that there is a certain restrained statdi- 

ne » in its architectural character As ongmady planned the complete scheme consisted of a square courtyard 
surrounded by a Colonnade with this open pillared hall on Us eastern side, but all these supplementary structures 
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liave since disappeared. What remains is the hail itself, a sandstone building measuring 185 feet by 70 feet its 
facade formed oi an arcade of nine arches with double pillars between each arch and a group of four at the comers 
Three aisles of pillars with engrailed arches form the interior, aggregating some forty pillars in ail, w hil es there is a 
capacious oblong recess in the plain back wall. Although this structure is sands tone, it setnns that when first 
erected every part of the masonry w^s covered with an overlay of shell plaster, ivory polished, the preparation of 
this exceedingly fine thunam and its application being a technical process carried to great perfection by craftsmen 
from Rajputana* Such a procedure would make this hypostyle hall of audience outwardly in accord with the 
marble palaces with which it was connected, the entire complex of buildings standing out in brilliant white, an 
eflect evidently desired by the emperor and a pronounced characteristic of the style. 

A significant feature of the interior of the Audience Hall was the alcove in the back wall where the em¬ 
peror sat in state. Here on ceremonial occasions the famous Peacock Throne was installed, that jewelled magni¬ 
ficence since destroyed, but illustrations of which arc preserved in some of the Mughul miniature paintings. 
Prom these pictures one can understand how the court poet was inspired to inscribe it with the couplet referring 
to its inestimable intrinsic value as "the world had become so short of gold on account of it, that the purse of 
the earth was empty of treasure. F V But it is the decoration on the walls of this alcove above the throne that has 
a special interest, consisting as It does of a series of designs in pittra dura which in subject matter and in technique 
liave important implications. One small panel at the top depicts a characteristically occidental representation 
of "Orpheus and his Lute." This particular piece, with probably a few others, has proved to be an original exam¬ 
ple of Florentine inlay,, acquired in the course of trade, and, as a choice work of art, was incorporated by the 
Indian arti&m in his ornamental scheme, just as apiece of exotic brocade might be included in a patchwork quiit + 
(Plate LXXX.) The appearance of these panels in the design has been accepted by some as conclusive evidence 
of Italian influence on the arts of the Mug hub at this period,, an inference which, however, requires modification. 
It is true that for some time examples of European worksmanship such as pictures, jewellery, metahwork and 
similar objects had been finding their way into- Mughul India, a circumstance brought about by the increasing 
commercial relations between the East and the West. * Records of European craftsmen.-adventurers who were 
finding service under the Mughul emperors have also been preserved, but any influence these factors had on the 
indigenous productions of the country was confined almost entirely to the field of the minor and applied arts, 
the effect on the architecture being of little consequence, owing mainly to its Inherent constitutional vigour. 
Vet the beginning of the contact may be noticed even m the building art, as for instance in the fori at Delhi where¬ 
in what is known as the "Scales of Justice Screen" oi the Rang Mihail certain elements appear having an occidental 
flavour. (Plate LXXVIII, Fig. 2.) More significant still are some of the vaulted ceilings in Shah Jahan's 
later additions in the fort at Agra where semicircular arches, their spandrels decorated with scrollwork, are re¬ 
miniscent of the contemporary florid architectural style of France during the reigns of Louis XIII and Louis Xlvy^ 

The emperor Shah Jahan's building plans at Delhi were not however confined solely to the creation of 
this fortress, as his scheme included a notable structure outside its enclosure. This was a large congregational 
mosque or Jarcii Masjid occupying a site near to his citadel but at the same lime within the prednets of the city, 
thus providing a place for public worship and also for ids own ceremonial usage, (Plate LXXXtV*) Begun 
some she years after the first stones of the fort were laid, it ranks as the largest and most eminent building of its 
kind in the country. The practice of erecting congregational mosques on a raised foundation has been the means 
ol giving a definitely imposing appearance to this class of structure many examples of which owing to adherence 
to traditional forms, are not notable for external eflect ; but the lofty plinth of ths Delhi example fully achieved 
its purpose. Moreover the elevation of the complete composition, a$ in this instanCephas enabled its three noble 
gateways to tower above their surroundings, and to be approached by majestic flights of steps, all of which add 
height and dignity to the exterior view. Public admission fo the mosque is only permitted by the north and 
south gateways, that on the east being reserved as a royal entrance where formerly a processional route 
connected it with the fort* 

Within these entrances the interior presents an immense stone-flagged quadrangle of 325 feet side fronting 
• the sanctuary, a building ol large size and imposing appearance, remarkable for its bold treatment in red sandstone, 
the eflect of which is accentuated by considerable portions of its surface and also its outlines being in black and 
white marble. The mosque sanctuary, as a result of the gradual evolution in its structural aspect of the Moslem 
place of prayer, had by now developed into a self-contained element of the architectural composition, after the 
manner of a large church or cathedral, as in this example. On the three other sides of the courtyard ranges of 
cloisters extend, their long colonnades broken in the centre by the inner faces of the gateways* while the entire 
open space of the quandrangle is empty except for a square tank in the middle for ablutions. Such a conception 
causes the eve to be drawn instinctively towards the sanctuary building* the great unintcrupted expanse in 
front leading up to its facade and making manifest its qualities of breadth and mass. Measuring zoo feet in 
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width and 90 feet in depth, this structure 13 clearly and intelligibly planned, its exterior presenting a wide central 
archway dunked by an arcade of ten engrailed arches, five on each side forming the wings. At each end these 
wings terminate in a tall minaret of four stages, while over the whole rise three large bulbous domes of white 
marble. The interior of this sanctuary is as logical in its design as the exterior, aa it consists of one great hall 
divided into aisles by massive piers supporting engrailed arches, and there ate elegant arched mihrabs sunk in the 
west wall ol each hay ; this arched effect is continued in the surface decoration as panels containing ornamental 
cuspod and foliated arches are the leading motil on the walls, piers and pavement. 

The architectural and decorative manipulation of this structure is in comformky with its Large dimen¬ 
sions, the scale of its parts having been consistently observed, and its minor elements are equally well propor¬ 
tioned, while the effect of substance and void with its accompanying apportionment of light and shade, as ex¬ 
pressed by the arched composition of the facade, is most praiseworthy. On these essential and material grounds 
this building cannot fail to impress. Yet m spite of all these principles having been applied, and the correct 
procedure sedulously followed, with every part made appropriate to its needs, the general appearance of this 
great production, although admittedly spectacular is lacking in that quality of aesthetic sensibility fundamental 
in a budding of this order. Its calculated and almost mechanical precision combined with the hard outlining of 
the domes and minarets; the rigid demarcation ol certain portions with no modulation effected through the 
variety of texture ; the multiplicity of some of its details such as the merlons and inlaid panels which do not 
satisfy the mind but fatigue it, all rhess together with a general character of aloofness and reserve are the main 
conditions which prevent the artistic perceptions of the spectator being wholly stirred, Du account of its 
and structural perfection this mosque holds a high place, but it does not set the emotional chords sounding as do 
other buildings of this period. (Plate LXXXV, Fig* 1}* 

A different response is provided by [mother congregational mosque built about the same lime, which 
although not so large or ambitious nor so academically correct as the preceding lias much to commend it* Thfe 
is the Jami Masjid at Agra erected by Shall Jalian in 1648 in honour of his daughter Jahanara Begum, a prin¬ 
cess of no little personality, a fact to which seme of the individual character of this edifice may be due. Although 
considerably less than lialf the size of the mosque at Delhi, as it measures only 130 fee? by 100 feet and there¬ 
fore possessing nothing like the imposing aspect of that example, yel there is something in its well-baLanced 
proportions which seems to enhance its scale thus adding to its distinctive appearance^ In spite of the fact that 
its arches arc of the simple 'Tudor’ 1 type and not enriched with foliations, and that its three domes lack height 
and suavity of contour, while no tall minarets grace its facade to cany it upwards and give it elevation, nonethe¬ 
less it has compensating attributes. The qualities of this mosque are the pleasing distribution of the arches 
forming its frontage with the wide intervals between, the slender pinnacles alternating with the kiosks admirably 
disposed along its parapets, the shape and treatment of its courtyard, and the central fountain and basin in which 
the kiosks at the angles repeal those above, such are the principal elements which combine to make the Agra 
Jami Masjid an interesting and satisfying architectural production. (Plate LXXXYLj Here it may be re¬ 
marked that there are no precise records of the manner in which the Indian builders of the Islamic period pre¬ 
pared the '"centering” for their arches and domes, It was however most probably on the Homan s vs Lem of a tem¬ 
porary wooden frame work supplemented by bricks, as shown in some of the miniature paint kgs of the time. 
In connection with the construction of the Mosque at Agra there is a contemporary reference to the effect that 
on the completion of this building it was publicly announced throughout the city bv beat of drum that the timber 
forming the centering was free to anyone jjmo cared to take It away. Before nightfall, it is stated, the whole 
of this temporary woodwork was removed f*r domestic purposes without any expense to the authorities concerned 
Tavernier however definitely notes that in the construction of the domes of the Taj Mahall brick scaffolding 
became necessary for the centering, which added considerably to the expense. 


Ihiniig the same period that buildings in stone and marble were being erected in such profusion in the 
principal cities of the Mughul empire, an architectural style of another type and const meted of an entirely diffe¬ 
rent budding material was becoming manifest in the more northerly portions of Shah Jahan’s dominions" The 
focus of this independent development was the city of Lahore, but examples of it are found in many places in Hie 
Punjab, where for some time it was a regional mode. This phase of architectural expression took the form of 
structures composed almost solely of brick masonry with an occasional Insertion of sandstone for additional 
strength, but its chief characteristic was the exterior decoration covering most of its surfaces, which consisted of 
patterns in briUmtly coloured glazed tiles* Such a technique in construction and ornamentation was the result 
of two factors, firstly the geological conformation of the Punjab, and secondly the proximity of this part of the 
country to the powerful empire of Persia with which its northern frontier was at the time eontingtious In the 

mufi i 1 a i S" "S*?? 11 * 0ne outcrop is rare, so that the natural tendency of its people 
an£l? } their history, was to built in bnck and wood * this accounts for the first factor. The influence ofthe 
architectural style of Persia is responsible for the second of these factors, as for considerable periods the Punjab 
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SSiOSZ tQ l<X>k l rt the north_w f t ™ d beyond for its cultural inspiration. And at this particular time the 
^uniirwftr* 3 U "'r U3Uy J ir ^ ae fx isjr ' iruis &rst ^ 01 tb® seventeenth century the Safcvid art of Persia had 
andHwJh 3 “ eritk “?’ “J* lte P“ojab came under its irresistible spell. Nut that the brick buildings at Lahore 
had reproduced exactly the style of those incomparable structures that Shah Abbas a few years earlier 

USS but the K wwe * lhe ^ «*»■ ™ d * *vS35 

gijy tor their appearance on the brilliant mural decoration executed in a like technique. ' 

l \^ f 11431 exarn P le ^3 phase of MughuJ architecture is the Waxir Khan's mosque in Lahore 

bu It m 1634; but there are numerous other structures in and around this city ah designed and built in «he «n«l 

zs’\£t££‘£r^?i “■ <**$!& m. p*** *^$3$*£a !TJ3 st&z 

T Shalimar Bagh and the mosque of Dai Angah Moreover, showing that it was a form of the buSSr 

ktum!^! “rv^ 8 J° P“ le ^ alc ?f eU mi0 Hindustan there is the tomb at Agra of Ahai-Khan of Lahore now 

if \Vaair S KlL C Y E ,tS ^ observabk m thc J«™» ^asjid at Muttra. In the mosque 

ql \\<LLir hnan, however, tins style is represented in its most expansive and cobdrfui mood for it a hiril,W 

which 13 one of the most distinctive features of the Punjab capital, (Plate LXXXV, Fig. 2.) It is planned on 

SUfT T dnlg 3 ? l VB u C ? Urtya { 4 - ^though Its large gateway and fouf octagonal 
romarevS imw a certain picturesque character which places this conception in a class by it sell But iisdiief 

ke f m ihM oi its structure, both InsiX and out, is enriched with a variegated 

i t , v‘ “t 1 5“'.r s p4b i ed ta » r p“^ «i -» 

_xecuted inlustrous gl am. bo effect uaUy do these modes of decoration, applied in such profusion domina+e 
w composition, that it becomes obvious one of the essential principles of the bmJdm^ art 

has h*ji ignored, for instead of the ornamentation being subordinated to the structure, it controls it Everv- 
where the architect has been impelled so to devise his construction that it may provide ^acesormeptaSX 
coloured embellishment, while ah the wall surfaces are divided up into panels to Smtzin C omSS 
Particularly does tins refer to the exterior of the building as here the art of the tile-maker wa_' tlu» firet ™ • 1 

ssafjsfs sS£rf wc r d out lds it — with -*■*5** S£ 

ESS* fcSSltfflSSft C1 Eparifl£ly iDtfodu “ d w “ tirdy ™««*. ^d moreSSr 


,. U b c ™ St “ C ^ wltb °°® of the fundamental usages of good building set at nought it would be 
fff**?* 5 “£ a P Iain “ d ineffective production would be the result, Chi the contrary, although fiot to be classed 
as great works of Architecture, these brick and tile decorated buildings aided by their environments and the ever 
present sunshine display ail the characteristics of a determinate XW!J5KSStoSS5?S 

lmr k rl°I JmC eJttent pre P a r*f spectator for an economy in plastic treatment or in the application of any strong 
iSJ dBBr btlf 7 Sb S-'t‘ bU! S 56 * fiefcndes are counteracted by the surfaces being panelled 

Ze m wS the tnl ™^SS!Ti ^ ** eye. This tile decoration takes two forms, 

3£? o t 'hi 7 “, r *• ™ ^ Vln S the design carried across the joints so as to present the 

strnSes of ( P l ' “ d i ail<jther system, in which the tiles are much smaller and arc cut in the 

fonii .r t* ^ pattern, not unhke the tesserae of a mosaic, hence they have been called "mosaic tiles" The 
wXS S^VT- blit samples of this method of tilir.g may Ik seen in some fragments on the 

bestworkk on^5?“ ■ bhadcra - 0f ths Iitter type which is much more common the 

J?J 35 j l h y ) V T T Khaa ,f ?™P“' ^ also on the outer walls of the Lahore Fort. None of these tiles 
Se Lef ' l i ey Y C ■ aU ^ a ‘ plCCe ! ™ d 1216 « applied and fired in the usual way. The mosaic 

!r T pra . ctl5ed onl y w pcr3,a northern India, where in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 

inri tT ??- 111 important art industry employing large numbers of workmen experienced in this very specially 
“ of faien « ! manufacture. For instance the substance of the tile was not clay but its basis appears to 
rfTf c «mpo^d of disintegrated sandstone ground to a powder which, when fused under certain conditions 
‘orrns a kind of crude porcelain of a whitish colour, thus giving a transparent quality to the glaze F^ h piece 
01 the design was cut out in a manner not unlike the pieces of a jigsaw puzzle and then cemented into its required 
position in the design. Investigations have failed to lead to any evidence, definitely proving these tiles w-re 
manufactured m the Punjab, where they are referred to as Kmki work, a name apparently derived from the ™ 
01 tvasnan m Persia noted for its faience. It is not improbable, therefore, that they were imported in bulk from 
i cr s ia, as there are records of "earthenware", which must have bom of a very particular kind, being shipped in 
l3Tg!£ (jnan11 ties to [ndu at this tune. 1 ^ 

Mention of the tomb at Shadera of Asaf Khan, father-in-kw of Jahangir, who died in 1641 brines to 
notice what may be the early introduction of another exotic feature, in a portion of its decorative treatment 
Hie tomb building itself, stripped now of its marble facing, in spite ol such disfigurement, has every appearance 
1 having been a handsome structure, and still displays, cm its exterior specimens of rich mural ornamentation 

t- LuisLts. Vvytgts 4 u Chmtlu r Ckardim (Pad* (8itj VoJ. 4, p. 165. 
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oi tilewdrk of the kind referred to above. But it is in the embeUishruent of the interior chambers that an ex¬ 
ceptionally fine example of plastic work haa been applied. For here on the ceiling* are the remains of a graceful 
interlaced pal tern in high relief, executed in plaster and attached to the concave surface by means of a frame¬ 
work of bamboos. There is something in the design which suggests the lines of an Italian or Sicilian textile, 
and it is not unlikely that fabrics of the type were finding their way to the Mughal court in view of the interest 
that overseas manufactures were exerting at this time. But whether derived from such a source or purely 
indigenous inspiration the beauty of thk pattern, the manner in which it is manipulated to cover the curved 
surface, and its appropriateness (or its purpose, are all definitely worthy of praise. 

But all these architectural experiences, beautiful though some of the result* undoubtedly were, recede 
into the background when compared with that materialized vision of loveliness known a* the Taj MahalL a monu¬ 
ment which marks, the "perfect moment' 1 in the evolution of architecture during the Moghul period. This building 
which stands on a bend in the river Jumna at Agra, fe the mausoleum of the emperor Shah Jahan's well-beloved 
consort, the empress Aijimand Bonn Begum, whose titles Mumtaz Mahall (Chosen of the Palace) and Taj Mahal! 
(Crown of the Palace) have been abbreviated into the "Taj"*. The broad conception of this unique memorial can 
only be attributed to the imaginative mind of Shah Johan himself, but who was the genius entrusted with the work 
of translating life ideal into such a perfection of architectural accompEshment. has been a matter of some con trover- 
* sy. Much of the uncertainty as to the author of this building has be^n occasioned by a categorical assertion record¬ 
ed by Father Sebastian Mantique, a Spanish Auguslinian friar. Visitor of this Order in the East, that the architect 
was a Venetian jeweller and silversmith named Geroniuio Yeronco, who drew a large salary as court artist loth* 
Moghul emperor. On the other hand contemporary manuscripts have been preserved purporting to give full 
details of its construction including the names of the chief artificers, from which it becomes clear that the work 
throughout was wholly indigenous, no mention being made of European intervention qf any kind- 1 In support 
of the purely oriental constitution of this building, and to the student of the style a factor more conclusive titan 
any documentary evidence, is the character of the monument itself, which shows in all its aspects I hat it was the 
logical evolution of the building art as practised by the Mughufe, true to tradition and entirely free from any 
external influence, A possible explanation of the alleged Italian attribution, which, in spite of the standing 
testimony of the building still persists, may be that the Venetian craftsman was invited* with others, to submit 
designs, but the one prepared by the indigenous master-builders was thai eventually selected. 


As to the sources from which the architects of the Taj MahalJ may have derived some of their inspira¬ 
tion. there are two buildings at Delhi which predetermine it in certain aspects of its conformation. These arc 
the mausoleum of Humayun, and a lesser known structure, the tomb of the Khan Khan am a Mughul noble¬ 
man., who died in tfray* Considerably over half a century separates the construction of these two tombs, but 
the later one fe a prool that the type of architecture they represent had not been forgotten during this interval: 
moreover in view of the fact that this example was erected only a few years before the Taj is also an indication 
that the style they typify was being revived and again coming Into favour. On t he traditions therefore of Huma- 
yurrs tomb on the one hand, and with the experience gained from that of the Khan Kiianan on the other, Shah 
Johans architects evolved this masterpiece of the builders 7 art. (Plate LXXXVII.) 


Although the tomb building itself was the raison dVfre of the undertaking, the main structure actually 
occupies only a relatively small portion of the architectural scheme as a whole. The plan of the whole con¬ 
ception takes the form of a rectangle aligned north and south and measuring 1900 feet by 1000 feet with the 
central area divided off into a square garden of 1000 feet side. This apportionmenl leaves at each end of the 
rectangle an oblong space, that on the south aide being laid out in system of roads and service dwellings, 
while that on the north consists of a raised terrace containing the white marble tomb building with certain sup¬ 
plementary structures, all overlooking the river below. The entire garden portion, including the tomb terrace, is 
enclosed within a high boundary wall having broad octagonal pavilions at each corner, and a monumental en¬ 
trance gateway in the centre of the southern side. Even these adjuncts do not exhaust the amenities of the 
scheme, as beyond the entrance are courtyards, stables, outhouses and other edifices, with the addition of a 
"hutor'" for supplies : in its composition nothing has been omitted, and one of the most striking facts in connec¬ 
tion with the architectural projects of this period is the amount of preliminary thought that muse have been 
expended on them before the actual construe lion was begun. The building art as practised bv the Mughstfe 
permitted no subsequent amendments or afterthoughts, each undertaking was iniifelly perfected "in all it* parts 
with every need anticipated, - I 


The approach to thc mausoleum could be made equally well by road or by river, and there is evidence 
that in its earlier days the favourite ways was by water, a state barge being used to convey t!,c emperur and his 

ti> All tt* tacts relating to this subject 3 ™ exhaustively dealt with in Vi nCBn t Smith'* HUU*y of Fir,. Art pp. 
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and the exquisite treatment of the perforated screen enclosing the cenotaphs most of the mural enrichment 
consists of inlaid patterns distributed with considerable restraint over the flat surfaces reserved for the 
purpose. Perhaps in this respect the highest perfection has not been attained, some of the designs appear slightly 
inadequate for meir position* being loosely composed and lacking in breadth, defects not found in Htunayun a 
tomb and with which the Taj tn this particular connection may be usefully compared. 

The chief beauty, however, of the building lies tn the complete lucidity and coherence of its external 
architectural effect* As already explained not a hr tic of this is due to the high degree ol perfection in its pro¬ 
portion, the simplicity, yet superb fluidity ol its parts, and *hhe elegancy, facility and golden cadency 1 of it 
as a whole. But undoubtedly much ol its charm is produced by the quality and texture of the material used m Us 
construction. This marble from Makrana is of such a nature that it takes on incredibly subtle variations of 
tint and tone, according to the changes in the Light, thus picturing the passing colour of the taomenL Especially 
is this noticeable in the shadows which on occasion are almost as delicately imperceptible as those cast upon 
dear water, soft and ethereal but still giving definition and depth. For every hour ol the day and lor every 
atmospheric condition the Taj has iu own colour values, from the soft dreaminess at dawn, and the dazzling 
whiteness at midday to its cold splendour iu the moonlight, when the dome, thin of substance as the air, hangs, 
among the stars like a great pearl Yet none ol the® effects can equal those few fleeting moments when, softly 
illuminated by the brief Indian afterglow, it assumes the enchanting tint of some pale and Lovely rose. (Plate 
LXXXVIII, Fig. ij 

That it was Shah Jahan's intention to duplicate the entire scheme of the Taj by the erection of another 
mausoleum in black marble to enshrine hb own remains, on the opposite bank of the Juitdil ,. and to connect 
the two by a bridge, seems fairly well established. Tavernier, the French traveller and trader, who visited 
the Mughul court during the regimes of both Shah Jahan and Aurengzebc definitely stated that the former em¬ 
peror 'began to build his own tomb on the other side of the river, but the war which he had wi h his son inter¬ 
rupted his plan, and Aurangrebe, who reigns at present, is not disposed to complete it. hh * And supplementing 
this contemporary record is the testimony of the cenotaphs in the Taj itself, their position with that of the queen 
in the centre, and that of the emperor to one side, seems to signify that the location of the latter was an after¬ 
thought brought about because his own separate mausoleum never matured* Whether this monarch even with 
all his vast resources could have carried out such an extravagant and spectacular project will never be known, 
hut that he liad the vision l o contemplate it is an indication of the unlimited extent of his architectural ambitions. 

No account of the building art of the Mughuls would be complete without a reference to the landscape 
architecture of this period, as illustrated by the large ornamental gardens which it was the pleasure of the rulers 
and others in power to lay out on certain appropriate sites- The idea of these retreats was brought from Persia, 
whose poets wore for ever singing of thrir delights, as for instance Firdausi, in describing the garden of Afrasiab, 
says 4 like the tapestry of the kings of Onnuj, the air is perfumed with musk, and lhe waters of the brooks are 
the essence of roses' 1 . It was this love of nature communicated to the emperor Babur, which moved lhe founder 
of the dynasty to commemorate his victory over Ibrahim Lodi in 1527 and which placed all Hindustan at his 
feet, not by a triumphal monument but by a large garden called the Kabul Bagb at Pampat, Later, park-like 
enclosures surrounded most of the principal architectural projects of the Mughuls especially those of their tombs, 
as already shown* but spacious gardens were also created solely as pleasure resorts, and were often elaborate 
and comprehensive compositions. Of the latter type where the famous gardens of Kaslimir, among which the 
Shalimar and the Nbhat Baghs, are beat known, the enchanting scenery in which they are embosomed adding 
much to their beauty. (Plate LVI.) 

In the plains of India the most notable example of a Mughal garden b the Shalimar Bagh near Lahore, 
built by the emperor Shah Jahan In 1637, which is designed on the same principles as those governing the plans 
of most of these pleasances. It is formed by means of a series of rectangular terraces arranged in descending 
levels with the object of maintaining a continuous flow of water throughout the entire system, as fountains, pools 
basins, cascades, and similar devices are so distributed among the parterres as to make the whole into a very 
effective type of water-garden. In all instances the lay-out is rigidly conventional and axially symmetrical 
there b pattern in the conception, but as a rule it b too geometrical to be rhythmic: the style belongs to the 
school of the formalists and not to that ol the naturalists, the aim being to discipline nature and not to 
imitate it. The result Is that the plan of the Mughul garden b worked out in a regular arrangement of squares 
often subdivided into smaller squares to form the favourite figure of the char b®gh 01 ''fourfold plot" Paved path¬ 
ways and water channels follow the shapes of these squares, oblique or curved linos bdn* very rare] v F 1 7 r™t 
that the stately ck*nar tree [PIa£<inu$ * ■——=-—* - ** ■' j J ■ * up 
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CHAPTER XXI 


THE MUGHUL PERIOD (concluded) 
AURANGZEBE (1658—1707) AND AFTER 


W ITH the advent of the Emperor Aurangiebe as the last of the "Grand-Moguls", for there was no promi¬ 
nent member of the dynasty alter this ruler, the beginning of the decline of the Mughul empire becomes 
manifest, a condition accompanied also by the first indications of the decline of the building art which 
it had created While much of tins downward tendency of the Mughul style of architecture was inseparable 
from th'.- oncoming disintegration of the state, that not a Uttle was due to the personal indifference of Aurangmbe 
towards the subject of budding construction is fairly clear. By this time it will have been realized that, in 
addition to the course of the art of budding being controlled very largely from the throne, its appearance was 
influenced to a considerable extent by the individual convictions of the mler himself, the style it assumed being 
an impression of his own intimate inclinations and moods. The buildings, therefore, that were erected under 
Aurangzebe reveal not only the temperament of this monarch but also his weakness, his faulty ideals being 
communicated to the monuments that were raised during his regime. On the other hand some of the deficiencies 
in these conceptions, and in effect the deterioration of the style as a whole were inevitable, they were the result 
of the diminishing influence of the ruling power, which Aurangzebe'5 bigotry only served to accelerate. 

Whatever the causes, whether personal, political, or both, the architectural productions of the Mughul 
during the later half of the seventeenth century were less numerous and of a lower standard than those execut 
ed under any previous ruler of the dynasty. One ol the most instructive illustrations of this deterioration is 
located not m the northern portion of the empire, where all the finest examples of the Mughul style are to be 
found, but as far south as in the Deccan, lor it was in campaigning here that Aurangzebe spent many years of 
his reign. In the now decayed city of Aurangabad, which he made the capital of this territory, so that at one 
time it aspired to the title of the "Delhi of the South", are the remain of a citadel and other structural records 
of a one time royal seat. Preserved on this site is a building of some pretentions, the mausoleum of Rabi'a 
Dauian i, wife of the emperor, whose son caused it to be erected and it was finished in 1678, A glance at this 
monument shows that its design was inspired by the Taj Mahall, as the entire scheme with its domed central 
structure, its four minarets and its garden salting, is laid out on lines similar to Shah Jahan’s masterpiece at 
Agra, although it is little more than half its size. Nothing could depict more graphically the decline in archi¬ 
tectural ideals that was taking place than a comparison between the memorials to these two queens, the highest 
achievements of two consecutive reigns, and separated only by an interval of less than forty years. 


Some allowances may be made for the Aurangabad building being on a smaller scale, but even then it is 
clear that this monument is not only a paraphrase or even an imperfect memory, but a travesty of its immortal 
prototype. In addition to its compressed proportions, wbich cause the upper elements to form a somewhat 
confused grouping of pinnacles and cupolas, the square pilasters at the quoins in place of the chamfered amrle^ 
of the original are an unsatisfactory innovation. Then the enrichment that has been introduced such as the 
ornament over the parapets, the foliations of the arches and the plastic treatment generally is mean and spiritless 
while above all is the shape of the domes, both large and small, the outlines of which have lost their fluidity and 
are stolidly formal. Perhaps the redeeming feature of the total conception is tile design of the minarets which 
although their balconies rep^t some of the flamboyant character of the central structure arc simple compositions 
and in good proportion. This budding ismosl remarkable for what appears to be the absence be t hat combination 
of spintual and human incentive which, hitherto furnished and consistently maintained by the ruling nower 
had stimulated the Mughul workmen throughout the entire course of the style Y 8 power. 


Another building of this period, in treatment more in accordance with tradition, probably because being 
a mosque its design is bound by convention and also on account of its position bernc cW- re th? - 

of the Mughuls, is the Badshahi Masjid in Lahore, (XCII!.Fig. i.Pffi*nK 2 Ki!£ 

Aurangzebe's Master of Ordnance, and is a building of i strong and reihrte character ^would becomethe cation 
of the prentier royal engineer of his time. Provided with more minarets than is usual in stnicrureT 0 this mder 
as it has one at each comer of the mosque enclosure and another same what _r. . , *? P 1 ttlls ofaer ' 
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in much the same manner, as its facade contains the large central alcove with five arches in each wing, on octagonal 
minaret at each end, while three bulbous domes rise grandly over the whole. 

In spite of the fact that the Badshahi mosque in its architectural character retains much of the strength 
and solidify of the style at its meridian, it displays at the same time evidence of the change that at this juncture 
is taking place in the spirit and substance of the building art, that wliieh is essential to its nature has gone out 
of it, the sap is drying up and it is becoming stiff and soulless. This defect is specially noticeable in the sanctuary 
facade K which, although in good proportion and all its elements correctly disposed, lacks that touch of vitality, 
that moving play of surface and contrast of light and shade that is the hall-mark of all good architectural effort! 
Similar failings may be observed in the ornamentation* in which the correct scale has been maintained but it is 
simple even to plainness so that the effect is not of embellishment but mere filling. On the other hand the great 
triple domes are in their way superb examples of design and workmanship, and are impressive whether seen from 
the courtyard, or from the rear view of the exterior surmounting a plain yet stately expanse of solid masonry. 
These domes are of the bulbous variety, and although examples more constricted at their bases were produced 
as the style progressed, these illustrate quite dearly the gradual evolution of this import an t feature. Tins evolu¬ 
tion may be traced by noting the earliest of the series, that oyer Humayun's tomb at Delhi, the subtle curves of 
which immediately above the drum were copied sixty years later in the tomb of the Khan Khaiian. When some 
ten years after this Shah Jah fin's dome builders devised the great cupola over the Taj MahalL they gave its lower 
contours a "return” before joining these to the drum, thus constricting the base of the dome and making it 
bulbous. In the dome,- over the ^actuary of the Jami Musjid at Delhi this return was carried a degree further, 
and also in tiro Badshahi mosque at Lahore, ju$t described. In the course of time it became the practice to 
contract the base of the dome still more, so that cupolas of an accentuated bulbous type are emblematic of 
the style at its later stages. There h little doubt that the golden mean in the shapeliness of the dome Is seen in 
the Taj Mahall, which records the high water mark of this characteristic element, (Plate LV}, 

That a certain amount of indecision prevailed at tins time among the builders with regard to the most 
appropriate shape of the dome is shown by the three small cupolas on the Moti Masjid or Pearl Mosque which 
was added to the buildings in the fort at Delia in 1662. (Frontispiece.) hi the original scheme of the fortress 
no mosque appears to have been included as Shah Jatxan intended the Jami Masjid outside its enclosure to serve 
his religious purposes. Aursngzebe was, however, of a different mind, for not long after ascending the throne 
he decreed that within the precincts of ihe palace a ' graceful place of worship should be erected to enable him 
a! various times of the day or night to pay his devotions without the trouble of a retinue or long journey/' Ac¬ 
cordingly this small but chaste "Chapel Royal" was introduced in a suitable position dose to the royal pavilions 
and "near the private bedchamber/ 11 The Pearl Mosque does not belie Its name as it is a choice marble slrue- 
ture of the most polished type, and, although id hs lines the curve is inclined to predominate, the plastic treat¬ 
ment is rest rained and admirably shows off the beauty oi the material. It is, however, in the shape of its three 
cupolas that the builders have not been so successful, as the contours are too rounded and lack that suavity of 
form which usually characterises the domes even of this later phase of Ihe style. 

There arc other architectural records of Aurangzcbc's reign distributed throughout the cites of Upper 
India such as the mosque at Benares and the Jami Masjid at Muttra, the tall and attenuated minarets of the 
former rising over two hundred feet above the famous ghats or bathing places and in strange contrast to ihe 
fanes of this sacred Hindu site, but except for this it has little distinction. On the other hand the mosque at 
Muttra besides showing no III lie originality in its design as a whole, illustrates the fusion of the two types, trial 
of the brick and tile method of the Punjab as represented by the Wazir Khan's mosque at Lahore, and that ol 
the more orthodox development of the later Mughul period. As an example of the picturesque variety of mosque 
it is notable, for raised on a high basement its archways occupied by shops, with a lofty eastern gateway, ihe 
U ppe r s tory forming a minstrels gallery and the whole brilliant with panels of coloured tiles, it presents an ani¬ 
mated appearance. From each comer of the courtyard rises a twelve-sided minaret in five stages and surmounted 
by a kiosk and cupola* When it Is realised that die surfaces of the whole scheme, especially the facade of the 
sanctuary, are accentuated by means of panels and borders of faience, some idea of the colourful effect of this 
mosque may be obtained. 

After the death of AwangjK.be in 1707 the collapse of the empire was only a matter of time, and the few 
buildings in the Mughul style that were erected after this ilate arc a melancholy proof of the decadent conditions 
that then ensued. Although as a result of political circumstances the centre of power was transferred from Delhi 
to Lucknow, where the Nawabsof Onde became paramount, there is a tomb in the imperial capita! of the Mughub 
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whkh exemplifies in a marked manner the downward course of the building art at this stage. This is the mauso¬ 
leum of Saidar Jang (1739-53), 1 nephew of the first king of Oudc, who resided principally at Delhi, and whose 
tomb is the last of the Moslem monuments of note to be built near that city. (Plate XCI.) Erected about 1753, 
less than two hundred years separates it from the neighbouring mausoleum of the Emperor Humaynin. the first 
royal Mughul tomb to be built in India, and the contrast between the two monuments, the initial and the final 
example, is instructive. The tomb of Safdar Jang is in size and in material treatment no mean achievement 
as it boasts a large ornamental garden designed in the usual manner of the Moghuls and in the centre of which 
stands the main structure. This central building consists of an ample arcaded terrace of no feet side and 10 
feet high on which rises a double storied edifice of 60 feet side covered by a large and almost spherical dome. 
In its composition the chid architectural dements employed are in the main those common to most of the 
buildings of its kind in the Mughul style, such as large and small arched alcoves, turrets with kiosks and a central 
dome all disposed in the conventional manner ordained by long experience. But in this particular Instance 
considerable licence has been taken and a deviation from the original type made whereby these essential features 
have been altered and elaborated and so distributed or combined that a different effect has been produced, an 
effect that is stilled and unsatisfying. The principal, fault, however, and one which becomes glaringly apparent 
when this tomb is compared with that of Humayun or the Taj Mahall is the unpleasing nature of its proportions, 
The narrow and vertical tendency of the structure as a whole, the lack of correct expansion at its base, the 
absence of that pyramidal mass which is responsible for the admirable sense of rhythm in the two classical 
examples referred to, all these qualities which are fundamental in a work of this character have been omitted, 
with the result that it does not fulfil the conditions of an architectural ideal. 


The last phase of the Mughul style was that which prevailed after this form of the building art lias pass¬ 
ed out of iht hands of that dynasty, and was taken up by others. These were the Nawabs of Oude under whose 
rule, during the latter half of the eighteenth and the first half of the nineteenth centuries this magnificent mani¬ 
festation of Moslem architecture, which had maintained a high standard for considerably over two hundred 
years, was brought to its conclusion. At Lucknow, which the Nawahs made their capital seat, this final deve¬ 
lopment is fully recorded, for these rulers were indefatigable builders and there are few cities in India where 
there Is a greater display of architecture, both religious and secular, all erected within the limited period of less 
than a Iinndrcd years. But, in spite of tliis record being one of purposeful magnificence, the examples of the 
building arc thus presented, although often impressive, will not bear inspection, as one and all represent the 
style at that stage when the sources of inspiration have ceased and stagnation has begun. Some of this state 
of decadence may be due to the fact that the art appears to have reached that point at which all the essential 
problems of construction had been solved, and when the major elements of the style had been brought to per¬ 
fection, so that no further progress was possible ; in a word it had not only reached the limit of its performance, 
but had gone beyond it. In these circumstances the workmen found that the only hope of advance lay in the 
direction of ihe elaboration an repetition to a larger scale of that which had been already brought to the liighest 
degree of fulfilment. To achieve this object, therefore, they discarded the use of stone or marble, the building 
materials hitherto mainly employed, and reverted to a brick and rubble foundation faced with stucco, by which 
means they were enable to produce architectural projects of great sire and imposing appearance but at con¬ 
siderably less cost, expenditure of effort, and in a shorter space of time, it should be added that in the mani¬ 
pulation of these materials the workmen showed exceptional technical skill, the finished execution of the 
ornamental details and mouldings in plaster being the redeeming feature of this phase of the style. 


This dosing phase revolves itself into two short periods, firstly that towards the end of the eighteenth 
century during which buildings were erected merely expressive of the style in its natural decline and second¬ 
ly that which flourished in the nineteenth century when the art was stimulated into another term of life by 
becoming increasingly impregnated with elements from European sources. For the first of these the Ifawab Asaf- 
ud-d&itla (i? 75 “ 95 ) was responsible as tinder his authority the city of Lucknow was raised into preemi¬ 

nence by means oflarge budding enterprises, and the arts as 3 whole were encouraged bv his unstinted patronage. 
0 , this ruler 5 architectural achievements there are several examples, but the most representative is that known 
as the Great Imambarawiihits mosque, courts, and gateways, an immense and imposing conception notable 
for ns grandiose proportions. This vast scheme is approached by two gateways, one on each side of a wide 



, . , 1 ,, , ■ -- -i large single-storied edifice having no special aichitcc- 

tcral pretensions, but remarkable mainly for the dimensions and construction of its interior, This interior is * 
vaulted hall of great size, measuring 160 feet by 53 feet and 50 feet in height, and although one of 1 he largest 
apartments of its kind, its decorative treatment is not attractive. Of mure pleasing architectural appearance 


is the mosque, which stands, at an angle with the remainder of the scheme, being placed in 
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position in order to conform with the necessary orientation of such a building. There is a distinct sense of 
spaciousness in the wide frontage and stepped platform of this, s true litre, for its proportions are not inappropriate, 
and it is dignified and logical. On the other hand a closer approach reveals an excess of ornamentation, and a 
smallness in the application of certain decorative accessories, which detract from Lhe breadth of the composition 
as a whole. Particularly specious is the perforated arcade above the parapet, an architectural exutviranr^ which, 
it may be noted, was applied so frequently to the buildings of Lucknow, as to become a conspicuous characteristic! 
Added to this there is the uninspiring shape of the domes with their foliated fluting, ail of which serve to accentuate 
the florid nature of the style and indicate a slackening in its vitality. 

But it was left to the designers of the great gateway which gives admission to the outer ward of this con¬ 
ception and known as the Rumi Darwaza, or "Turkish Doorway", to produce the most expressive example. 
In this structure those concerned appear to have aimed at something large and spectacular, reputed to have been 
at attempt to excel the Sublime Porte at Istambui, but they have succeeded only in erecting a meretricious and 
fantastic creation, the whole in very dubious taste. It would be hardly reasonable to compare this gateway with 
the Buland Darwaza at Fatehpur Sikri, which records the high water mark of such compositions, but it is difficult 
to refrain from noting the depths to which this form of structure has descended, as, displayed in the Lucknow 
project. Extravagantly bold in some of its features, it is frivolously petty in others, a work of contradict ion^ 
designed evidently for the gratification of a patron devoid of refinement or restraint. This building, together 
with others of much the same character, reflects the conditions that prevailed in the Oude capital at this period. 
Outward show and tawdry pretence mark the architecture, just as they were symptomatic of the life of the court, 
Tiie style has no spiritual values, for most of the structures were hastily run up as retreats in which the rulers 
could pass their time in voluptuous ease, both artifice and energy being squandered in the preparation of these 
sumptuous hut ostentatious palatial abodes. 

Turning to the second of these two short periods of the Ust phase, that which eventuated in the first 
half of the nineteenth century, the main incentive of this movement came from a fresh source. In the fast years 
of the previous century there had been gradually rising in Lucknow a large and pretentious building, then known 
as "Constantin", but now utilized as the Martinicre School, and originally intended as the country sear of Major 
General Cfautde Martin (1735-100), a French soldier adventurer in lhe service of the Nawabs of Oudc. Designed 
by Martin himself in what may be termed a debased Palladian style, this immense chateau, in spite of its bizarre 
appearance a composition of admitted power and character, was one of the first large buildings of a European 
order to be erected in Upper India. Such an important structural undertaking could not fail to impress, and. 
in the course of time, to introduce into the building art of these parts an entirely new orientation. And the 
existing state of architecture was ripe for some such stimulus. Attracted by the novelties that this building 
presented and the fresh field that it opened up, the artisans proceeded to incorporate its more prominent features 
m the palaces and other secular structures ordered by the Na.wa.bs, and, later, even to make copies of pseudo- 
classical compositions for the same purposes. Thus there developed in Lucknow a style of architecture of a 
pronounced hybrid character in which triangular pediments, Corinthian capitals, and Roman round arches were 
combined with fluted domes, ogee arcades, and arabesque foliations, a medley of western and eastern forms, 
mostly of a corrupt kind. These buildings may be most suitably described as consisting of a debased Mughul 
framework garnished with classical motifs often of an inappropriate type, very much as in the sixteenth century 
in England the degenerate Gothic struggled on, tricked out with dements of an almost similar character and deriv¬ 
ed from the same source. The examples that illustrate this manifestation of the building art in Lucknow are 
chiefly those of a secular order, as lor instance the larger and smaller Chhattar Manzih, two palaces erected by the 
Nawab Nasir-ud-din Haider (1827-37), together with the gateway to the Sikandra Bagh, and the Chaufakha Dar- 
waza of the Kaisar-Bagh, both produced during the rule of Nawab Wajid Ali Shah (1847-56), (Plate XCII, Fig. 2) 
Of the buildings, in the Italian style in which the oriental influence is negligible, and, therefore presumably inspired 
by occidental models, are the Ro&hanwali Koti, now used as the Deputy Commissioner's Court, and the Begum 
Kotj at Hazaratganj: on the other hand the jami Masjid begun by the Nawab Mohammed Ali Shah (1837-43) 
and not finished until 1850, maintains some of the characteristics of the Mughul style, and. although over elabora¬ 
ted. is one of the least incongruous compositions in the Oude capital. In 1856 the last Nawab el Oude was 
deposed, which fact also marks the real end of the style, as no building claiming to have been derived from the 
architectural mode of the Mughtils was erected in Lucknow after that date. 

In a part of the country distinct from Oude but contemporary with its architectural productions there 
developed another late form of the Mughul style which had a limited vogue under the dominion of the Sikhs. 
The Sikh confederacy, which attained great power in the Punjab during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
may be defined in its religious aspect as a reformed sect of Hinduism, so that any buildings connected with the 
belief had to be so designed as to accord with its ritual and practice. The architectural style therefore adopted 
by the Sikhs, while, in appearance, of Mughul extraction, as the result of adaptations combined with elaborations, 
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presents a eeruin character of its own, not, however, difficult to identify. Among its typical features arc the 
multiplicity of ckattris or kiosks which omsment the parapets, angles, and every prominence or projection- the 
invariable use of the fluted dome generally covered with brass or copper-gilt ; the frequent introduction ol oriel 
or embowed windows with shallow elliptical cornices and supported On brackets, and the enrichment of all arches 
by means of numerous foliations. From this It will be seen that details of a somewhat florid order dominate 
the style, but although few of the structures of the Sikhs aspire to any special architectural significance, no one 
can fail to be attracted by their animated and picturesque appearance. Buildings of this kind are to be found 
in many towns of the Punjab, but the principal examples is the celebrated Golden Temple at Amritsar, a monu¬ 
ment in which ail the characteristics ol the style are fully represented. 


The Golden Temple has a foundation of considerable antiquity but the structure of the present build¬ 
ing dates from 1764, while the greater part of its architectural appearance was added as late as the beginning 
of the nineteenth century. Its effect, which is very striking is enhanced by the main building rising from the 
centre of a large tank, the only approach being by way of a causeway across the water and over two hundred 
feet long. The idea of placing a monument in the middle of a sheet nf water is not tincommon in India, as ins¬ 
tances occur of this being done by each of the large religious communities* Not only does such practice a isolate 
a shrine from its earthly environment, bat its reflections in the water add considerably to its artistic aspect. Such 
no doubt was the object of the Sikh community when it erected its most revered temple, the Durbar Sahib, or 
Harmandir ai it is called* in the middle of the Pool of Nectar' 1 , In the course of time the tumple and tank 
became the focus of a complex of buildings which have grown up in the vicinity, most of which repeat in their 
architectural details the characteristics of the central structure, as for instance balconied windows thrown out 
on carved brackets, low fluted domes and ogee arches, elliptical eaves with multifoil soffits, and other structural 
enibiTtishmoiits of a ssmjlar order- On Lite western side of the tank is an archway opening on to the causeway 
a paved approach bordered by perforated marble balustrades and standard lamps with elegant gilt lanterns at 
dose intervals In the centre of the tank this cause way opens out into a platform sixty fivie feet square, and in 
ihc middle stands the temple proper, a square building of some fifty feet side. In its exterior elevation the 

ST f om l Hi5lU * n over whl ^ ri * cs 11 jow fluted dome in gilt metal, while there are kiosks also 

with fluted metal cupolas at each corner. One large had forms the interior, and the whole building is richly 
decorated with flora dedmt with™- n, n u ... _1 ^_. «-«* -T h 
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(Plate'XCIII^7“ m ^ SinU ^ ar raJS ® B<rf materia] 0 f another groat Indian religion, that of the Buddhists. 


, outside the current of the architectural events described above is that 

b w n u n ? thC r^ SS °! 4 . shqrt pencid the C0lir5e ot its indigenous style of building came into contact 
' 1 f,ia * of Lh ? Owing torts geographical position this country tended even mote than the neighbour 

5 ® SKS , ****&• t0 independently, only occasionally accepting cultural StiS53SfcS 

the rest of InAa. As a consequence of this condition during much of its history Sind camc under thefoflnnS 
of movements taking place outside India and beyond its western borders surh as thut A *\Z t ,l 

mr^e SrtkT®' X"'“ ^ ^ 5^5 onSaJfon SlS'Sn'S^ 

turaJ evolution a$ neither stone nor wood were r^-adiiv > ir .;i3KL ^ i ,. 1 aLlcir “ its arthitep- 

to brick ior their principal building ^bitats had recourse 

means of brilliant patterns in SETSSowlfc kS^SS^M h 0 , this ^work by 

pea ranee of this country, bordering as it does on the a real Indlm tv C !iafu , ri ^F monotonous ap- 

environments as far as lav within their power by eofaur effects P^P 1 * to r * D * v S their drab 

described ai a prorin^zccl formT-dtlwt^icll^evdnped^ul^esame .'flf ^7 ,ne ^j aeva3 Period may \r 
being arcaded £ith arches oi the “Tudor'' wfaty^Sl 5 * Persia - the brick walls 

and over the whole is a dome of the "Lodi' 1 typ^/ K tfM \ £k *' lbe angles, 

foundation broad planes and simule surfaces nrvvaii „n.v .. ,j. 6 . ® e * n *P °f this order, on the brickwork 
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OF thLs type of structure there are numerous examples in the towns of lou-J^in a'* 4,most entirely faced, 
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from the time of the Sanuna Dynasty (1351-1521), to that of the Talpure (1783-1843). Some of the most re¬ 
presentative structures arc to be found among lhe vast assembly of tombs on the Makli Hill near Tatta, included 
with which are those of the Samma and also of the Arghun princes (1521-54), the earliest of the kind. At T&tta 
it sell is the great mosque begun by Shah Jahan in 1647, which although produced to the order of this Moghul 
emperor is executed according to the brick and the tile tradition of the indigenous style. The Town of Xhoda- 
bad possesses a Jami Masjtd of much the same character, and here is also the tomb of Yat Mo I Lammed, as the 
Kalhora rulers made this their capital in the eighteenth century. Finally at Haider&bad arc the tombs of ihe 
Talptirs, the last independent power in Stud before it came under British rule in 1843, 


It will be seen that these examples .illustrate ihe progress of \ lie movement extending over three cen¬ 
turies, but except for certain variations in treatment due to The difference in time, place, and the pergonal in¬ 
clinations of the rulers concerned, they are all of the style described above in which the principal effect is 
obtained by means of an overlay uf glazed tiles. This glazed mural decoration was the handiwork of the potters 
of Halla, a town still noted lor the art. Most ol the riles used on ihe buildings are ul lire ordinary size of about 
£tix inches side and the colours are mainly con lined to two shades of blue and a white with sometimes passages 
of yellow. On occasion when greater richness oi effect was required tile pieces of tile were i:ut much smaller 
may be seen in some ol the patterns in the interior of the Jami Mas)id at Tatta, where in places; they are only 
half an inch wide, over a hundred being used within one square foot, so that the result resembles mosaic. The 
designs are chiefly geometrical, but in the spandrils ol the arches there are often conventional floral compositions, 
while on the friezes are ornamental inscriptions fn spite, however, of this vivid surface embellishment, and in 
certain instances the introduction of spirited architectural elements, as for example the kiosks on the tomb at 
Khudabad of Yar Mohammed (cm 1710), the building art of Sind is trite and unimaginative and even the tile 
work, as the prevailing designs are artificially formal, is mechanical and lacks real feeling. 


During the course of Qm indigenous style in Sind, on at least two occasions attempts appear to have 
been made to introduce stone masonry into this brick building country. In the first instance there was pro¬ 
duced at TaLt.i Lire tomb of the Samina ruler Nizam-ud-dm (1461-1509), a stone slineture containing much or¬ 
namental carving in the stylo which prevailed in Ihe adjoining country ol Gujarat in the fifteenth century- It 
is possible that some of the stone work of this building is of Bmhmanjeal origin, procured from a neighbouring 
temple, as tliere are miniature iAf^urisrs and other Hindu motifs among its carved del ads. On the other band 
this Samma prince, commonly referred to as "Jam Nindo FB and a notable rider of his line, may have sent to Ah- 
medabad for skilled >ione workers to erect his mausoleum, as it is in the Ahmed Shnhi stylo, and no great 
distance separates the Gujarat capital from that of Sind, But a more determined effort to introduce this method 
of construction into the country was made over a century later by one of the Tarkhan governors, Mirza 15^ 
Khan, who ruled at Tatta between 1627 and 1644, At this time Sind had not long been included in the empire 
of the MughuK and it is significant ol the power of the building art inspired by that dynasty that its influence 
should become manifest in such a distant province. This governor had the inspiration to erect on the Makli Hill 
a group of tombs, some of them of the ladies of his family and afterwards a mausoleum for himself , all in stone 
and in what is usually referred to as the Fatehpur Sikri style. All these structures arc of a distinctive character, 
but the ruler's own monument is a work ol considerable originality and experienced execution. (Plate XC»J 


This tomb consists of a walled courtyard with an arched pylon-like entrance in the centre of its sides. 
Occupying the greater part of the middle space of the courtyard and raised on a platform is the tomb building, 
a square structure in two stories and roofed by a dome of shghtly flattened outline. One of the chief features 
of the design of this mausoleum is a double arcade which surrounds the central structure, cadi pillar of which Is 
a monolith with stalactite capital, wliile those of the inner row, together with the interior walls, are richly carved. 
This arcade is interrupt fed in the middle of each side by the insertion of a group of three arches, tall and narrow 
with spear-]toad “fringe/' above which rises a wide panel or parapet, the whole forming a striking example of a 
local adaptation of elements borrowed from the Akbari. style of the Mughuls. It is The character however of the 
carving on these buildings, which is as profuse as the tile decoration on those of the indigenous type*, that is 
most illuminating. For while bearing some resemblance to the carved decoration on the secular structures at 
Akbar s capital of the previous century, many ol the patterns may be identified as modified copies, translated 
into low relief, of those on the rites, 'in other words they are plastic reproductions of this coloured form of 
decoration, thus providing an interesting illustration of an attempt on the pMt of the craftsman employed to 
convert the finish into a chisel. 
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CHAPTER XXII 

THE MEDIAEVAL PALACES AND CIVIC BUILDINGS 


N O palaces built by the Hindu rtilers are now extant of a date earlier lhan what is termed the mediaeval 
period- There are literary records and a few remains indicating that large imperial residences and citadel? 
once existed, but no ruins of any architectural rigniflearicc of these palatial buildings have been preserved* 
The main reason for this absence of concrete examples is explained by a universal usage which bus prevailed 
in India from the very earliest times not only with regard to the palaces but also the royal cities in their vicinity. 
For it was a not uncommon occurrence for the ruling authority to inaugurate his reign by building, to suit ins 
own personal needs, an entirely new palace, a measure sometimes accompanied by the removal of both palace 
and capital to another site, thus leaving the old royal seat deserted, soon to fall into decay. Out of this 
procedure two facts become evident, one of which was |h|i the conservation of buildings wa_s rarely practised, 
the policy being almost invariably to build and rebuild, but not to restore* On the other hand the system of 
rebuilding in a fresh position and according to the most recent conditions, was hound to keep the building art 
alive as well as the crafts dependent on it, there could have been no more practical method of stimulating 
architecture and encouraging the artistic propensities of the people than by these means, Thai this custom of 
building anew palaces and cities dates from very early times is shown by the fact that before the Christian era 
the Maury an capital of Magadha was transferred, rebuilt, reconstituted and even re-named seven or eight times 
within the relatively short period of three hundred years. Even during Moslem rule ibe sami? tradition was 
maintained as is instanced by the seven cities of Delhi and the episode of Fatdipttr Sikri, while a classical Hindu 
example of a more recent date is that of Lhe royal seat at Amber, now deserted, the statu capital having been 
transferred early iri the eighteenth century to the new city of Jaipur, 

It is with such historical buildings as those forming the old capital at Amber, and similar centres in Raj- 
putana and Central India, that the present account i$ concerned, as within this region of Independent States 
there are many examples of imperial palaces, not only of architectural significance but of great imaginative 
beauty. With one exception however, all these were built subsequent to the rise o i the Mughul empire so that 
the style of each in the main was influenced by that o[ this great ruling power ; in other words the Hindu princes 
of the period borrowed many of their architectural forms from the buildings of tins Moslem dynasty* The one 
exception is a palace within the fort at Gwalior, designed acid constructed just before the advent of the Moghuls 
in northern India, so that it illustrates a style more or less indigenous in its character. It was this building that 
attracted the discriminating eye of Babur, the first of the Eughul emperors, for on seeing it in l$zB he remarked 
on its singular elegance '"though built in different patches and without regular plan." 1 There is little doubt, 
however, that from Us architectural treatment Ids grandson Akbar derived some of his ideas for the imperial 
residences at Agra and Fatehpur Sikri ; il was left to i his Mughul emperor to study its structure, and to correct 
its defects in Ids own productions, while retaining at the same lime its natural spirit and grace. 


Yet in none of the buildings of the Mughuls, richly decorated though some of these were, did they ever 
approach the romantic treatment or joyous colouring of this palace, known as Man Mandir, and erected by Maha¬ 
raja Man Singh (1486-1516) on lhe heights of Gwalior Fort in the early years of the sixteenth century' With 
its copper gilt cupolas flashing m the sunlight, as recorded by Babur, and its bold patterns of elephants, birds, 
trees, makaras, and ornament, in blue, green, and yellow glaze, the exterior of this palace shows how these Hindu 
princes revelled in bright colours and spirited decorative forms. But there is something more than mere brilliant 
embellishment in this picturesque angle of the historical fort, as its architecture, although inclined to be fanciful, 
contains many attractive features. Chief among these are the fine rounded bastions that project and support! 


i, KnkiEe's transit ticn taf BabtsR* Memoin, page 3*4. But Mis, Beveridge s translation from the onuiui Turki is some- 
Wimt djflorcnt Jin4 Such au interesting and presejst account af tb»fl palac^i fc Steti thicmeh the eves i: ih«r it mau 
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Rajas’ building* Man^ingh'a is the b^t and loftiest. it 

th plaster In parts it is. four stories high - the art'vorv dirL^ wr ** entirely 

.’I atde of thiu building are five cupolas havin = r between each two^uf eh™ * m 11 J™ u 8^ them wnli 
the fashion of Hindustan. On the larger one1 arc fastened sheets of nlsded copier On the out*i to '' r tJ 1 u"*' s^flartafter 
work, tbs *«PbUnc e a! pUntam^s being shewn all found with ^ ^ 
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[he buy ret anting wiitl at dose intervals, while between each, and breaking the skyline of the perforated parapet 
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fhl* a [ e j“l'“ al *°j W ot pniamentation, plastic and coloured, the principal decorative design, 

ng the centra dlvls,lon consisting of an arcade in high relief, adding largely to the vitality of the 


m ;™^ B * U Hl'Vi Llie to™*yd of Elephant Gate, attached to the palace exterior, and by which ad¬ 

mission to the Tort was obtained, that the artists employed expended most of their ingenuity. (Plate XCVI 
r*® 1 p- This has been made to form part of the scheme as a whole, and as an artistic production this gateway 
has few equals, besides according in a most pleasing manner with the design of the palace walls. Protected bv 
rwo of the rounded bastions, this approach consists of an archway, a guardroom above with a projecting balcony 
and over all an open balustrade, the entire conception forming a masterly composition and at the same time 
.nerving a practical purpose* Pcriiaps the most skilful part of the design is in the formation of the archway 
as by mtroducmg a heavy circular moulding over the brackets of the opening, a contrast of effect has been ob¬ 
tained of no little structural and aesthetic value. 


Turning to the interior of the Man Man dir, in several of the apartments the same rich decorative appear¬ 
ance has been maintained, both by means of moulded forms and of coloured glaze. But there is little that is 
stately or palatial in the internal arrangements of this structure, owing to the smallness of its scale. The space 
that the royal quarters occupy is a rectangle measuring 150 feel by 120 feet, and when it is realised that the 
ground floor alone is divided up into nearly 40 courts and chambers, the limited size of each will be understood 
Moreover the doorways, and openings generally, are only suitable for persons of less than medium height, so that 
it appears to have been provided more as a retreat for the royal ladies, than a permanent residential polace. In 
tts design too, with the central parts formed of two oper* courts, not unlike a Roman airium. it mi^hl be a noble¬ 
man s villa at PompciL (Plate XCV). Yet it contains many interesting features, although as a whole it has 
the appearance of the work of an artist raiher than an architect. The main body of the building is in two stories 
but on the eastern face, against the retaining wall of the forf, there are two additional ranges of underground 
apartments for use in the hot weather. The rooms of the uppermost floor have balconies overlooking the open 
courts below, and above these are mof-terraces in which to take the air. while around the whole are narrow screened 
passages for communication. It is however, from the decoration of some of these courts and rooms that this 
interior obtains its character as much of this distinctly innovatory and shows infinite ingenuity. There are round 
ana foliated arches, and one room in the south-east angle lias a vaulted roof, with ribs at the groins, but none 
>n the construction is scientific;, it is all on the indigenous system of oversailing points. Then the projecting 
eaves of the open courts are formed in a wave pattern not unlike Chinese tile-work, while the elaborately bracket- 
ted archways, intricately moulded pillars, and finely perforated lattices, display an cSort at originality com¬ 
bined with a desire for playful omateness, which is almost childlike. It is noticeable, however, that throughout 
there seems not only a want of direction but also of feeling, the workmanship is mechanical and deficient in that 
human touch which was afterwards to be supplied so bountifully under the inspiration and personal guidance of the 
Mughuls. Viewed as a whole therefore, this palace, while on the une hand a representative example of decorative 
architecture, is, on the other hand, also an exceptional type of architectural decoration, and its fault lies in the 
fact that its designers attempted too much in their effort to fulfil both objects. 

The remaining palaces within this portion of the country having been built contemporary with the architec¬ 
tural development of the Mughuls, show by their nature the influence of ibis dominating style, As distinct 
irmra the religious building art these secular structures were less bound by convention and they therefore display 
more latitude in design and more evidence of individual taste than the temples or shrines. In the interior ar- 
fangemcnls of such palaces there are few signs of any ordered plan beyond the inclusion of a large durbar hall, 
mid a court qf assembly, the remaining space being occupied by a Labyrinth of apartments connected by passages 
the whole often dimly lit and steeped in that atomsphere ol seclusion and mystery which pervaded the palace 
life of the time. 


The exteriors of these buildings are also of a picturesque rather than an orderly character, yet in their 
'design there are certain features, structural and artistic, common to all, so that in spite of wide differences in 
their composition they present a fairly definite and readily recognised style. Chief among the architectural 
elements which produce this appearance are hanging balconies of all shapes and sizes, and even long loggias 
supported on rows of elaborately carved brackets. With these are pillared kiosks having fluted cupolas which 
riso from every angle above perforated stone parapets, while not infrequently there are endless arcades form- 
ln S the upper stories, every arch engrailed and every opening filled with a lattice screen, But a feature which 
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13 most pronounced and almost invariably introduced into every building scheme is a curved com ice or cave 
arcuate in shape, and as it is considerably projected, producing shadows arched like a how. It is I he presence 
“ such a graceful and sinking element freely distributed over ill parts of the building which gives this palace 
architecture much of its animation and charm. Yet there is something more than arcliitecture in these palaces 

oM^TnSrt , ^i^ CUS i lk 6Se fimei , ftLt P . avllj . tjns °verhan K ing the stem and lofty ramparts are emblematic of the 
old-world traditions of their race for chivalry and high advantage, for lore and legend, each incident being re- 

iithth? sJdriW l ^m^c™ IllpilLlt,<>n ° Casement "* embrasure - ktlice ™ d as every stone is touched 

,. . . , 0( .P alace ? “ R^jputana and Central India built mainly during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
the principal examples are those at Ihkarur, Jodhpur, J a minor, Orchcha, Datia, Udaipur and thecity of Amber 
(Jaipur). In the eighteenth century the palace of Bharatpur was erected by Maharaja Baden Singh that a* 
Dig by Maharap Suraj Mai] about 1750, while Jaipur was founded by Maharaja Jai Singh who mimed from 
1699 to 1744, Most of 1 hess; palaces are extensive and irregular congeries of buildings, often enlarged and al- 
tered trom time to time, but each displays most of the architectural features enumerated above, and ill are rnman- 
T k KFF 7 F* For instance the old palace at Bikanir is a long range of pavilions mouXd 

ST* ! lgI [1 “* nsive WjlJ . uid formed by a continuous line of balconies and oriel windows of varying design 
with kiosks and towers at intervals. Jodhpur crowns a rocky eminence recalling the lines ' 6 ^ 

' Where the huge castle holds its state, 

And all the steeps slope down, 

Whose ridgy back heaves to the sky. 

Piled deep and massy, close and high.” 

For grandeur of conception and elegance of detail this palace is unsurpassed, its plain hastened ramparts sun- 
pnrtmg anda^ting a foil to the retted parapets, engrailed and latticed openings, and gif ded cupolas which 
break the sky me above Udaipur in addition to its fine architecture, on account of its Em SSSmS 
side the Pichola lake provides a spectate of such exquisite beauty as to seem almost unreal With its graceful 
Iripoha or three arched gateway in the foreground and its range upon range Kedt™tsbth£ j£?ml 

. ,1 “ n 2**“ 11 is a niemumSe vision of lovelhUHidden the 

mir are ol the later mediaeval penod. as the curved cornices, foliated arches, and latticed openings pLunIy prove. 

palace, a compact aggregation of structures begun in 1660 The main ^dd ne' V ^ lJlB 

in the Akban style by Miighul overseers. B ™ 5 probablj executed by masons trained 

colourful both arcJute^uraUy^d dfl^rafit^Iy ^T^n'its 'ris a" vu'and^hmef'* ^ ^ building an as it is more 
the facade and entrance hali to the palace apartments, (Plate XCVIII Srt t0 th< ‘ H, "ft ideaI ‘, is 

^ "** fc ^ treatment as the^rick and ilk pt rfgJffiS JSXiZSA 11 ? b f*? S 
cnbed, and contemporary with its finest example, the wJr Khan'svSatSr^ d T 

palace which was constructed towards the middle of the seventeenthn > c “ a P* 1 * of ttte 
appearance of this facade with its vaulted alcoves, "Tudor" arches, and p 5 £& wS£ 
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.flawed tilts which ire a feature of the Lahore mosque have been replaced by patterns painted in tempera, and in 
the interior by carved dados and ceilings of inlaid glass. thus ptoduebg an equally brLHktiu although slightly 
more bizarre effect A part of the architectural composition of tills durbar square consisted m so adjusting the 
junction between tlie two buildings described above that a harmonious result was obtained. This was pro¬ 
vided by the structure forming the connecting angle being very skilfully graded eh its design so mat the classical 
character of the Diwani-Am was joined quite naturally with the less formal palace facade by means oi arcades, 
an artistic expedient indicating that to its builders this problem presented no difficulties—it was part ot their 
experience- Bey ond this durbar square and leading out of it is an extensive range of structures con sis 1 mg o I 
minor palaces, ienana apartments, courtyards^ terraces, and gardens, covering a large space and forming the 
inner precincts of the palace. Some of these edifices are pleasing examples of the builders art r but none ot 
them approach the elegance of those described above which Supply the keynote to the whole. 


From the foregoing some idea may be gained oi the general character of these palaces and the wealth of 
art thus assembled, but it will have been realized that they are distinctly informal compositions, and often mote 
like a small city than a single place of residence, however comprehensive. Yet there is one ^roup which Stands 
out in marked contrast to these multiform conceptions, on account of the fact that its examples are illustrations 
of a more complete and symmetrical uniformity In that tract of century in Central India knovm as Bundd- 
khand during the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries, a movement arose both architectural aim artistk., 
sufficiently expressive to be referred to as the Bundda style. This particular movement had teen gradually 
assuming form fur some considerable time, the initiative hiving been taken by Knna Kumbha (wB-hfl) as early 
as the middle ol the fifteenth century in the palace at his capital of Chitorgarh. Later, but in rhe same cenLury 
further progress was made under the patronage of the Sulian of Mandu who at Chandm erected a number of 
buildings distinctive b style which became the model for the architecture of Bundelkhatid. Tbs style as it 
finally developed may be defined as based on the contemporary productions of the Moslems as these evolved 
under the Sultans of Delhi hut overlaid with elements of indigenous Indian extraction to sun the taste, mode 
of living and traditions of the Rajput rulers. Its examples are plainly the result of the same inspirit ion, each 
being in what may be termed the bier mediaeval Rajput style, and obviously the achievement of one 01 the 
same hereditary group of m^ter-masons, craftsmen well-versed in this form of the building art. They represent 
an occasion when the demand created the supply, for it is quite clear that the intelligent patronage accorded to 
them by the ruling powers brought out the genius of the local workmen, the hue flowering ot which is well mils- 
trated bv these grand palaces. In each instance the building is square in plain and the extenor, which is several 
stories in height, encloses a square courtyard, or patio. Externally each story is defined by a wide eave an 
overhanging balcony, the walls are arcaded kiosks project from each parapet, and each angle is finis .td j a 
graceful cupola. The interior is composed of ranges of apartments alternating with open terraces, communica 
tion being obtained by means of passages and corridors. 


Examples of this Bundala type of palace may be seen in two places, at Grchha, an ancient town some 
fifteen miles from the cantonment city of Jhansi, and at Datia on the G. I. P, Railway, The beginning seems 
to have been made at Orchha by the Bundelkhand Raja Rudra Pratap fijoi-ji) who selected a site for his capital 
seat in a position which, for such a purpose is unequalled in Central India, On an island of rock around whu.li 
loops the Batwa river necessitating the main approach over a substantial many-arched bridge, the whole com* 
matiding a wide landscape of exceptional beauty, he started building operations after the manner of those at 
Chanderi under the Sul tan s of MaJ wa, but before these had prog ressed far he died. His successor f^jaBIiarti 
C ha nd carried on the work, completing the city walls .erect mg the citadel anti the first ol the three palacs which 
comprise this group, the Ramji Mandir, The Ramji Maudir at Orchha, although no so * 6 ■ 

Butiddkhand palaces is of interest because it is presumed to have boon inspired by the Koshak Mahal at Charden 
built a century earlier bv Mahmud Shah Khilji of Malwa. and seems to luive the archetype from whKh ^ 
these palaces were developed. Consisting of a central rectangular courtyard “™ d lh *ffjSTfhl S 
in receding planes the whole contained within a high retaining wall. The next of the Grchlia palaces to be budl 
is that known as 1 he Raj Mandir or Royal Palace, erected probably by Madkukar Shah about 1575 a sold struc¬ 
ture in one block and surmounted by a considerable number u! small open “g*' ^^the^Sne * 

large to be in altogether pleasing proportion with the great mass of masonry of which they form the sky Ime. 

Bui these earlier palaces were only the preparation for the main buildings of _ the Orchha palace group, 
which consist of an imposing castellated residence produced, under the direction of xaja Vi Wii-ir' 

and named the Jahangir Mandir after this raler’s contemporary and patron, the Mufehul emperor Jdiangir. 
BvtliU time the Bunde la Raj as had become paramount in Central India, and Hir Stngh repr^ented .1 he dynasty 
at tShSSt of its power, u shown by this magnificent architectural conception, which adequately d lustra « 

mass supporting eight graceful domes, it fulfils all the conditions expected in an Indian mediaeval castle, as it 
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h picturesque, artistic, and romantic, besides being a superb example of the builders/ art . Rounded bastions 
protect each angle, while another form u£ projection occupies die middle of each side, each of these salient features 
terminating in a high cupola or dome. Entering by a doorway on the southern facade and passing through a 
,rj .und-Lloor hall, one emerges into a square courtyard of one hundred and twenty-five feet side, around winch 
she entire interior is arranged. This interior quadrangle is uninterrupted by any large structure, it is a unde 
open space containing only a raised platform, with a fountain playing in the centre. It is in the experienced 
treatment of the tlirec-siories ranges of rooms and terraces which enclose this inner courtyard, that gives the 
building its satisfying architectural appearance. 

All hough the Jahangir Man dir at Qrchha, seen from inside, presents a design of some complexity, in 
lealiiy it resolves itself into a relatively simple composition. In each angle is located a group of rooms or a suite. 
.Hid in the middle of each side a similar series of apartments, with the spaces between formed into open terraces, 
the whole system bung not unlike that of Jodh BaFs house at Fatekpur Sikri. built nearly one hundred and 
fifty years before, but the Urchha. palace is immensely larger and more intricately planned. Then, in order lo 
maintain communication with the various parts, each group of rooms was approached by a continuous hanging 
bale on v, which, with it- sloping balustrade, wide eave, ornamental brackets, and. in the upper story, its angular 
passage, is responsible for much of the variety of effect. This great palace was obviously designed so that every 
part fulfilled its function and expressed its purpose ; its rooms were devised for seclusion, its terraces for the 
cool air; its corridors for convenience, each comport muni, court, hail, and passage, had its specific use, and was 
introduced into the scheme to accord with the requirements of its iumales, But where the craftsmen employed 
showed 1 heir kuialfl skill and experience was the manner in wliith all the essential elements were artistically 
treated, and so coherently and consistently assembled on to the great structural background of the building 
itself as to produce a broad and unified whole. Whether one admires the exterior for its noble effect of mass, oi 
is intrigued by the orderly complexity of its interior, no one can fail to feel that the Juliangir Maudn i> a notable 
architectural achievement But it is possible to see in this palace something more titan a fine example of the 
budding art, for grouped around its rocky base are the remains of (numerable subsidiary edifices, pillared courts, 
pavilaotis, garden s, gateways and ornamental retreats, the whole contained within a circuit of massive turreted 
walls. When the full extent and character of these structures is realized, it becomes obvious that here is the 
crumbling record of a great spectacular ideal, an architectural conception of more than ordinary splendour, now. 
ala*, being disintegrated by the remorseless action of the encroaching vegetation. [Plate XCfX, Fig. 2.) 

Kaja Bir Singh s palace ai Orcliha did not however satisfy this ruler's building aspirations, for about (he 
year U>zo he caused to be built at Dalia. some thirty miles away, on an outstanding rocky eminence a castel- 
kted palace of such a distinctive character as lo stand in a class by itself r Although slightly smaller titan the 
Jahangir Miiiidir, as its sides are Just under 200 feet in length, while the total height to the apex of the central 
domes is ijq feet—it is not dependent so much on its size for its appearance, as on its effect as an architectural 
entity. Moreover its height is somewhat illusive as the entire structure stands on an uneven ridge of granite 
causing its base to Ijv at different level. Partly owing to its system of foundations a remarkable feature is that 
the wiiok pile Ls conceived on a principle not unlike the phenomenon of an iceberg, as there appears to be as 
much of the stnicture underneath aitd out of sight as there is visible above- F01 the substructure consists 
of a congeries of large subterranean lialts, descending for several stories, some of which are evidenty excavated 
nut uf the basement rock. A suit of undergroiuid apartments, or taikham, even amounting to a complete dupli¬ 
cate oi the st ructure above, was not an unusual plan in the houses of hot countries, where the summer days 
could be passed in these cool cavem-Hke retreats, and such appears to have been the object in this particular 
design. But it is from the upper and visible portion of this great palace dial its architectural merits may be 
estimated. The outer square is in five stories of different heights, each defined by a stringcourse or corake, and 
broken at intervals by projecting windows. At each corner, and in the midiUe of each side, rises a large cupola 
Hanked by kiosks, while above the centre, supported by a square gallery, soars the main dome. On the eastern 
side is the principal facade, and here is a well-designed doorway, but there was also another on the northern face 
through a series of quadrangles, the two comprising presumably the public and private entrances respectively. 

The interior resolves itself into the five stories of apartments visible from the outside, and which face 
on to the large open space forming the courtyard. In the middle of this courtyard stands the five-storied struc¬ 
ture containing the strictly royal compartments and constituting the central feature of the entire composition. 
This central edifice ts not however entirely isolated from the ranges of rooms by which it is surrounded, as ir is 
connected with these by means of four flying corridors, or bridges in double stories, carried across from the middle 
of each side. The chief effect therefore of the interior h produced by the ingenious Innovation of these bridging 
stories, and their relation to the remainder of the building, as they present a variety of pleasing vistas from which¬ 
ever point of view* either from a different angle or another level. With each portion enriched bv balconies on 
brackets, wide caves, arcades, kiosks, and oriel windows, some supported on voluted struts, the variety of surface 
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and play oi light and shade give this interior 1 most animated appearance. But the finest architectural effect 
b produced by the exterior of this great conception, when seen at short distance, it forms a most impressive 
monument, its great bulk surmounted by the elegant, group oi domes providing a gratifying spectacle from 
every aspect. Then it becomes clear that it is ;i building which has been developed logically out of elements 
and structures correctly adapted to their purpose, all of which have been combined and composed with a know¬ 
ledge of architectural propriety of a high order. Strange to relate Datia palace is not only deserted* but accor¬ 
ding to report, was never occupied, no royal family has ever lived within its precincts, it stands as a superb 
simeturai achievement, yet never put loan use, Like a scene in a play, the stage was set, the backdrop and 
wings were in place, even the auditorium of the city was provided, but the actors never appeared, and, shortly 
after it was finished rime's curtain was rolled down on it for over, (Plates XCIX and C-J 

Those who have seen the palaces of Central India of ike early seventeenth century, and also the famous 
chateaux of the Loire in Central France dating from che first half of the sixteenth century, cannot fail to be 
struck by a certain resemblance of ideals in both classes of building. Although vastly different in architectural 
style, there 1$ the same intention in the structural scheme of each, the square plan with comer towers the mass 
of the lower portion, with the skyline of the one formed of roofs and turret, and in the other cupolas and kiosks ; 
the ranges of openings in the facades, and in the whole conception that appearance of romantic yet stately 
dignity, fully expressive b each instance of the spirit of their period. 

Reverting now to the south of India, although this part of the peninsula is so rich in buildings of a religious 
order, historical examples of the secular architecture of the Hindus are not common. There are. however, four 
palaces in the Madras Presidency built in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries which are representative of 
I he style of 1 he period. The exact sequence in which these palaces were constructed has not been recorded, 
nonetheless it is possible to trace in them the evolution of their type. Beginning with the earliest and also the 
simplest example as it is little more than a pavilion , is the Lotus Mahall, a garden palace built in Vijayanagar 
(Hampi) about 1575, In its design wc see m early impact of the Moslem style of the north on the Hindu arc Ju¬ 
ncture of the south. The influence may be observed in the shape of the recessed and foliated arches in this 
pavilion, reminiscent of the Lodi type of arch in the buildings at Delhi of a generation earlier ; on the other 
iLUnd the pyramidal roof built up in tiers is obviously adapted from the sikhara of the Dravidian temple. These 
;tre the outstanding features of the example, but there are other minor elements in its com posit inn indicating th' fc 
effect of the increasing pressure of the intruding building art of Islam on the indigenous style. 

The pavilion was followed by the erection of a palace in the fort at Clisndragiri by the Vijayanagar rulers 
early in the seventeenth century, a" building of some size and importance, and illustrating the luaion ol the Hindu 
and Moslem styles b a most instntclive form. (Plate XCVII. F|g. a.) In this instance while* the Dravidian 
pyramidal lower is mad6 a prominent feature, the tliree stories comprising the main body of the building arc 
worked out by means of arcades of pointed arches of a simpler and more orthodox Moslem pattern. In plan 
it is rectangular; with the front facing south and measuring one Imndred and fifty feel across, the lower portion 
being solidly constructed of stone masonry, but the upper stories are of brick strengthened with a certain amount 
of wood-work ; finally all surfaces were coated with stucco. In spite of its hybrid style there are evidences of 
considerable experience and skiU in the manner of its design and execution both in the layout of this structure 
and in its ardutectuinJ treatment. Each story contains a pillared hall in the centre, one of those, I be Durbar 
Hall having its ceiling formed of intersecting arcbes supporting shallow domes and illuminated by a lighting 
system resembling a clerestory. It was however in his conception of the exterior, particularly of the frontal 
aspect of the building that the architect showed the greatest talent p as in the contrast of planes and play of 
surface be has produced an appearance of marked vitality. By projecting the central portion and the end turrets 
of the facade, and joining these up by a range of arches, then emphasizing each storey with a prominent comice 
on brackets a structural framework was obtained on which the more ornamental elements were imposed, sur¬ 
mounting the whole are the Dravidian sikhar^ seven in ail, the central one rising like a lower over the durbar 
hall, while each is crowned by a campamform fbhl similar tn those on the gopuxams of the temples 

It is to be regretted that the form o! architecture represented by the Chandragiri palace was not main¬ 
tained in Southern India, as it had much to commend it, hut the next example, the palace at Madura, although 
a work of considerable magnitude, denotes an architectural retrogression. This vast pillared hall was one of 
several structural achievejnouts conceived by that powerful ruler Tirumaln Nayak (1623-59). was 
about 1645. (Plate XCII). A glance at its architectural style reveals the exigence of a new influence I p 
to this point the buildings now being described iilustrate a .synthesis of the Iwo styles of the country the Uravi 
diau and the Islamic, in the amalgamation oi which the southern artirans displayed exceptional skill* At this 
juncture however, another and entirely different stylo intrudes, brought about by the closer relations that were 
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contrasting elements a co-ordinated and satisfying work of architecture was not forthcoming. 6 ° S0C 

The Iasi of this small group of palaces is that within the fort at Tanjore built about noo mri in mwii 
he same style as the preceding, but less coherent in its composition Md loTi«SMd 
treatment. In a. word it represents a further stage in the downward trend of the h»ibW^+ wiiifu 2 
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are also screened with stone lattices. One feature of infimte value both architecturally and structurally, is the 
prominent eave (cftffjfja) above the cornice of each story, as its great width casts a shadow which during the hottest 
hours of the day c overs almost the entire frontage of the house and helps to keep it cool Such b the external 
appearance of the ordinary middle class dwelling in these parts, although some are so elaborated with carving 
and even pain ted patterns that in their small way they equal the rich quality of the palaces, the embellishment 
of both being in the same regional style. But a universal characteristic of this civic art i$ the invariable use of 
[lie perforated screen h in the carving of winch the stone-cutters excelled, some of these workmen specializing 
in this and producing nothing else all their lives. Most of the designs are geometrical, combinations of the hexa¬ 
gon being the favourite motif, but not infrequently intricate floral arabesques are prepared of exquisite fineness 
and finish. These screens introduced in such profusion in the domestic architecture for the purpose of enabling 
the occupants JJ to see but not to be seen 1 " provide an interesting comment on a mode of life much of which was 
spent behind the veil, [Plate XCVIIL Fig, 2.) 


In Gujarat and Kathiawar the same general description of the houses of the people applies, except that 
m these parts wood which on occasion is freely painted, takes the place of stone. Of this wooden architecture 
the city of Ahmedabad displays some excellent types, its bazaars being noted for their elaborately carved house 
fronts. In the Punjab too I he facades of the houses are picturesque compositions of wood in which arcaded 
balconies are a special feature. That an ancient school of woodwork existed In Lahore, Multan, Amritsar. Bheni, 
and other towns of the Punjab is proved by the remains of house fronts and in some instances entire interior^ 
oi arcaded apartments being still to be found in the more remote galfics, dating probably from the sixteenth 
century and even earlier.The style of these historical examples is very distinctive, consisting of a fusion of Hindu 
and Moslem motifs with some elements seen only in this class of woodwork and of an unusual character. (See 
Chap, VI). Farther north in the mountainous country of Ksahmir the style of the domestic architecture was 
conditioned by the climate with its occasional heavy falls of snow, and also by the supplies 0 1 wood suitable for 
building purposes being readily available. In the design and general principles of construction the houses of 
Kashmir follow the same rules as those employed in the religious architecture of this State, already described. 


Closely connected with the town and village life of the people are the ghats, or public bathing places, as 
ablutions form an essential part of the social system as welt as of the Hindu religious ritual. They take the 
form of broad flights of steps leading down to a tank or on the banks of a river, and near at hand is usually a 
temple or shrine. In the cities, and where these ghats have great historical and sacred significance, princes and 
nobles have on occasion erected palaces abo ve these flights of steps, thus producing an architectural composition 
always picturesque and often of no little aesthetic appearance. Of this type are the famous ghats of Benares 
which extend for nearly three mi lei along the Gauges river front h and are over twenty in number. Others may 
be seen at Hurd war, Mtnapur r and Monghyr, giving access to the waters of the same sacred river, those at Mima- 
pur being exceptionally rich examples of the builder's art, the work of the adjacent stone carvers of Chunar, 
farther south along the banks of the Nurbadda. another river with hallowed associations, are several important 
ghats having handsome architectural annexes, as for instance that at Meheswar in Ujjain State, while everv 
town of consequence has a tank m its vicinity with a ghat and it shrines at the side. 

Moat representative of this type of building are the ghats and their structural accessories at Benares, 
some of which display considerable architectural character* On the ghats themselves an effect is obtained by 
kiosks and small shrines being interposed along or at the side of the flights of steps, but the more important 
appearance is provided by the facades of the palaces which form their background. 


As the majority of such palaces have been built to the orders of princes and others residing in the more 
central portions of the country, it is only natural that their architectural style should resemble that in their 
own dominion 5, They are of the same general design as the palace forts previously described, and were no doubt 
produced by the same artisans, transferred to Benares in order to cany out this particular work. But while the 
fortresses live been devised to guard against attacks by military forces, these ghat structures have been buijt 
to withstand the relentless action of the river when in Good and thus prevent erosion and scouring. Accordingly 
their lower portions consists of massive ramparts with rounded bastion* of plain sold masonry, but suddenly 
changing above into a medley of overhanging and projecting baltones or oriels, much in the manner of the media¬ 
eval citadels- It is mainly this dramatic change from the plain purposeful wall surfaces below p to the light and 
fanciful structures above, that gives the setting to the ghats such a picturesque and romantic appearance : with 
its colourful human clement grouped about the steps and the whole scene reflected in the water, the picture 
thus presented has made the river ride of this holy city of the Hindus into a panorama of world-wide fame. While 
these ghat -palaces display no special architectural originality, at the same time they contain ornamental features 
such as latticed windows, pillared loggias, and projecting balconies, some of which are equal in elegance to those 
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goong the vrais of the fortresseg. Among the examples at Benares mention may be made of the Kedar the 

Ch^* Bai J G ^ !it3, fp- pntoMy dating from the eighteenth century, while one of the oldest is the 
Man Maudir Ghat erected originally by Raja Man Singh of Amber about 1600. 

U . ! ' h tfc gh^Es may also be classed the bunds, or dams of the artificial lakes which have been constmct- 

wh^n^Hnr nr c er V n T^”5 r J n 3l ' ua ” ons where ^ configuration ol the country has been suitable for 

andWkh in™ dL tKd nnZT? ' ?J ‘ i thC S ° M retaining **“ Arming the essential'features of the scheme 
ana nicn p in omcr to hold tip the volume ol water is sometimes a mass of masonry foriv feet in height are fiij?h r * 

“o *•■«»«« P«nw*» a- bathing^ TSSCSSSSSE 

1 1 t l ce paved with stone on which are ground baradaris (pillared loggias), summer houses arbours and 
HESfijK* £?“** Such are the Kajsamand to the north of U^trLidTe’^asSaral 

Ajmn embellished with graceful marble pavilions placed there by the Mughul emperor Shah Tahan while within 
do^proAirmiy 15 t he sacred lake ol Puslikar ornamented in a like manner. Although they command a beautiful 
situation and have m decant appearance there is no special architctural significance in these building as they 
are 5 [ i ,l | eir tlme ' and ^ the £ C ^ ted t« ^ «rfer of a Rajput prince or a E 

iSL^flSL 1 «“* P«™W aU cll5ses aE ^ I™°d. when it wS inherent m £ 

nature to mah- all things both great and small and whether for utilitarian purposes or tor pleasure, into works 



CHAPTER XXIII 


THE MODERN POSITION 

F ROM the time that the coins try came under British rule in the eighteenth century* buildings designed and 
executed in an occidental styhj but adapted to suit the climatic condi ions began to be erected at some 
at the larger centres. Before thig took place, however, it should be observed that as several European 
powers had established themselves at various places in the sub-continent during the previous two hundred years* 
buildings in the mode belonging to each of these countries had been already introduced in fairly large numbers* 
Factories, governors* residences! combs, convtots > churches and cathedrals, and even fortresses, according to 
the plans of the Portuguese, Dutch, French, and Danish settlers were in existence, most of them dating from the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Earlier than this, however, in the sphere, of military architecture, contact 
with the Occident was making it sell fait. For in the year 1502 the Portuguese master mason Tomai Fernandes, 
under the orders of Albuquerque built several fortified factories such as at Cochin. Cartnanore, Goa and Calicut, 
which no doubt displayed elements of the civic building art of their native land. The influence therefore ot the 
Portuguese form of architecture is particularly noticeable, owing to its early date of entry into die country and 
its definitely longer connection. As a result of this there gradually arose in some of the principal towns dwelling 
houses in several stories with balconies, loggias* porticos, and patios* having spacious windows often latticed, all 
reminiscent of the domestic architecture prevailing b the souLhem parts of western Europe. 

This phase was succeeding during the latter hall of the eighteenth and the early nineteenth centuries by 
the construction of a considerable number of important buildings designed by British engineers, and based mainly 
on the style of architecture that wa* being practised in England either contemporary wish, or just previous to, 
this period. Not a few of the larger edifices were adaptations of existing buildings in London and elsewhere, 
showing the influence ol such well-known British architects as Wren. Adantj Nash,, Cockerell, and the style of 
the Regency. Examples of this are the Church of St. John in Calcutta finished in, 17S?' much of the exterior of 
which was inspired by Si. Stephens Church, Walbrook, an early work of Wren's (1631-1723). while Government 
House in the same city built by Capt. Charles Wyatt of the Bengal Engines and completed jti 1802 in a modified 
reproduction of Kedleston Hall, Derbyshire, designed by Robert Adam (1728-92). Many buildings for adminis¬ 
trative purposes as well as "garden houses" for wealthy Indians were produced during the firat half ol the nine¬ 
teenth century, some of the latter of large size having classical facades, spacious pillared porticos and elephant 
porches and gateways in a style which may be described as "popularized ’ Renaissance. Where stone was avail- 
nble this material was employed, but in most instances the method of construction was brick or rubble covered 
with stucco, in the handling of which the Indian masons under British direction showed great aptitude. 

During the Victorian period the same architectural practice was maintained, the government buildings 
being either designed and executed under the supervision of officers oi the Royal Engineers or of the Depart¬ 
ment of Public Works. It was, however, towards the latter part of the nineteenth century that a movement 
Iwsgan having as its object the utilization of the indigenous style of the country in preference to the foreign styles 
hitherto almost invariably employed. The pioneer in this direction was Mr. F, S. Grows e of the Indian Civil 
Service who, when Collector at Muttra and other districts in the United Provinces, was responsible for the erection 
of several structures which combined features drawn from both European and Indian architectural sources. 
A little later Sir Swinton Jacob, a Royal Engineer possessing keen artistic perceptions showed in a very practical 
manner how the Indian styles could be adapted to modem requirements, by the design and cm struct ion of several 
lartre buildings in Rajputana, such as the new palace at Bikanir and the Museum at Jaipur. In Madras support 
was accorded to the movement by Mr. R. F. Chisholm and Mr. H- Irwin both of whom have produced notable 
structures in that city in what has been termed the "Hindu-Saraecnic" style, while in the Punjab an accomplished 
Sikh master craftsman, Sirdar Ram Singh, showed an unrivalled knowledged of the architecture of his-own country 
as testified by the designs of the Central Museum and of the Senate House at Lahore. Mr, F. C. Oertal in the 
United Provinces and Mr. E, B. Ha veil in Bengal also used their influence m advocating a revival of Indian 
architecture, and at a later date Me. G. Wittet, embellished the civic ardulecture of Bombay with two important 
buildings, the "Gateway of India" and the Prince of Wales Museum, both based on the style winch prevailed 
in Gujarat in the sixteenth century. 

In the meantime, however, the subject of architecture in India was receiving the attention of the ad¬ 
ministration, and early in the century, largely through the personal interest of the then \iceroy. Lord Curzon, 
steus were taken to put the matter in the hands ol professional experts. A consulting architect, Mr j. Ran some, 
was appointed by the Government of India, a measure shortly followed by the Provincial Governments, also 
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engaging officials with similar qualifications* who associated with the Public Works Departments in Ehe produc¬ 
tion ol important building projects in which a knowledge of architecture was essential. The result of tills policy 
was that a small but very' efficient number of professional architects was retained throughout die country their 
duties being to co-operate with the official engineers with the prime object of raising the aesthetic standard of 
government building: This had the effect of producing in several ol the cities of India structures of considerable 
architectural merit and in which the governments concerned could take a legitimate pride. Moreover it aroused 
interest in the subject of a rein t go ture generally and an improvement 15 noticeable from now onward in the build¬ 
ing art as a whole, as it became officially recognised. During this period two building projects of outstanding 
importance were undertaken, Lhe Victoria Memorial Hall in Calcutta designed by Sir William Emerson and 
opened in 1921, and the new capital at Delhi, the work of Sir Edwin Lutyens and Sir Edward Baker formally 
inaugurated in 1930, The former, constructed almost entirely of white marble from the quarries of Maknusa 
in Jodhpur State, which supplied the same material for the Taj Mahnll at Agra, is a monument typical of the 
age it commemamtes + as its architecturaI appearance is in the Renaissance style hut embodying certain elements 
and motifs drawn from Indian sources. New Delhi on the other hand i$ a vast structural complex fundament ally 
classical in its architectural character as the columned facade® of its main buildings plainly testify, but incorporated 
with this are large structural features some of Indian extraction and others self-originated,, the whole bearing the 
impress of the two distinguished architects who conceived it and saw it put into execution. 

At the same t ime that these two great building scheme® were under construction the conflict ol the styles 
con tinned, carried on by those interested in the subject and whose aims finally became resolved into three schools 
of thought. In the first place there were those who considered that a revival of the indigenous buildings are of 
the country 1 should be the aim, while another group was to the opinion that an occidental style should be employed, 
modified only by the changed couthtbns and materials. Further there wa$ a third party who favoured a middle 
course and what was described as J 'an Indian form of Renaissance architecture with detail suited to India, and 
carried out by Indian craftsmen", was recommended. So keen became the controversy stimulated in 19II 
by the proposals for the building of New Delhi that the India Society, London, approached the Secretary of State 
with a request for information from the Government of India on the state of architecture as practised by the 
master-craftsmen of the country. The result was the publication of a volume by Mr. Gordon Sanderson of the 
Arcbacalogical Survey of India ou his investigation®, which, however, the able author is careful to explain were 
Confined to the "local architecture of a small portion of northen Lidia, and that but briefly". 1 

In spite of the restricted nature of these inquiries useful information was obtained relating to the pre^ 
sent day condition of the building art. The principal object was to find out whether the modem Indian crafts¬ 
men possessed the necessary capacity to create a substantial work of architecture in the indigenous style which 
would compare favourably in its constructional treatment with the building art of the West* As far a® the 
aesthetic nature ol such productions was concerned the researches elicited the fact that the artisans still retained 
their noted hereditary skill in the fields of design and manipulation of material, their ability in this aspect of 
their art being unquestionable. Not only had they a remarkable facility in handling masonry and in everything 
connected with the use of stone* but many of them also possessed a useful working knowledge of the allied crafts 
such as carpentry and metal work + In Lhb respect the Indian master builders were obviously of a type similar 
to the mediaeval masons who produced the buildings in the Gothic style in Europe, versatile workmen 13 torouglily 
imbued wkk the principles and practice of their trade. But when the authority concerned came to inquire into 
the structural methods employed by the Indian builders it was dear that the same high quality of workmanship 
was not observable* his systems were primitive, his materials defective and his technical procedure was not 
always sound* in short his constructional experience had not progressed with the times, 


To appreciate the position it is necessary to realise that in its bruad sense the building art resolves itself 
into two operations Lhe artistic find the constructional which, correctly synthttbed* produce the true work of 
architecture. Briefly, good building is a combination of art and science. The fault with the Indian workman 
lies in the fact that be b so supremely artistic that hb art invades the field of science, with tbe result that lib 
construction too tends to become artistic, in other words he b an artist first and a technician afterwards. More¬ 
over, for' Ins art he lias always relied largely on tradition, a factor which has its uses and abuses it b better a 
servant than a master, and it is possible that at times the Indian craltsmau in this connection has* been inclined 
to allow his forebears to do lus thinking for him. Tradition also can be a danger in the sphere of construction— 
art, withm modem tone®, has tended to slow down—but on the other hand construction has been speeded up, 
new md ho,is, processes, scientific devices, and materials have been invented with which the Indian workman 

mrtiraFsTl? V ■ 1 ^“^tanffls, Education, increased experience, and more knowledge of materials and 
practical And t* Jmi^al systems seem to be required to bring the Indian workman abreast of modem performance. 

i. fypet of Madam Indian Budding, AJbhaUd 1915. 
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From this it is eviden t that same instructional organization Ls needed which will correct these deficiencies, a duty 
which it may b-e added is now being undertaken. The Hum hay Qnvi inmcnt has For some years provided a gfchool 
tor architectural design and its practical application to modem conditions white tlie University of Calcutta is 
supporting a similar proposal, both having as their object that of preparing young Indians to qualify as profes¬ 
sional architects equipped with j thoroughly sound knowledge nt the building art in ail its branches. There is 
little doubt that such a course uf action will .have good results* 

As to the form of architecture that the Indian trained in this manner will produce, in a word, as to tin- 
future, Ehu building art in India is passing through the simu stages of transition as in other parts, of the world, 
a formative period is now ensuing which is effecting all human activities. As i.ar as the constructional aspect 
of modem architecture in India is concerned, although stone will no doubt continue to be used where it is readily 
available, there are indications that fejro-conrrete lx?mg cheaper, stronger, and more adaptable, will be common!y 
employed, especially in regions susceptible to earthquakes. This technical process will naturally condition the 
style that wilt eventually develop, and it is feared there will bo a tendency to subordinate individuality and nation¬ 
ality, so that id! buddings wjlj be of a standardized pattern. Nonetheless there are the germs ol a movement 
becoming observable which suggest that a trend in the direction nf reviving the styles of arc! ii tec [tiro indigenous 
to India is in contemplation, and it is hoped that some genius will arise who will combine the beauty ,ind iho 
spirit of the old national art wiih the methods and ideals of the new age. 
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A 

Abacus, fth-jfaftu or pdlagmt a square csr rectangular table forming the crowning member qi ft unpaid. 

Acanthus a gctius of plants. used crnivenlkinally m tirrek art 

Acrotunura, a figure ur urn ament placed un the apex Of at thfi lowrr angles of a pediment. 

Akk, lateral dfruhuu running at the aide* of the iiavr. 

Alcove, vaulted recess in wall 

Amphitheatre, oval or circular building, with -.-rat- rising shove and behind each Other round J. central opefl space, 
\ntce lumber, chambirr or small hah in front ol a larger kail, Vtbitlbulv. 

Arabesque, decoration with fanciful intertwining of urturnitutHl demenW 
Arbuur,. a structural retreat, often of lattice^wort iu a garden. 

Arcade, range of archer supported on piers or columns. 

Architrave, the beam or Lowest ijlvisk^ dl the entablature which extends from column tn cnliram. 

Arcu&te, arched. 

Arris, comer or angle : sharp edge formed by the meeting of two surfaces. 

Ashlar, squared stonework in. regular louiscs, in Cofttra!i*linetiori lo rubble work 
sUttmah, threshold. 

Atrium, court opto to the sk y in the centre (Roman-) 

Attic, the upper ahny af a building above the main cornice : ol Athens or Attica, 

B 


Balcony, outside halm traded platform 

Baluster, baJua trade, a small pillar ur column supporting a handrail, 

Bmh or li->11, step-wall of t'iujraat amt west™ India. 

bura 4 ari. lit '"twelve pillared/' ft pillared portico or pavilion, columned building 
Barbette, platform within the wall of a fori. 

Barbican, R 4 outwork intended to defend the cn trailer to a cattle or Eurt. 

Burg* board. projecting roof to n gable. 

Ifarrei-vanll. Cylindrical form ol tool or ceiling, 

Hurtiz&fi, battlemcmicd parapet, 01 over hull giUg comerd uffCt, 

Ik^all. dark green or brown igneous rock. 

Hdi-relieh carving of low projection. 

Bastion, projecting part of a fortification, 

Balter. dupe, rake. 

Bstth 1 merits, indented parapet. Aji n fur 

Bay. u division or compartment . between pillars, a rAnuAC 
Hiller, market. 

Beam, lintel, long piece of atone ur wood supported n£ euch end, 

1VU' L tMuiildngj stone projection left for the purpose ol carving, 

Hiu-tSj cruamental projection in Eorm of a large kilub 
Brocket. projecting ornament ui support 
Bulbous, shaped like A bulb, nearly spherical. 
j'iiiFjj lOwtr. 

Bultresa, aupport buill again*! u walk 


C 


Curnpanile, Italian for a bclS-tOwff, nsnJiJIy deiacheij- 
Caft'-q-y. Covering over a niche, 

L asement. n ' irm of window 

CfiUBeiray. raised road 

Cav^tto, dimple concave moulding. 

Ceiling, covering surface und^r rooi. 

Cenotaph, sepulchral moil util ctu. 

Center; n^ temporary construction on which the -tom - of The arch are mounted, 
CAnhuVi. pavilion ; also raised pJatfbrm for ariting. 

Ckajja, overhanging cornice, cave, 

CMoftt, kluiti, or \.Ui all pavilions, acting m turrets oil the reof, 

Chilt&k AAaaffA. room tu which hermits withdraw lor forty day*. 

Corbel, blocks rd storm projecting horn a will nr p ier : bracket-. 

L ine, inner construction ci j, wall another architectural feature. 

Corinthian order, thr most ornate n-f llw GfftJi rinkra of im liitf- l ur« 

ComJcE, any crnwuing portion or projection 

Corridor* passage m a building. 

Cramp, metal lw for holding masonry. 

Crenellated, {urniahed with battle owntl oi Euopdsuks. 

Cupola. iHnga spherical mtd 

Cusp, cusp- 5, projecting point heiwet?is small arcs of un archway, 
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D 

Lfargtik. in India designation iur a. Mohammedan shrtne or tomb of note. 

]>ii*[ieF* small Eloral pattern repeated corttiuucn.Js.ly over a wall surface. 

GLatyle an anics. term, for .1 facade having two toiumn> lie Sw pen pilaster:,. ur antes. 
Oiwant-Am, Hall of Public Audience in a Mohammedan palaoc. 
lliwanGKli&s, Hall of Privale Audience ill a Mohammedan palate, 
t iQfmer, window in a sloping roof, 

Double Dome, composed of an inner and outer slit-]I of masonry, 
t Inina, nr collaf. ^ttular Wall on which Lbe dome rest’.. 

Durbar, Indian court, nr levee. 


li 


Early English, ftrsi of the three divisions of Uothn: architecture in England. evolved dating the thirteenth Century 
linvfy. L kaifa r lower pttrtkm oi a roof projecting treybori the face of tllE wall 

liofmnis. ovolo rnemlwu of the Greek Done capital,, ako a somewhat similar li .itare in iht Ionic CJjtttaL 

Enceinte, vncLomre, 

Engrailed* foliated, cuspid : an *rch having ujvb within ita curves. 

Eutablaliire. upper portion of a structure sLEppcrted by a colonnade. 

Ex trades, upper or outer eurva in arch comitruction. 


F 


E : ncadt, front nor or elevatieii. 

Ftth»nce ? earthen wart, porcelain. 

Win -light, f^n-^hapt-d window over iluor 
Frncstratfrm,, with wriodows or openings. 

Fjjfe rea, tine ornamental work - deficate txacefy 

M FiJlijig #, i the repeating pattern no the Largi-st »r central space >al * w-dL 
Finfal, dnkhini; portion of a pinnacle. 

FIii rtge fc project ittg flat rim, cellar or rib t 
I Jeche, sJtndpr spare 

Hinting, vertical chan ni«tl in % on the shaft of a column. 

Form fret, rib of vaulting attached to the wall. 

Ftimm, public place, place of assembly. especially at Rome 
Fret, fretwork, ornamental pattern usually carved &mj pcriuraled- 
Frirze, upper border : middle division of entablature 


G 


GabUf, pbk-flndt Ittaliguliir portiuh of ruui 
Gallery, passage common to rooms in ,vn upper story 
Galli, small street or bine. 

Gargoyle, projecting water-spoilt in Gothic nithited-ure 

Garth. irnaU garden within clutsteti. 

Gh*it t pJiafurin or a I uf watwl 
Girder, Licum Ult Support. 

Gothic, [minted arched style provnlpnt in ^Vesticnl Europe during ike t^th to the ibth CtmiuiftiC 

Grille* grilling, latticed screen 

Groin, angle formed by ibv intersection qI vaults. 

Gambitd, focal name (Delhi), lor a dum-t-, or domed tomb. 

Griiflhjr;, rlome 


H 

Halt-timbered constmetiDfi, building tmvnciS *r| a wondun immewurk with ibr intcratki* Filled with brick or planter 
Ifammam, Turkish but]]. 

HamniH-r-beatn iwoi, hile Gothic iorm of wihnIcei rool without u direct tie. 

Headers and Stretchers, bricks bonded with their abort or long faces placed alternate]y 
Hellenic, ancient Greek, 

H if ah. camp city of the Ante. 

fiuzrtti 1 or ftUmvA. tomtiN eha.m 1 ter lei ,1 Mohammedan tom if 

Hypostylt\ pillared hnll 


l 


Iconography. represented by figures 

f'Jgnfi Pfcrhan word fur the muxaiiv 10 n raying place used the two chief Moslem Instivab. 
Import, member on whinU tlie urrh immediately ttri 
] otru^ ell, a mraair of tinted or natural wood. etc. 

Iniradcw, inflidr f-aarffir— of nn aroh. 
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/a/J F literally L| nEt/' any Lattice or pertftmted pattern, 

J jjnti, Sides a E the openings ol doors and window*. 

/dmi Afo^id, Congre^stkRtaJ Ueisoqc 

Jit ' answLr," a building which repeat* another lor the purpose* of symmetry, 
joggle-jniat^ stone- ifjcjuhluig the vuussotrB uE Lin arch but pEaced usually in a stniLghi Hnc. 

K 


Jfrrfu/., Isrldgr {Kashmir J. 
lianjtttit, stepped bauJcms-n t nierJuu 

K^Ur^’SS;.^' 1 mnSi ********* tnm I* ft™. 

Krcp P towr.r of a fort, stronghold. 

Keystone, centra I stone of .m mlL 

Kia^h, thatir i a 5 maU pavilion, gctternlh- oil parapet Ox tuvL 
Aitfit house. f 

JftdAr r citadel. 


L 

pUkrod doirtens □! u mosque. 

] J> FH iai a jaik'ry open lu thu air ; verandah, 

Lunelle - orient shape - aeUOeiroiLiar space or opening. 


M 

i n>m (Arahici cwuectod with dratli 

fortw * wltLo >" :a,n « s ' f>t ^PP^a 

AfeM, palace. E 

call io prayer. 

SJafruak fir totfaMM. mortuary chamber of a Mohammedan it,mb, 
tfufiurc, screen or art bed facade oi a meant* 

JMa*trflAiv„, tuttice work lornu^ of small pieces of maid join ted iDflutlittr, 
mOsow,, Ut ' place of prostratioS." J 6 

Mausoleum, tomb building. 

Mrettfiiunp, Jow story between lofty odes. 

JlflwSw pqjpdt hl *“ tllC WiatEni ^ 01 311 Jjul,an *“**** and toward* wliHlh worshippers turn for prayer 

ttifeiarjsaiajr •“*• —•*-«• - - *»>« 

Moditlionsjj projecting brackets in the cl4£*jral urdcra. 

Motiuldoc, single piece of concrete Oimpo&itiun. 

Monolith, -,lhglr block or siUHc shaped iutu a pillar or moiminuni. 

?i[fjnvn, mixture of lime. solid and water for joining atm** or lnick* 
lyorUce. hole cut tu receive a projection, th]jcvudly * tenon 

Mortuary HbambttT, «a^r*4 n+ ItfAAaita. laudcigrmmd compartment of a Mdlmninrtiai] Inmb 
Mosaic, rjccuMi iH.hfi funded ol ^nuill Culwa of stone, ijlas, marlde or CfiJnmniititm 
Moulding, the i on lour given to projecting JMhm, 

^Inilio 111 upright members used to divide opening* in in smaller spaces. 

MuraJ. wad. waU decoration. 


H 

A'Annwo, l>rmn House, flrihed struct,irr to anri.ium* arrival bv beat of drum. 

AVfjfal Jclmlil* as tfigfjir Kk***a 

Nave, Iht t rnltal or imdil compartNletit of ^ building 
Niche, recess in wall for the roceptinn of u *raiure or nroansent. 

Nook-shaJt, drtacliwl pilinr in a doisnxay , ojwning or plzi 


O 


Obelisk, tapenrig, ummUy munnlitbic. shaft ulstunt- with pvramirtal net. 

C£cr, a b)rm nt mouMio* or wxb 1J11- curvm uf whkh rasembfr the evmq revervi i (] v 1 
t*p«s -rctilr B marblr intsfiiii (inlay) f,f varimis colmirs ' W ^ 

oS'jSfST^ * ® ,anm witU il ‘ k ‘-' shaf ' ^ «P^'. -W 11* ^(.bUtn« wife 

tbr'r'iiiiibng, •■■ ■ 1 tr . 1 n 1 -ril CHOtiimcEiuii in ^jijines tir .itches wtLerv oni j 1111111“ ■ u.i ikTi-i 
1 H'iH, aperture m , funifimf vi 41 Itum W h£tU to disc^ti mi^ L ^ ur ston* projeci 

Ovitkl, MlVm nuinktiEig * 
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Fa^pdit, tail ti Lracture in several jilnrira 

I^LlLKipHfcst. an inscription or rcuaiuscript over which anoiher has been tofss&qnciiiiy written. 

J^itariun, in Ih t pseud-j^laszicil style <«f the i&Ul cent, 
f J ine! r sunken corn parting at in a nail etc. 

Parapet, upper portion at a, wa1| b above the roof. 

Parterre, level space in a gulden occupied by flower-beds.. 

PuthCDOn. Greek tc tuple at Athene ideal of classic mxhi tectuns. 

Parvis*. prlHiL. chamber. 

Patina, green him that covers materials eaposed to the air. 

Patio, open court of a Spanish dwelling. 

Pav Llkm r rkav&dj . , cka bu ir 1 

fVtlimont, triangular tormin.it ion of the roof in a classic temple. 

Pcndenti ve, triangular surface by which a dome h supported on n square compajlmcpt- 

Pleripteral, surrounded by a range of column a 

Bfristyk* range of col 14 .rn.na nuirmunriitiu a Court or temple. 

Phase- of tr4-n&ltion d " J structural system by which a turjunre hull alters its ihipQ above murder to acimmmuda.tc' the circular boac 

of a dome. 

I'icr, Hupporting other than a column 

Pictra d*m i P inlaid mosaic of hard and expensive ^tunc*. 

Pi Lister h oquaic pillar projecting friun a wall, 

Pinjm, lattice work. 

Pinnacle, tviiiarix, small turret-ilk* leirminatkiH. 

Han, representation ol a building utniwmg the general distribution ul iln part# in horizontal unction. 

Plastic, modelled ur moulded _ . r , _ j 

Plfttert*qur, platfinraeo, avcr-ilutid orn.tmcntallou in the Spanish Kcnab&atfCc Style rambling intimate snlver-wQik. 

Hinth (piAhl) lower jwrtian, or base, of A building or ^oluron. * 

1 tslyclu 1 imat k , many -coin u red. 

Porch, structure in Eton I of doorway, 
r^rtal, doorway. 

Portion, space ifpcla^j within calumus. 

rVfcdrra backdoor, side way or side entrance. 

Pylori, propylufl, tall monumental gateway 
IVraniidal, lnchmug to an UfKx like u pyramid. 




OtiibhCaM, Mohainmndfin tomb. 

direction For prayer. 

Qtit*, fort. 

IJuadraUgLa, four-shied figure of CdttTt. 

e uattfo^cnm-ftitcenUi century as period m Italian art 
Litbn, c-omer sdunt^ at the angles . angle of a building, 
stake. axis- or pivot ; bigbfcst Stage of sanctity atilullg 


Moslem saints 


K 


Rampart, bmfld-topped defensive mound or structuie. 

Random nibble, masonry formed of stones erf. irregular idle and shape. 

Rung JttJKtatf, painted paSiice. ollc of the most RumptuOua pavilion* m a palace-fartr*S 5 - 
large sincl important MefiattlItMklau lumb k 
Ref rectory, dining hall in a monastery tit college. 

Reiki uary. receptacle for telics . . , , lL . . 

Rsnai^anlit 1 , revival af art aJld letters m Hurajie under tike influence ol clai^caJ models in E-ftLi - ioth centuries. 
Rib* projecting bund on a ceiling or vault. 

Riligo, highest poam of a mot , running from MTid to ornl 
Rococo* stvle with debased Renuuaauctf features. 

Roll moulding ulaij culled ^;ri>n mrmklin- liom Its resrahlartte to n scroll of paper, 

Rimj d Jolt, rushed gaSlbry In front of thr Cham:el of n church Or cathedra] 
liiiur] i^reen. framing the chancel frOfO the reSl of the buiUling 

RoseItc, rnw-ahuiH-d ornament ^ , , k . 

Rose, window Ur wheel window, cimulaf window with milUkw CilCverging like the s|?0luf3< Ul A wheel. 

Rotunda, building of dnzular gruund plan, circular hall or room. 

Rum, racket! Byzantine, nr EastHrn Roman Empire name far the Turkish Empire. 

Rusticaliufi. method of forming stonework with recessed jOintB. 


s 


SnAn. open courtyard of a mngK|L*i?, 

SariJi, I'iirn-Vhnsaraij hi&ltiug place. 

Sciiist, tv^H- uf rock, melnuiorj^lnc. mid Ij^vjIc (KplilJ sn chnracter . dark nbiii 1 ccvtouml 
SerugLii^ walled palttri?. 
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Sevens, iniilltdg of a wall, arch, fir dome. 

Shaft, portion of £ pblumu between base and eauitnJ. 

Soffit. underside ol any architectural member, 

Spandrel, tri&n gulitT s pate bei-ween Lh* curve of an arch and the square encloslllp St 

Squanch Arth. arches placed dia^ona|]y al the angles in the in t emits ol dames in Connect Jrum&quitre to round 
StaFgtred. not opposite, not in line. 

-Mauirtifo. system til Vasdtmg rrmoidy resemtiling stalactite lormmtloat in a >Jave T 
Side, upright slab or pillar sometimes inscribed as a gravc-stone. 

StnlUte, arranged like a star, radiiAiing 

Stencil, pattern inscribed o r painted by means oi a cut plate. 

Stercobatc. solid platform, 

Stilted arefn m arch Imvlng its tfni&gteg line above the import to which it h connected with a vertical waliina or stilt 
btong-coLirfw, a horizontal moulding often under a parapet 
Strut, wood, = Ernie, or iron «*! up bo |>car weight or pressure ; a brace 
Stucco, kind of plaster or cement for coating surfaces 
Styki batf fhr baue Or sub-strurtllre or which a Colonnade Is- placed 
rrligloua practice. 

SuperCOI LinmiatiuiL, nnf row dJ pilasters or pillars in a story Above ft n o i h nr 

T 

TrtMiW*, underground apartments. cool retreats from tlfr-*rce summer heal 
T^fllenoR, aarred precincts of a temple or sanctuary. 

Temper* distemper : method Of moral painting bv means o! a "body” such as while |URUi<nt 
Titanic, fi,gun tic. superhuman. 

Topiary, art of dipping shralrc into ornamental shapes. 

Torus, Convoi moutiling Chiefly u***cl in pillar 
rrabeate. use of IteahiE in con*traction as distinct tram archer. 

Trailrry. ornamental perforated patlerm 

Trandepl. cross or transverse comp^y-tments of a timikimi'. 

Transonic, horizontal di vtsiuns or dCss-bans to windows. 

Trefoil, arranged in three fobea 

Trifonum, gallery or arcade above the arches ol the nw, 

Fnmcatiiid^ cut off at top. 

Truss. support far a roof, bridge, etc. 

TumtiuSi n ° UrisWin En * limi1 Smm C“ tci & »l Heuty VI! fc. thalot EUtaboth; ,(,lh«ntgry. 
Tympanum, triangular space within the cornices »E a pediment. 

V 


\ aide, arched Dovcring over any space, 

V>Htlbule r anteroom. 

Vitruvius, Raman architect, military engineer, and writer, in thn days Of Caesar and WlaiistiLs* 
V olsite, scroll Or spiral. 

VoLncsoir, wedge shaped blocks forming u true arch. 


W 

Waggon-vjudf *ei til try eLindricai tmif like .. waggon till or cover. 
Wlhg, Side*, the lateral extrrmirirs of a building. 


Z 

cuioiuiph in a MiKlem tomb. 

Zt Hiinm, vamnn'it apartments 

Zi^stra or Zi.'itut, tomb of holy jKrwjnaye. 


/ 
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ADDITIONAL PLATES 


THESE PHOTOGRAPHS WERE RECEIVED TOO LATE 
TO BE INCLUDED IN THE BODY OF THE BOOK. 
THEREFORE REFERENCES TO THE ACTUAL NUM¬ 
BERS OF THESE PLATES WILL NOT BE FOUND 
IN THE TEXT ALTHOUGH THE STRUCTURES 
SHOWN HERE ARE MENTIONED IN THE TEXT. 
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pig. f ito'tM T«mb lialLian Emtli Shi 

(Copyrifhf by Ltepiirtmnti t*f .IrcfttfcrfuKt 1 , Girt** mi fitful i *J irui'jrtS 



Fig J Delhi Jiim&at Ktamu Mosjiti«* the Tuifih at SUam ud-din Autiya 

tCvpyr ijr hi (j v Jjr/i*a riwtnt tfj .J r* f\ wit -i' y . Hover Mnrriff 1 1 / fm/i ri \ 
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* ^ 1 Timurpun Jnmb of Shah Akm 

vpyngM fry £fr^t(rrmr pjj m/ ,-i , f, r n^f j* iin.-JMf j 1/ tmUa} 



(CnpyrfgJil f f y DrfrttFlmcnt , r f j. t , 

rApuft^, iMV+rmimtiiflMM) 
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]7jg, i IhAhi Tnmlj &t Khan-s -jnhnn Tdang.ini 

iCupyright ky Arifund^y, tivvrtrtMfHi -V hfrftn\ 



Fig, J: 


Khareta NflU Ddhi : Lid LjumlULi] or the Tomb ni K^hlr-udditl Aulhyi 

{Copyright by Drp*t*tm*'nt I./ Ankwhtg}'. Gvwrnmrnl u/ Iwdut} 
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Flfl I EMfri ilani tt u m I ig 1 1 

IC opytigh f hy Pfj'n t tin? w r ,tf I * i k < J ^in 1 , fifty, Mmf ■\f l toft ■ i ) 





L i« j 




I>ylhc | KotH Muhnrak Pur] Bara-Khao-Kv tiumbad 

{Copyright by Itepattmrnl of Arrht£rtiogy m Gavrramrbt of ! mint) 
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iMul \ Kotkt Muta&niit 1*110 On it*-Khan-ku Gum bad 

(Ci tpvri^hi /i'T i)rptirtvMrt ^ n j A n'k . & f/i■/; l tinr-j'-rPi tt • i.'t j■/ fu *) 
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Fsj? T 


K1.3.TZT1, nfar l^lhi LpUiuIl .I [turn tha - jr_|. 

{Ctf/>>ri*Ar fn fJr^r*r>#Men^ u/iHvrn mr prf £■■/ /fjJj'ij) 



J r^aiir ; Kotwuli EJjrwasja, Eaat Wiqg + irom w^t 

[Copyright by Drpnrtmr*t ej Anhit^vgy, n / Ittitia ) 











traur 


Uiinrnnni from SiiuDi-west 

\t **prrt$kt by Urfwfttmtnt uf rfr* hfrtitegh', Gtfr/rfliiii >ti .*f In,h .f 


CVJf 


1% J 


Gfcur' Interior of Gunmant Mas-jjtri 

[Copyright frv Dfprtftm&Hi 0 / A rtkrfvfapy , n f lndm\ 
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1 CJatir : rfrarnkatli Mosjld 

(C apytffikl Jry Ifafitilffttrtft r if Art ttiY »ff’1 OffflETttJwrltf 11/ lilflifi) 



S'if- - 


Lumpur : Muslim 

{Copyright ii' Drpatttmpi „j An-Jimtigy. Gm*m m **lej lm4u,) 
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titiiiT i Kiru/ Mmnt l J ig. j Jaunijnr: Jnhun B lrJ Mnsjia 

(f 'iifiyright by ttepartm*Ht rtf Arcbaialagy, Govtntmcnt of / Win) 















(Qifcyrttkt hv vf Gi-'t'trtiUi±Hi 6f India} 



^45- ^ AhPMijftbaii : Mosque ui Hmku Khait 

(CnpytUht Ei_l- Di'partmeut Atcha^hgy, GqtJftftppffMiJ of lwhit) 
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Ft* J 


■Vh m win bad : Ra tiia f}i Fsi I>i Achni Ku k i 


iC&pyrigJUby Dtparfyftmt ^4&htao(vgy r Gwurwattnl oj India) 





Fig- ± Ahittocfabsid : Masque ol SayyiJ Alain 

{Copyright hy Departomai 0 / ArcJuffatogy, £fiv*r*mtni □/ irniimj 


















CXII 



Fig * AinHAifcUftd - Ahmad Shah's Mosque 

{Copyright hf iMpsLHmi'nt &f An kmifogy, Gmtr+mtni. of Itulm't 



Fig. 4 ; Lat -id Masjsd, txom the Fast 

{copyright by Utpmrtmmt oj .Irch&otutfy. Ciutwnj vu'titoj ftotfia} 



F>g 5 


mar KilteuiI .Mania Mjtojtd 

L L Vfr tight by UepatimrHl of Arf km^^W Gmvrnmtnt India) 
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j;j ? , , MamJU i Nil Kanth I'fllnce a Mundu ■ Ikiz BsOwdur'e Pulaefl 

(CtipwigAt bv Drptirimrni n/ A rrhamioqv, liiuYTtinu'ni Trtdu* \ 
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e Aland u ; Ashrafa AIli hid 

{Gtippi^kt by D#p$rtmfnt af Arvhtrrdogy, Cavernm*nt uf India) 



Fif. 4 Mandw i A&lini& Mahal, Top 

{Copyright hv Depart whs of Atchdultigy, GatTnaflurreJ! of India] 
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Fig. i 


Mamin : Mosque o I Malik Mugfe 

{Cofyrigkt by Depot mint of Atth&aivgy. GwHmumtef 



Fig- * 


Mandn: Dai Ka Mihail 

(Capynght by Department efAtthmaUsy. Government u{ India) 
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Tiff, T 


Fig, 3 


Fig- 3 


Ma ml Li ■ KupmatTa IVvitipn 

(Ctspftiffki hy Lkparimcnt of -Irik&t&tgy. Gtittrti nwMl j*/ /»J<!d) 


MjimlLt DQnwnx Khan^ Miujiil 

(CiJ/»VnjjAf 61' iTe^artvn^hJ m/ rt-krtuiagy* , CdW'iiflirKl n/ /piJid) 


■Maciiju 1 CJiUti Kban's l^aJitcc 

[Copyright by Dtpa?tment <?/ Ar th&^bigy. Ga%*rnmml of India) 
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Fib- I 


Matulll : Chliappin Mahal 

{Cnpy.ifkt hv Deputlmfift <-f ArfhawtvgY* Crnmmmfnt of Imitn] 



Fig, * 


Dati lilts had Jawd Ma*]id 

iCopyrt^kt ity Dafrmrimemt 0/ Anhieottfgy, GommMmntt of 
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r Bidar : Seta Kinunba Mosqtir 

[Copftigktkp QftparlmiWi of Arrhawtagy, Govrrntwnl of India) 



F ill ^ 


UJjfipkkir: Tciml uf Shiih N T airai 

^ /j V n/ ,]j d'etat Government of India) 
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Fig* i 


FLja|>iir : T«mh and MiHquo oi V:Lkut Datsuli 

b' Dtf'ctrimattt wj Arvh&ah'gy, C?frLWPi.fflJflJ "V 




Bijajuir : Mz .*\id oi Mustafa Klan 

(Copyright by Department of Arth&vkgy. Gwtmm**t of India) 


Fig* J 
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Fifi* 1 ^Bijupur : Shah Kaiim 1 * T&tub 

iCupytight fry Dfpavtwnt *\f A*rht&itopw Gi'r.'rrnmenf uj India] 
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y Hijapur. All Sluh^ Hr-MujU 

{Copyright by Dtp&rtmmt of A*c.kaahgy, Govtmmnt of India) 
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11-' ■ i; \ tti'hl in [It ft tit inti NJf af A n fjoivj'rt wtfPf( of Tntilii} 
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Fig, I 


Sihutaliifa. tttmh uf WJ KJmn 

L £ oppfight by tJepartinstil c/ Arckvotogy, 0/ India) 




y ^J a PHf ^3.11 lik;i jiJiflTv Bcgcmi'a i[^|Uf 

^ *i""**t o/Anh*^. &mtu«,*u>j Mini 
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PijTitta Qulift, iJelhl K Jiiir-t^-Monul from Soath-East 

tCflpyright by Dt^rtmsni u/ jfnfaBJ^ rrt w r nJ ,1/ 



-*% J 2 r>eJLifc: E^uraxij. Qaiia, General View from the Top of Khfiir^uTMmizi] Mttigui! 

t C&pyrighi 6^ Btpttvimcnl of A Wtkmotogy , Gti ^irtt m*nt of India) 
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J.iji Jiiiim*- - Svijitii Darwajji 

<Copyngkt by Apartment of Art A (^rp^u|«J Jmliai 



Ki« a 


SJrchhn Ramp Mum dir 


ICupyrtghl by D*p* r Uu,<t 0 , AfM*y, Cwn.mf't of 
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